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Let  no  one  say,  that  although  fairies  trip  it  no  more — that 
although  Robin  Goodfellow  no  more  reclines  his  ‘hairy  strength’ 
hy  our  firesides — that  although  ghosts  and  witches  are  hist 
‘w’earing  awa  to  the  land  o’  the  leal’ — that  Nature’s  freaks 
are  for  ever  over  and  gone !  Still,  as  >ve  contemplate  the  varied 
multitudes  of  mankind,  were  it  not  for  the*  sublime  and  s(*riou8 
aspects  in  which  Christianity  has  taught  us  to  regard  all  our 
race,  w^e  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  many  of  them  were 
made  in  the  haste,  or  in  the  mirth,  or  in  the  transient  caprice 
of  the  Mighty  Mother.  Looking  back,  especially,  along  our 
literary  annals,  what  strange  and  grotesque  combinations  do  we 
perceive  !  The  most  ample  and  magnificent  of  all  minds,  living 
in  the  revelry  of  a  playhouse,  and  departing,  according  to  uniform 
tradition,  in  the  midst  of  a  fever  caught  from  a  debauch  of  ale — 
the  most  superb  of  our  early  artistic  poets,  engaged  in  endless 
squabbles,  compelh  d  to  write  lew  d  and  stupid  plays  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  nay,  to  change  his  religion  for  a  piece  of  bread ; — the 
most  acute  of  thinkers,  the  most  profound  of  satirists,  the  most 
energetic  of  homespun  English  writei*s,  transforming  himself, 
through  the  indulgence  of  malevolent  feelings  and  bestial  prac¬ 
tices,  and  manifold  betrayals  of  the  female  heart,  into  a  Yahoo, 
the  reality  of  his  own  detestable  creation — the  finest  and  subtlest 
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wit  of  the  world,  married  to  a  crooked  body,  and  a  more  crooked 
temper  and  soul — the  most  powerful  painter  of  Nature,  in  her 
external  aspects,  becoming,  through  sensuous  and  lazy  habits, 
little  else  than  a  sloth  of  genius — the  noblest  lyrist  of  England 
living  drunk  and  dying  mad — one  of  the  finest  of  humorists, 
and  truest  of  poets,  gaining  justly  the  title  of  an  ‘  inspired  idiot’ 
—our  great  lexicographer  and  moralist,  blasted  with  hypochon¬ 
dria  from  his  cradle,  and  bearing  about  a  body  of  death  as  bulky 
as  his  own  giant  soul — the  most  powerful,  save  one,  of  (’hristian 
poets  spending  half  of  his  days  under  medical  surveillance,  and 
dej)arting  in  darkness — the  bard  of  a  country,  and  who  might 
have  been  the  second  bard  of  a  world,  dying  of  a  combination  of 
mean  sins  and  mean  miseries  as  an  exciseman  in  a  third-rate 
Scottish  town — and,  to  crown  all,  the  Apollo  of  modern  song,  one 

‘  At  home  where  angels  bashful  look,’ 

the  most  daring  and  one  of  the  most  sublime  of  j)oets,  dying, 
a  degraded  name,  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  with  hardly  a  brother 
Englishman  to  receive  his  last  sigh,  or  cover  his  burning  eyes 
with  the  veil  of  death — such  arc  only  a  few  specimens  of  the 
‘  aberrations  of  llritish  genius  and  yet  they  almost  tempt  us  to 
exclaim,  ‘  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !’  If  these  be  the  elegant 
extracts  from  the  volume,  what  must  be  the  volume  itself  f 

Things  arc  mending,  doubtless,  with  our  literary  men.  They 
are  now,  as  a  class,  respectable  members  of  society;  and  if  still 
often  eccentric,  are  better  able  to  manage  and  to  disguise  the  ir 
eccentricities.  And  yet,  when  the  veil  shall  have  gradually 
dropt  from  the  history  of  some  of  our  living,  or  recently  dead 
authors,  it  will  be  found  that  there  have  been,  or  arc  among  us, 
no  unworthy  representatives  of  the  Savages,  Swifts,  and  Col¬ 
linses  of  the  past — that,  in  the  composition  of  many  men  ot 
genius,  the  ‘  ounce  of  mother  wit  ’  is  still  too  often  forgotten  ;  or 
that  they  have  taken  special  care,  by  imprudence  or  indulgence, 
to  extinguish  it  themselves. 

One  of  this  class  of  belated  unfortunates  was  William  Thom, 
of  Inverury,  the  Weaver  Poet ;  a  man  of  great  natural  powers, 
of  strong  sense,  keen  wdt,  much  observation  ;  whose  little  poem, 
‘  The  Mitherless  Bairn,’  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  Scottish  language 
since  Burns,  but  whose  history  w  as  a  sad  tissue  of  misfortune 
and  imprudence.  Such  another  was  Edgar  Poe,  of  America, 
who  for  subtlety  and  originality  had  scarcely  his  match  in  the 
W  estern  World ;  who  was  no  mocking-bird  of  British  authors, 
but  whose  note  w^as  wild  and  native  as  that  of  his  owui  ‘  Raven  ’ 
(one  of  the  strangest,  dreariest,  most  unique,  and  pow  erful  things 
in  poetry,  rising  at  once  upon  you  from  the  great  sea  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  like  the  cloud  which  was  like  unto  a  man’s  hand,  and 
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covering  all  your  sky  with  a  weird  darkness) ;  l)ut  who  was  a 
dissipated  wanderer,  and  died  in  a  ])oorhouse.  And  a  third  like 
unto  these  was  Hartley  Coleridge — heir  to  a  portion  of  his 
father’s  genius,  and  a  double  share  of  his  frailties — the  siin])lest 
and  most  amiable  of  human  beings ;  and  yet  we  were  told  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  friends  that  he  latterly  ceased  to 
call  on  him  on  the  Lakes — ^  It  was  so  ridiculous  and  ])itiahle  to 
find  the  poor,  harmless  creature,  amid  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
world,  and  in  beautiful  summer  weather,  dead  drank  at  ten 
o^clock  in  the  morning.'* 

Ere  proceeding  to  speak  of  poor  Hartley  Coleridge’s  life  and 
poems,  we  propose  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  infir¬ 
mities  and  aberrations  of  genius ;  a  theme  for  which  his  history 
furnishes  us  with  a  text  but  too  appropriate. 

We  must,  then,  in  the  first  j)lace,  deny  that  there  is  any 
necessary  connexion  between  genius  and  vice,  or  madness,  or 
eccentricity.  Genius  is  a  ray  from  heaven ;  and  is  naturally 
akin  to  all  those  things  on  earth  ‘  which  are  lovely  and  pure,  and 
of  a  good  report.’  Its  very  name  shows  its  connexion  with  the 
genial  nature  ;  its  main  moral  element  is  love.  Men  arc  now  in 
their  hearts  so  conscious  of  this,  that  when  they  hear  of  instances 
of  disconnexion  between  genius  and  virtue,  it  is  with  a  start  of 
s\irprise  and  horror ;  and  we  believe  that  though  all  the  men  of 
genius  who  ever  lived  had  been  tainted  with  vice,  still  the 
ihoughtfid  would  have  been  slow  of  drawing  the  horrible  in¬ 
ference,  that  the  brightest  and  most  divinc-setaning  power  in  the 
human  mind  was  a  fiend  in  the  garb  of  a  radiant  angel,  and 
would  have  sought  elsewhere  for  the  real  solution  of  the  problem. 
Ihit  when  we  remember  that  so  many  of  this  gifted  order  hate 
been  true  to  themselves  and  to  their  mission,  the  btdief  is 
strengthened,  that  the  instances  of  a  contrary  kind  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  principles  or  facts  which  l(*avc  intact  alike  the 
sanity,  the  health,  and  the  morality,  of  genius  per  se. 

Such  principles  and  facts  there  do  exist ;  and  we  now  proceed 
to  enumerate  some  of  them.  And  first,  some  of  the  most 
flagrantly  bad  of  literary  men  have  had  no  real  ])retcnsions  to 
genius.  Savage,  for  example,  lloycc,  and  Dermody,  were  men 
of  tolerable  talent,  and  intolerable  impudence,  conceit,  and 
profligacy.  Churchill  was  of  a  higher  order,  but  has  been 
ridiculously  overrated  by  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  a  paper 
on  him,  not  long  since,  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  * — a  dis¬ 
graceful  apology  for  a  disgraceful  and  disgusting  life.^  Swift 
and  Chatterton,  with  all  their  vast  talents,  wanted,  we  think,  the 
fine  differentia,  and  the  genial  element  of  real  poetic  genius. 
And  time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the  hundreds  of  lesser 
spirits  who  have  employed  their  small  modica  of  light,  which 
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they  mistook  for  genius,  as  lamps  allowing  them  to  see  their 
way  more  clearly  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  Talent,  how¬ 
ever  great,  is  not  genius.  Wit,  however  refined,  is  not  genius. 
Learning,  however  profound,  is  not  genius.  lUit  genius  has  been 
confounded  not  only  with  these  respectable  and  valuable  powers, 
but  with  glibness  of  speech,  a  knack  of  rhyming,  the  faculty  of 
echoing  others,  elegance  of  language,  fury  of  excitation,  and  a 
hundred  other  qualities,  either  mechanical  or  morbid,  and  then 
the  faults  of  such  feeble  or  diseas(*d  pretenders  have  been  gravely 
laid  down  at  the  door  of  the  insulted  genius  of  poetry. 

Secondly,  real  genius  has  not  always  received  its  due  meed 
from  the  world.  Like  real  religion,  it  has  found  itself  in  an 
enemy’s  land.  Resisted,  as  it  has  often  been,  at  every  step,  it 
has  not  been  able  uniformly  to  maintain  the  dignity,  or  to  enjoy 
the  repose*,  to  wliich  it  was  entitled.  Men  of  genius  have  occa¬ 
sionally  soured  in  temper,  and  this  has  bred  now  the  savage 
satisfaction  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  and  printed,  in  large 
capitals,  the  line  in  his  ‘  London’ — 

‘  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed  ;  ’ 

and  now  feelings  still  fiercer,  more  aggressive,  and  more  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  moral  balance  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  painful  predica¬ 
ment  in  which  the  man  of  genius  has  often  felt  himself. 
Willing  to  give  to  all  men  a  portion  of  the  bread  of  life,  and 
unable  to  obtain  the  bread  that  perisheth — balked  in  completing 
the  unequal  bargain  of  light  from  heaven  with  earthly  pelf — 
carrying  about  fragments  of  God’s  great  general  book  of  truth 
from  reluctant  or  contemj)tuous  bookseller  to  bookseller — sub¬ 
ject  even  after  his  generous  and  noble  thoughts  are  issued  to 
the  world,  to  the  faint  praise,  or  chilly  silence,  or  .abusive  fury 
of  oracular  dunces — to  the  spurn  of  any  mean  slave  who  can 
find  an  assassin’s  clocak  in  the  ‘  Anonymous,’ and  who  does  not 
even,  it  may  be,  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  divine  thing 
he  stabs,  but  strikes  in  blind  and  brutal  fury ;  such  has  been 
and  is  the  experience  of  many  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy 
and  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  some  of  them  sink  in  the  strife, 
and  that  others,  even  while  triumphing,  do  so  at  the  expense  ol 
much  of  the  bloom,  the  expansive  generosity,  the  all-embracing 
sympathy  which  were  their  original  inheritance  ?  Think  of 
Byron’s  first  volume,  trampled  like  a  weed  in  the  dust — of  Shelley’s 
magnificent  ‘  Revolt  of  Islam,’  insulted  and  chased  out  of  public 
view — of  Keats’s  first  volume  and  its  judicial  murder — of  other 
attempts,  less  successful,  such  as  the  treatment  of  Carlyle’s 
*  French  Revolution,’  at  its  first  appear.ance,  by  a  weekly  journal 
(the  *  AthenoDum  which  7iotc  follows  his  proud  path  with  its 
feeble  and  unaccepted  adulation,  and  then  speak  with  more 
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])ity  of  the  aberrations  into  wliich  the  weak(  r  sons  of  the  muse 
have  been  hurried,  and  with  more  respect  of  the  stern  insulation 
and  growing  indifference  to  opinion  and  firmness  of  antagonistic 
determination  which  characterise  lier  stronger  children. 

Thirdly,  the  aberrations  of  genius  are  often  unduly  magni¬ 
fied.  The  spots  in  a  star  are  invisible — those  in  a  sun  are 
marked  by  every  telescope.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chamhre.  And  the  reason  often  is,  the  valet  is  an  observant  but 
malicious  and  near-sighted  fool,  lie  sees  the  spots  without 
seeing  their  small  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  orb.  Nay, 
he  creates  spots  if  he  cannot  sec  them.  'Jhe  servants  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  while  she  was  giving  her  famous  private  readings  from 
Milton  and  Shakspere,  thought  their  mistress  mad,  and  used  to 
say,  ^There’s  the  old  lady  making  as  mueh  noise  as  ever.’  Many 
and  microscopic  are  the  eyes  which  follow  the  steps  of  genius ; 
and,  too  often,  while  they  mark  the  mistakes,  they  arc  blind  to 
the  motives,  to  the  palliations,  to  the  resistance,  and  to  the  re¬ 
morse.  The  world  first  idolizes  genius — rates  it  even  beyond  its 
true  worth — calls  it  perfect — remembers  its  divine  derivation, 
but  forgets  that  it  must  shine  on  us  through  earthly  vessels,  and 
then  avenges  on  the  earthly  vessels  the  disjippointment  of  its 
own  exaggerated  expectations.  Hence  each  carelc'ss  look,  or 
word,  or  action  of  the  hapless  son  of  j)ul)lieity,  is  noted,  and,  if 
possible,  misinterpreted ;  his  occasional  high  spirits  are  traced 
to  physical  exeitement ;  his  occasional  stupidity  voted  a  sin  ;  his 
rapture  and  the  rt'action  from  it  are  both  called  in  to  witness 
against  him  :  nay,  an  entire  class  of  creatures  arises,  whose 
instinct  it  is  to  discover,  and  whose  trade  it  is  to  tell  his  faults 
as  a  writer,  and  his  failings  as  a  man.  It  is  under  such  a  broad 
and  searching  glare,  like  that  of  a  stage,  that  many  men  of  warm 
temperament,  strong  passions,  and  sensitive  feelings,  have  bein 
obliged  to  play  their  part.  And  can  we  wonder  that — sometimes 
sickened  at  the  excessive  and  unnatural  heat,  sometimes  dazzled 
by  the  overbearing  and  insolent  light,  and  olten  disgusted  at  the 
falsehood  of  their  position,  and  tlie  cruelty  or  incompetence  of 
their  self-constituted  judges — they  have  played  it  ludicrously  or 
woefully  ill  / 

Hut  again,  till  of  late,  the  moral  nature,  and  moral  culture  ol 
genius,  were  things  ignored  by  general  opinion,  by  critics,  and 
even  by  men  of  genius  themselves.  ]Milton  and  a  few  others 
were  thought  lucky  and  strange  exceptions  to  the  general  ruh*. 
The  general  rule  was  understood  to  be  that  the  gifted  were 
^losT  apt  to  go  astrfiy — that  the  very  light  that  was  in  them  was 
darkness — that  aberration,  in  a  word,  was  the  law  of  their 
goings.  One  of  their  own  number  said  that 


* 'riic  light  that  le<l  astray. 
Was  light  liuin  heaM  ii. 
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Critics,  such  as  Ilazlitt,  too  well  (qualified  to  speak  of  the  errors 
of  the  genius  which  they  criticised,  were  not  content  to  palliate 
those  by  circumstances,  but  defended  them  on  the  dangerous 
principle  of  necessary  connexion.  The  powers  of  high  intellect 
were  magnified — its  errors  excused — and  its  solemn  duties  and 
responsibilities  passed  over  in  silence.  The  text,  ‘  Where  much  is 
given,  much  also  shall  be  required,’  was  seldom  quoted.  Genius 
was  regarded  as  a  chartered  libertine — not  as  a  child  of  divine  law 
— guided,  indeed,  rather  by  the  spirit  than  the  letter,  but  still  in 
accordance  with  law',  as  well  as  wdth  liberty, — as  a  capricious 
comet,  not  a  planet,  brighter  and  swifter  than  its  fellows.  Now’, 
w’e  think  all  this  is  changing,  and  that  the  true  judges  and 
friends  of  the  poet,  while  admitting  his  fallibility,  condemning 
his. faults,  and  forew  arning  him  of  his  dangers,  arc  ever  ready  to 
contend  that  his  gift  is  moral,  that  his  pow’er  is  conferred  for 
holy  purposes,  that  he  is  a  missionary  of  God,  in  a  low  er  yet 
lofty  sense — and  that  if  he  desecrate  his  powers,  he  is  a  traitor 
to  their  original  purposes,  and  shall  share  in  the  condemnation 
of  that  servant  w  ho  ‘  w’as  beaten  w  ith  many  stripes.’  But  must 
not  the  long — the  w’ritten — the  sung,  the  enacted  prevalence  of 
a  contrary  opinion — of  a  false  and  low’  idea  of  genius,  as  a  mere 
minister  of  enjoyment,  or  child  of  impulse,  irresponsible  as  the 
w  ind,  have  tended  to  perpetuate  the  evils  it  extenuated,  and  to 
render  the  gifted  an  easier  prey  to  the  temptations  by  which 
they  were  begirt,  and  infinitely  less  sensible  to  the  mischiefs 
which  their  careless  or  vicious  neglect  of  their  high  stewardship 
was  certain  to  produce.^  Must  they  bear  the  whole  blame? 
Must  not  a  large  portion  of  it  accrue  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  to  that  public  opinion  w’hich  they  breathed  like  an 
atmosphere  ? 

We  attribute  the  higher  and  purer  cfl'orts  which  genius  is 
beginning  to  make,  both  in  art  and  in  life,  to  the  growing  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  purer  opinion,  and  of  a  more  severe,  yet  charitable 
criticism.  The  public,  indeed,  has,  as  w  e  have  intimated  above, 
much  to  learn  yet,  in  its  treatment  of  its  gifted  children;  but 
the  wiser  and  better  among  tbe  critics  have  certainly  been  taught 
a  lesson  by  the  past.  Into  the  judgment  of  literary  works  the 
consideration  of  their  moral  purpose  has  now  entered  as  an  irre¬ 
sistible  element.  And  the  same  measure  is  also  fast  being 
applied,  mercifully,  yet  sternly,  to  our  literary  men. 

Finallv,  it  follows  from  these  remarks,  that  we  expect  every 
year  to  hear  less  and  less  of  the  aberrations  of  genius.  And 
that  for  various  reasons.  First,  fewer  and  fewer  will,  under  our 
present  state  of  culture,  claim  to  be  considered  as  men  of  genius, 
and  the  public  is  less  likely  to  be  troubled  with  the  affected 
oddities  of  pretenders,  and  the  niaiscries  of  monkeys  run  des¬ 
perate.  T'hcn,  again,  the  profession  of  letters  is  now  less  likely 
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to  be  chosen  by  men  ot  gifts,  it  is  so  completely  overdone  ;  and 
need  we  say,  that  as  a  profession,  its  exceeding  j)recariou8ncb8 
and  the  indefinite  position  it  gives  to  the  literary  man  have  been 
very  pernicious  to  his  morals  and  his  peace.  Then 

‘  The  old  world  is  coining  right/ 

and  as  it  rights,  is  learning  more  to  respect  the  literary  character, 
to  understand  its  peculiar  chums,  and  to  allow  for  its  sinless 
infirmities.  Lastly — and  chief  of  all,  men  of  letters  arc  beginning 
to  awaken — arc  feeling  the  strong  inspiration  of  common  sense — 
are  using  literature  less  as  a  cripple’s  crutch  and  more  «is  a  miui’s 
stafi’ — arc  becoming  more  charitable  to  each  other,  and  are 
sensible  with  a  profounder  conviction  that  literature,  as  well  as 
life,  is  a  serious  thing,  and  that  for  ;dl  its  ‘  idle  words’  they  must 
give  an  account  at  the  day  of  judgment.  May  this  process  be 
perfected  in  due  time.  And  may  all,  however  humble,  who 
write,  feel  that  they  have  each  his  special  jiart  to  play  in  this 
work  of  perfectionment ! 

We  are  very  far  from  being  blind  worshippers  of  Thonuis 
(’arlylc.  We  disapprove  of  much  that  he  has  written.  We 
think,  that  unintentionally,  he  has  done  deep  damage  to  the 
realities  of  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  ‘  shams’ of  hypocrisy,  lie 
has  gone  out  from  the  one  ark  and  has  not  returned  like  the 
dove  with  the  olive  leaf — hut  rather  like  the  raven  strayed  and 
croaked  hopelessly  over  the  carcasses  of  this  weltering  age. 
And  our  grief,  at  reading  one  or  two  of  his  recent  pamphlets 
(which  posterity  will  rank  with  such  sins  of  power,  as  the 
wilder  works  of  Swift  and  Byron),  resemhb'd  that  of  a  son 
whose  father  had  disgraced  his  grey  hairs  hy  a  crime  or  outrage. 
But  even  in  the  depth  of  this  undiminished  feeling  of  sorrow, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  no  writt'r,  save  Milton  and  M  ords- 
worth,  has  done  so  much  in  our  country  to  restore  the  genuine 
rcspectabilitv,  and  to  proclaim  the  true*  mission  ot  literature.  In 
his  hands  and  on  his  eloquent  tongues  it  aj>pears  no  idle  toy  for 
the  amusement  of  tlu'  lovesick  or  the  trilling — no  mere  excite¬ 
ment — hut  a  profound,  as  well  as  hi'aiitiful  reality — to  be  attested, 
if  neccssarv,  bv  a  martyr’s  tears  and  blood,  and  at  all  evtmts  by 
the  life  and  conversation  of  an  honest  and  virtuous  man.  And 
he  has  himself  so  attested  it.  With  Scott,  literature  was  a  great 
money-making  machine.  M  ith  Byron  it  was  the  trunk  of  a 
mad  elephant,  through  which  he  squirted  out  his  spite  at  man, 
his  enmity  at  (iod,  and  his  rage  at  evt.'ii  his  own  shadow. 
Carlyle  has  held  his  genius  as  a  trust — has  sought  to  unite  it 
to  his  religion  (whatever  that  may  be) — has  exj)res8ed  it  in  the 
language  of  a  determined  life — and  has  made,  by  the  power  of 
his  example,  many  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If  he  has  not  pro- 
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(luced  a  yet  broader  and  more  permanent  effect — if  Carlylism, 
as  a  system,  is  fast  weakening  and  dying  away — if  the  young 
minds  of  the  age  arc  beginning  to  crave  something  better  than 
a  creed  with  no  articles,  a  gospel  of  negations,  a  faith  with  no 
forms,  a  hope  with  no  foundations,  a  Christianity  without  facts, 
(like  a  man  with  life  and  blood,  but  without  limbs ! )  the  fault 
lies  in  the  system,  and  not  in  the  author  of  it.  Although  ,  to 
this  also  we  are  tempted  to  attribute  his  well-known  disgust 
latterly  at  literature.  1  le  has  tried  to  form  his  own  sincere  love 
and  prosecution  of  it  into  a  religion,  and  has  failed.  And  whv\^ 
Tiiterature  is  only  a  subjective,  and  not  an  objective  reality.  It 
is  made  to  adorn  and  explain  religion — but  no  sincerity  of  prose¬ 
cution,  or  depth  of  insight,  can  change  it  into  a  religion  itse  lf. 
'Fliat  must  have  not  only  an  inward  significance*,  but  an  outwarel 
sign,  more  vital  anel  lasting  than  the  Nature  of  the  Poet,  d'his 
the  Christian  finds  in  Jesus,  and  the  glorious  facts  connecte  d 
with  him.  But  Carlyle,  with  all  his  deep  earnestness,  anel 
purity  of  life,  has  become,  we  fear,  a  worshipper  without  a  (Joel, 
a  devotee  with  the  object  of  the  devotion  extinct — a  strong 
swimmer  in  a  Deatl  Sea,  where  no  arm  can  cleave  the  salt  and 
sluggish  waters — and  although  he^  seems  to  des])ise  the*  mere 
adorer  of  be'auty,  yet  nothing  else  eloes  he  aelore,  anel  nothing  else 
has  he  hitherte)  taught,  but  this,  that  one  may  worship  no  dis¬ 
tinctly  objective  Deity,  anel  be,  nevertheless,  a  sincere,  worthy,  and 
high-minele'el  man.  But  he  has  left  the  e]uestions  unanswereel : 
Will  such  a  faith  proeluce  results  on  the  generality  of  me  n — will  it 
stand  ?  and,  although  it  may  so  far  satisfy  the  conscience  as  to 
produce  in  one  man,  or  a  few  like  unto  him,  the  satisfaction  of 
sincerity,  can  it  produce  the  perseverance  of  actiem,  the  patience 
of  hope,  anel  the  energy  of  faith,  which  have  weuked,  anel  are 
working,  in  thousanels  and  millions  of  Christian  men — alike* 
high  and  humble,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  anel  re  fine  el  t  Still, 
great  should  be  the  praise  of  a  man  who  has  redeenie*d  literature* 
from  de^gradation,  and  changeel  it  into  a  noble,  if  not  a  thoroughly 
religious  thing,  by  the  slu'er  force  of  genius,  anel  ruggeel 
sincerity. 

From  Carlyle,  thus  casually,  but  not  irrelevantly  introduced, 
to  Hartley  Coleridge,  is  a  steep  descent,  not  so  much  in  point 
of  mind,  as  in  point  of  manhood,  will,  conduct,  and  fortune. 

e  must  not  pursue  the  comparison  of  two  persons  who  do  not 
stand  on  the  same  plane,  farther  than  to  notice  how  the  son  of 
a  poet,  the  inheritor  of  his  genius,  early  patronized,  and  endowed 
with  a  fellowship,  from  an  infantine  weakness  and  want  of  self- 
control  became  a  wreck,  while  the  son  of  an  obscure  mason  in  an 
obscure  Scottish  village,  without  patronage,  without  any  gift  that 
might  be  called  popular,  early  the  object  of  abusive  attack,  and 
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of  feeble  or  false  defence,  steeped  in  Germanism,  and  suspected 
of  infidelity,  with  a  name  that  had  become,  through  the  unbt  lief 
of  one  M’ho  bore  it,  a  symbol  of  infamy,  and  with  a  style  which 
deliberately  and  fiercely  set  common  criticism  at  defiance,  has 
waxed  into  one  of  the  most  influential  and  energetic  rulers  of 
the  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  reading  Hartley  Coleridge’s  life,  we  have  been  often 
grieved,  but  never  for  a  moment  have  been  tempted  to  anger. 
There  is  so  much  bonhomie,  so  much  unaffected  oddity,  he  is 
such  a  queer  being,  such  a  character y  in  short,  that  you  laugh 
more  than  you  cry,  and  wonder  more  than  you  laugh.  The 
judge  w’ould  be  a  severe  one  who  could  keep  his  gravity  while 
trying  him.  One  mischief,  too,  which  often  attends  faulty  men 
of  genius  is  wanting  in  him.  He  has  not  turned  his  ‘diseases 
into  commodities’ — paraded  his  vices  as  if  they  were  virtues, 
nor  sought  to  circulate  their  virus.  He  is,  as  the  old  divines 
were  wont  to  say,  a  ‘  sensible  sinner,’  and  lies  so  prostrate  that 
none  will  have  the  heart  to  tranij)le  on  him.  His  vices,  too, 
were  so  peculiarly  interwoven  with  his  idiosyncrasy,  which  was 
to  the  last  degree  peculiar,  that  they  can  find  no  imitators. 

hen  vice  seems  ludicrous  and  contemptible,  few  follow  it :  it 
is  only  when  covered  with  the  gauzy  veil  of  sentimentalism,  or 
when  deliberately  used  as  a  foil  to  set  off  brilliant  powers,  that 
it  exerts  an  attraction  dangerously  compounded  of  its  native 
charm,  and  the  splendours  which  shine  beside  it.  Men  who  are 
disposed  to  co])y  the  sins  of  a  gifted,  popular,  and  noble  poet 
like  Byron,  and  who,  gazing  at  his  sun-like  beams,  absorb  his 
spots  into  their  darkened  and  swimming  eyes,  can  only  look 
with  mockery,  pity,  and  avoidance  upon  the  slips  of  an  odd 
little  man,  drivelling  amid  the  hedgerows  and  dilclu’s  of  the  lake 
country,  even  although  his  accomplishments  were  great,  his 
genius  undoubted,  and  his  name  Coleridge. 

His  nature  was,  indeed,  intensely  singular.  One  might  fancy 
him  extracted  from  his  father’s  side,  w  hile  he  6le])t,  and  dreamed. 
He  was  like  an  embodied  dream  of  that  mighty  wizard.  lie 
had  not  the  breadth,  the  length,  or  the  height  of  S.  T.  (’oleridge’s 
mind,  but  he  had  much  of  his  subtlety,  his  learning,  his  occa¬ 
sional  sw’eetness,  and  his  tremulous  tenderness.  1  le  was  never, 
and  yet  ahvays  a  child.  The  precocity  he  displayed  was  amazing 
— and  precocious,  and  nothing  more,  he  continued  to  the  end. 
His  life  was  a  perpetual  promise  to  be — a  rich  unexpanded  bud 
— w  hile  his  father’s  was  a  pc  rpetual  ])romise  to  do — a  flow  er 
W’ithout  ad(*quate  fruit.  It  was  no  w’onder  that  when  the  father 
first  saw’  his  child  his  far-stretching  eye  was  clouded  with  sorrow  as 
he  thought,  If  I — a  w  hole,  such  as  has  seldom  been  created,  have 
had  difficulty  in  standing  alone,  how  can  this  part  of  myself  I 
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If  a  frail  tendency,  running  across  my  being,  has  damaged  me, 
what  is  to  become  of  one  whose  name  is  Frailty?’  Some  such 
thought  was  apparently  in  his  prophetic  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  sonnet  beginning  with. 

‘  Charles,  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,’  &c. 

Nor  did  the  future  history  of  the  child  belie  the  augury  of  this 
poetic  sigh  of  a  fond,  yet  fearing  parent,  over  the  extracted, 
embodied  frailty  and  fineness  of  his  own  being. 

Indeed,  a  circle  of  evil  auguries  surrounded  the  childhood  of 
little  Hartley.  The  calm,  quiet  eye  of  Wordsworth  surveyed  the 
sports  of  the  child,  and  finding  them  those  of  no  common  infant, 
he  wrote  the  pot  m  to  ‘  H.  C.,  six  years  old,’  where  he  says — 

‘  Thou  art  a  dew-drop  which  the  mom  brings  forth. 

Ill-fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth.’ 

His  power  of  youthful  fancy  and  language  was  wonderful. 
Not  even  Scott’s  story-telling  faculty  was  equal  to  his.  He 
delight('d  in  recounting  to  his  brother  and  companions,  not  a 
series  of  tales,  but  ‘  one  continuous  tale,  regularly  evolved,  and 
possessing  a  real  unity,  enchaining  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
for  a  space  of  years.’  ‘  This  enormous  romance,  far  exceeding 
in  length  the  compositions  of  Calprenede,  Scudery,  or  Richard¬ 
son,  though  delivered  without  premeditation,  had  a  progressive 
story  with  many  turns  and  complications,  with  salient  points 
recurring  at  intervals,  with  a  suspended  interest  varying  in 
intensity,  and  occasionally  w  rought  up  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and 
at  length  a  final  catastrophe  and  conclusion.’  While  constructing 
this  he  was  little  more  than  tw’elve  years  of  age. 

A  curiosity.  Hartley  Coleridge  commenced  life  by  being — and 
a  curiosity,  somewhat  battered  and  soiled,  he  continued  to  the 
end.  His  peculiarity  lay  in  such  a  combination  of  wonderful 
powers  and  wonderful  weaknesses,  of  the  mind  of  a  man,  the 
heart  of  a  child,  and  the  body  of  a  dwarf,  of  purpose's  proud  and 
high,  and  habits  mean  and  low — as  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 
The  wild  disorganization  produced  by  such  a  medley  of  contra¬ 
dictory  qualities,  no  discipline,  no  fortunate  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  nothing,  perhaps,  but  death  or  miracle  could  have 
rc'concih'd.  He  was  not  deranged — but  he  was  disarranged  in 
the  most  extraordinary  degree.  And  such  dark  disarrangements 
are  sometimes  more  hopeless  than  madness  itself.  'There  is 
nothing  for  them  but  that  they  be  taken  dowm,  and  cast  into  the 
new  mould  of  the  grave. 

This  original  tendenev  and  formation  are  thus  d('scrib('d  by 
his  brother  :  ‘  He  bad  a  certain  infirmitv  of  w’ill — the  specific  evil 
of  his  life.  His  sensibility  w’as  intense,  and  h(‘  had  not  where- 
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withal  to  control  it.  lie  could  not  open  a  letter  without 
trembling.  He  shrank  from  mental  pain  —  he  was  bt'vond 
measure  impatient  ot  constraint.  He  was  liable  to  paroxysms  of 
rage,  olteu  ^  the  disguise  ot  pity,  self-accusi\tion,  or  other 
painful  emotion — anger  it  could  hardly  be  called — iluring  which 
he  bit  his  arm  or  finger  violently.  He  yielded,  as  it  were  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  slight  temptations,  slight  in  themselves,  and  slight  to 
him,  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechanical  impulse  apart  from  his  owm 
volition.  It  looked  like  an  organic  defect — a  congenital  imper¬ 
fection.’ 

‘  Of  such  materials  wretched  men  are  made.' 

And  so  it  fared  with  poor  Hartley  Coleridge.  Up,  indeed,  to 
the  time  (1814)  w  hen  he  left  school,  he  seems  to  have  been  as 
happy  as  most  schoolboys  are — nay,  happier  than  most,  in  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  wdth  Mr.  Wordsworth,  carrying  on  his  English 
studies  in  his  library  at  Allanbank,  in  the  vale  of  Cirasmere,  and 
ha^ng  become  acquainted  with  John  ilson,  then  residing  at 
his  beautiful  seat,  Elleray,  on  the  banks  of  AN  indermere,  who 
became  from  that  time,  and  continued  to  the  last,  one  of  his 
kindest  friends.  Through  Mr.  Southey’s  active  intervention,  he 
was  sent  to  Alerton  College,  Oxford.  His  curriculum  there  was 
at  first  distinguished.  If  inferior  in  scholarship  to  many,  he 
yielded  to  none  in  general  know  ledge,  in  genius,  and,  above  all, 
in  conversation.  Ultimately  he  gained  a  fellowship  in  Oriel, 
with  high  distinction.  Ihit  his  powers  of  table-talk  beciune 
snares  to  him,  and  at  the  close  of  his  probationary  year  he  ‘  was 
judged  to  have  forfeited  his  fellowship  on  the  ground  maiidy  of 
intemperance.’  (ireat  efibrts  w  en*  made  by  his  father  and  others 
to  reverse  the  sentence — but  in  vain.  His  ruin  was  now  only  a 
c[uestion  of  time.  He  repaired  to  London,  but  the  precarious 
life  of  a  man  of  letters  was  fitted  to  nurse  instead  ol  checking 
his  morbid  tendencies  and  unhappy  habits.  He  next  retunu'd 
to  the  Lake  country,  commenced  a  school  in  ctmjunctii)!!  w  ith 
another  gentleman,  and  even  talked  of  entering  into  holy  orders. 
But  nothing  w’ould  prosjier  with  him.  His  school  (Uvindh'd 
away,  and  he  w’as  reduced  to  imike  a  si  rambling  livcdihood  by 
contributing  to  periodicals;  domesticated  the  while  at  Griusmere, 
in  the  house  of  a  farmer’s  w  idow .  Various  attt  inpts  w  ere  made, 
ever  and  anon,  to  make  him  uselul — by  taking  him  to  Leeds  to 
edit  a  biographical  work  ;  assisting  a  Iriend  in  teaching  a  school 
at  Lcdbergh,  ^c.;  but  all  in  vain.  4'o  (jrasmere  he  as  uni¬ 
formly  found  his  way  back,  to  resume  his  erratic  existence.  In 
1845,  his  mothc'r’s  death  brought  him  in  an  annuity,  which 
placed  him  on  a  footing  ol  complete  indepcndcnct*.  During  all 
this  tinu'  he  was  employed  fitfully  in  literary  effort,  wrote  |M)ems, 
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contributed  papers  to  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine,’  and  delivered 
occasional  addresses  to  literary  societies.  He  was  gentle, 
amiable,  frank  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  oddities  and  errors, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  all  classes  in  Cumberland.  He  was, 
as  a  Churchman  and  politician,  liberal,  almost  radical,  in  his 
opinions.  He  was  a  daily  reader  of  his  Bible.  To  the  last,  he 
struggled  sore  to  unloose  the  accursed  bands  of  indolence  and 
sensualism  which  bound  him  ;  but  to  little  purpose. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  1841),  he  departed  this  life, 
after  giving  various  evidences  of  a  ])enitent  s])irit.  He  lies 
now  in  a  spot,  beside  which,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
dust  of  one — alike,  but  oh,  how  different ! — Wordsworth,  was  to 
be  consigned.  He  was  in  his  fifty-second  year.  His  ‘coffin,  at 
the  funeral,  was  light  as  that  of  a  child.’  ‘  It  was,’  says  his 
brother,  ‘  a  winter’s  dav  when  he  was  carried  to  his  last  earthly 
home,  cold,  but  fine,  with  a  few  slight  scuds  of  sleet  and  gleams 
of  sunshine,  one  of  which  greeted  us  as  we  entered  Crasnu  re, 
and  another  smiled  brightly  through  the  elm reh- window.  May 
it  rest  upon  his  memory !’ 

Many  and  melancholy  arc  the  reflections  which  crowd  on  ns 
as  we  close  this  sad  and  mysterious  page  in  the  history  of  genius, 
but  we  will  indidgc  in  only  a  word.  We  are  far  from  being  dis¬ 
posed  entirely  to  ])alliate  the  conduct  of  the  departed  ;  he  was 
deeply  to  blame.  In  passionate  language,  in  burning  tears,  he 
often  owned  this  while  on  earth  ;  and  who  can  conceive  in  what 
terms  he  would  own  it  notv  f  But  if  we  are  to  form  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  w  hole  case,  w  e  must  remember  that  he  had  no  father 
during  the  most  critical  portion  of  his  opening  years,  which 
synchronized  with  the  very  de])th  of  S.  T.  Coleridge’s  eclipse  in 
the  cloud  of  opium — that  his  father’s  example,  ])robably,  ])rovcd 
rather  a  pattern  than  a  beacon — that  the  son  was  constitutionally 
morbid — that  his  precarious  and  de])endcnt  ])osition,  his  feeble¬ 
ness  of  character,  his  very  face  and  figure,  debarred  him  from 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  w  armest  w  ish  of  his  heart,  a  suitable 
female  companion,  and  thus,  iis  his  brother  expressly  states,  in¬ 
creased  his  native  melancholy — that  the  proceedings  against  him 
at  Oriel  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  summary — that  he  (hdj 
though  in  vain,  conscientiously  struggle  against  his  foe — and 
that,  amid  all  his  lamentable  excesses  in  one  n'spect,  his  heart, 
and  temper,  and  purity,  and  simplicity,  as  well  as  his  intell(‘ct 
.and  genius,  continiu'd  to  live,  if  not  to  bring  forth  their  projn  r 
amount  of  fruit.  Had  he  succeeded  in  his  contest,  wdth  such  a 
temperament  as  he  possessed,  and  such  circumstances  as  bi  girt 
him,  he  had  btam  one  of  the  greatest  of  mor.al  hero('s  ;  as  it  is, 
we  deem  him  hardly  an  offender  like  his  father,  whose  constitu¬ 
tion  originally  was  of  a  far  more  powerful  and  manlike  mould, 
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altliough  his  errors  were  less  glaring  and  ruinous  ;  and  think 
that  more  truly  than  Byron  might  he  tell  any  one  of  his  severe 
judges,— 

‘  All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest  ; 

All  my  madness  none  can  know.* 

But  we  pass  from  the  ungrat('ful,  though  necessary,  task  of 
recording  the  faults,  to  look  to  the  literary  results  of  his  life, 
llis  prose  works  have  but  newly  appeared.  We  cannot  speak 
of  them  as  a  whole.  We  remember  two  j^apers  in  ‘  lUack- 
w’ood;’  one  on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  which  struck  us  at  the 
time  as  much  more  true  than  that  famous  passage  of  Goethe’s 
(where,  as  in  the  well-known  story,  the  Hamlet  is  ‘omitt('d  by 
special  desire’);  but  we  have  forgotten  Hartley  (’oleridge’s 
theory.  'I'he  other  was  entitled,  ‘  Shaksj)ere  a  1  ory  and  a  Gentle¬ 
man  which  might  easily  have  been  answered,  and  that,  too,  best 
by  poor  Hartley  himself,  in  another  on  ‘  Shakspere  a  Radical  and 
a  ^lan.’  But  it  is  with  his  poems  that  we  have  now  briefly  to 
deal. 

Now  these  certainly  do  not  constitute  that  fine  whole,  for 
which,  in  our  paper  on  Joanna  Baillie,  we  were  seeking  through 
our  recent  poetical  literature  in  vain.  They  arc  the  orts  of  frag¬ 
ments.  They  consist  of  all  kinds  of  occasional  poetry,  such  as 
‘  album  verses,’  ‘  V  alentines,’  thoughts  and  fancies,  impromptus, 
miscellaneous  ‘  pieces,’  and  sonnets  thickening  upon  sonnets. 
The  largest  and  most  peculiar  of  them  is  ‘  Prometheus ;’  but  it, 
too,  is  only  a  larger  fragment.  And  not  only  arc  they  frag¬ 
mentary,  but  most  of  them  arc  imitative.  ‘  Lines  suggested  by 

- ’  is  a  title  which  would  suit  almost  every  j)oem  in  the 

volume.  We  trace,  especially,  the  shadow'  of  his  neighbour 
AVordsw’orth,  at  once  provoking  and  overwhelming  rivalry.  AV  e 
have  seen  a  Highlandman  talking,  walking,  and  swelling  beside 
his  favourite  Ben,  till  he  seemed  strutting  in  emulation  of  the 
mountain,  and  \vc  could  not  choose  but  laugh.  I'hus,  in  many 
of  his  sonnets.  Hartley  subjects  himself  to  mortifying  comparisons. 
He  seems  even  liieraUy  to  have  ‘  ordsworth  in  his  eye,’  as  if 
from  his  window^  he  saw’  tin*  bard  in  the  distance  ‘  murmuring 
to  the  running  brooks  a  music  sweeter  than  their  own,’  and 
must  try  to  shape  the  language  of  his  inarticulate  lips  into 
song  !  Prometheus,  too,  was  uiKjuestionably  suggested  by 
Shelley’s  poem.  His  biograt)her,  indeed,  says  that  Shelley 
itftericards  took  up  the  subject,  but  what  an*  th(*  facts  ?  H.  Lole- 
ridge’s  ‘  Pronu*theus  ’  was  w  ritten  in  18520;  Shelley  s  was  written 
and  publislu*d  in  1810. 

But  w  hile  no  one  of  his  poems  can  lx*  count(*d  eith(*r  gr(*at  or, 
in  the  highest  sense,  creative,  tlu*y  abound  in  lx*auties  of  thought 
and  language.  One  is  astonislH*d  at  the  ch('(*rful  and  8unn\ 
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spirit  shed  over  many  of  them.  And  even  when  sad,  their  i^rief 
is  chastened,  manly,  and  subdued.  He  never  pines,  or  whines, 
or  cries  out,  ‘  I  do  wtU  to  be  angry  but  know  ing  right  certainlv 
that  he  has  been  the  ‘  careful  pilot  of  his  proper  woe,’  is  ecjually 
careful  how  he  expresses  it.  e  feel,  had  he  but  posse  ssed  a 
grain  or  two  of  self-control,  what  a  happy  chirrupping  songster 
nc  had  been — another  Herrick,  or  Suckling,  or  AValton.  Of  all 
the  various  series  of  poems  bundled  up  in  his  two  volumes,  w  e 
prefer  that  ‘  on  birds,  insects,  and  flowers.’  'I'he  conception  is 
his  most  original  one ;  the  execution  is,  throughout,  of  sustained 
excellence,  and  there  was  something  in  the  subject  very  con¬ 
genial  to  his  better  nature.  He  retained  to  the  last,  as  Words¬ 
worth  had  predicted — 

‘  A  young  lamb’s-heart  among  the  full-grown  flocks.’ 

And  in  these  little  poems  w’e  hear  a  young  lamb’s  voice,  too, 
bleating  out  praise  and  love  to  such  small  creatures  of  the 
Almighty  as  crickets  and  larks,  nightingales  and  cuckoos!  His 
sonnet  on  this  last  mysterious  bird  ranks  w  ith  the  poem  attributed 
to  Logan,  and  w  ith  that  by  Wordsworth.  Logan,  or  Bruce,  has 
beautifully  expressed  this  bird’s  everlasting  connexion  wdth  the 
spring.  ‘  Old  Pan  ’  has,  with  a  deeper  penetration,  uttennl  the 
mystery  and  terror  which  surround  her  to  the  youthful  fancy,  as 
he  asks — 

‘  O,  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ?  ’ 

And  Hartley  Coleridge  translates  her  limited  note  into  poetry — 

‘  Methinks  thou  art  a  type  of  some  recluse. 

Whose  notes  of  adoration  never  vary  ; 

Who  of  the  gift  of  speech  will  make  no  use. 

But  ever  to  repeat  her  Ave  Mary. 

Two  syllables  alone  to  thee  are  given, 

What  mean  they  in  the  dialect  of  heaven  ?’ 

None  of  the  three  is  the  euckoo  of  the  others ;  and  between 
them  they  exhaust  the  poetry  of  the  bird.  We  are  tempted  to 
add  a  sentence  from  a  journal  kept  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brow  n.  ‘  The 
name  of  the  cuckoo  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  very 
pure  instiince  of  imitative  appellation.  But  in  giving  that  name, 
we  have  most  unjustly  defrauded  the  poor  bird  of  its  very  small 
variety  of  sound.  The  second  syllable  is  not  a  mere  echo  of  the 
first ;  it  is  the  sound  reversed,  like  the  reading  of  a  sotadic  line  ; 
and,  to  preserve  the  strictness  of  imitation,  we  should  give  it 
the  name  of  Ook-koo.’  A  lady  to  w'hom  w  e  quoted  this  remark 
of  Dr.  Browui’s,  assured  us  that  the  real  sound  is  ‘  ku-hu  ’ — the 
second  syllable  being  pronounced  by  the  bird  softer.  So  much 
for  this  bird  of  April. 
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Next  to  this  series  of  sweet  lamb-like  hleatings  to  the  kindred 
creatures  around  him  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  specify  as 
among  his  best  his  verses  ‘to  a  Nautilus,’  ‘  a  brother’s  Love  to 
his  Sister  ’  (a  poem  with  a  beautiful  train  of  ‘  virgin  *  thought, 
imperfectly  adonied) ;  ‘Address  to  certain  Gold-tishes  ’  (which 
beats  with  the  genuine  ‘  lamb’s  heart,’  as  the  eye  of  the  perpetual 
child  contemplates  the  gambols  of  those  genii  of  gold)  ;  and  ‘  To 
a  very  young  Nun,’  from  which,  as  suited  to  the  times,  wc  beg 
leave  to  quote  the  following  lines  : — 

‘  Yes,  yes !  thy  face,  thine  eyes,  thy  closed  lips,  prove 
Thou  wert  intended  to  be  loved  and  love. 

Poor  maiden !  victim  of  the  vilest  crafty 
At  which  e’er  Moloch  grinned  or  Belial  laughed. 

May  all  thy  aimless  wishes  be  forgiven. 

And  all  thy  sighs  be  registered  in  heaven. 

And  God  his  mercy  and  his  love  impart. 

To  what  thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  what  thou  art.’ 

Whether  in  any  circumstances  1 1.  Coleridge  could  have  elabo¬ 
rated  a  great  original  poem,  is  very  questionable.  His ‘Pro¬ 
metheus  ’  furnishes  no  adequate  base  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  a  brilliant,  but  broken-off,  misty,  and  uiuHiual 
production ;  nor  does  the  author  seem  to  have  thrown  his  heart 
into  it ;  and  hence  a  frosted  Prometheus  among  eternal  snows  ! 
It  is  very  different  wdth  the  passionate  and  half-insane  production 
of  Shelley,  who  says  Derwent  Coleridge  justly  ‘  brought  to  it 
vehement  impulse,  exhaustless  fancy,  the  music  of  the  splu'res, 
and  a  diction  glittering  as  sunlight  in  the  mist  of  a  w'at(‘rfall.’ 
Hut  he  adds,  with  like  truth,  ‘  he  did  7iot  bring  a  clear  insight, 
or  a  sane  judgment,  and  his  conception  or  adaptation  of  the 
mythus,  stripped  of  its  gorgeous  dr(*ss,  may  b('  called  vulgar,  at 
once  false  and  obvious.’  We  refer  our  rc'aders,  for  more  infor¬ 
mation,  if  not  light,  on  this  grand  Promethean  mystery,  to  two 
recent  papers,  one  in  the  (unhappily  defunct)  ‘  Palladium  ’  for 
January,  1851,  and  another  in  the  ‘  Eclectic’  for  October,  1850. 

Wc  cannot  then  be  justified  in  predicting  immortality,  or  even 
long  life,  or  even  the  prosperity  of  a  few*  years,  to  the  po(*tical 
wwks  of  Hartley  Coleridge.  Tluw  have  beauties;  but  they  are 
hardly  of  the  perennial  sort.  'I'he  strange  story  and  character 
of  the  man,  supply  at  present  an  odd  and  curious  frontisj)i<Te. 
But  the  poems  themselves  have  neither  the  vitality  of  absolute 
origination,  nor  that  of  strong  j)urp()se,  nor  that  of  a  unique  and 
indivisible  structure,  nor  that  of  consummate  art  and  elaborate 
polish.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  elegant  amuse- 
ments  of  an  accomplished  and  unhapj)y  man,  and,  as  such,  are 
destined  to  slow  and  certain  oblivion  ;  or  if  they  escaj)e  this  fate, 
it  wdll  be  mainly  owning  to  the  interest  posterity  must  attach 
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to  every  thing  and  person  connected  with  S.  1'.  Coleridge — c^ne 
of  the  great  spiritual  potentJites  of  the  age.  'I'lie  day  of  bishops 
and  of  popes  is  well-nigh  over,  but  it  may  be  drowiu'd  in  the 
glorv  of  a  better  day,  when  the  memory  of  the  kings  of  thought 
— w)io  rule  us  from  their  urns — shall  be  preserved  with  jealous 
care,  and  worshipped  with  almost  Popish  veneration ;  and  when 
this  noble  feeling  shall,  in  its  wide  sweep,  extend,  perhaps,  to 
all  their  works,  however  inferior,  and  to  all  their  sons,  although 
but  the  shadows  more  strongly,  or  more  faintly  described,  of 
their  giant  ])arents. 

Nor,  while  Hartley  Coleridge  was  umpiestionably  an  inheritor 
of  a  portion  of  his  father’s  mind,  can  the  author  of  this  biography, 
]>refixed  to  the  poems,  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  world- 
i’amous  name  he  bears.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  highly  creditable 
to  him — to  his  judgment — to  his  taste — to  his  learning — to  his 
])ow(*r  of  writing  his  mother  tongue — to  his  comprehension  and 
sagacity  of  thought — to  his  reverence  for  his  father’s  memory, 
and  to  his  regardful  pity  and  sorrowing  respect  for  his  ill-fated 
brother.  And  we  shall  wait,  with  considerable  interest,  for  th(‘ 
conclusion  of  the  truly  fraternal  task,  M’hich  he  purposes  in  ‘  a 
collection  of  the  author’s  miscellaneous  writings,’  as  well  as  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  ‘  Northern  Worthies,  with  additional  notes, 
sonu*  of  them  from  the  pen  of  S.  T.  Coleridg(\’ 


Since  this  Review  was  in  proof,  we  have  received,  and  read, 
most  of  the  ‘  Essays  and  Marginalia.’  They  are  far  more  in- 
tmesting  than  the  poems — less  suggested  by  others,  and  more 
suggestive  to  us.  AVc  see  in  them  the  riches  of  an  irregidar, 
but  extensive  learning — great  critical  sagacity —  a  refreshing  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought — and  all  his  usual  vividness  of  fancy. 
'J'he  constant  healthiness  of  taste,  mind,  and  morality,  is,  con¬ 
sidering  his  life  and  habits,  the  most  curious  characteristic  of  the 
whole.  His  essay  on  Hamlet  develops  a  view  which  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  our  own,  which  we  had  formed  on  independent 
grounds,  and  hope  soon  to  develop  in  another  place.  His  paper 
is  written  with  great  power  and  mastery.  Rut,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  Marginalia — those  slipshod 
sentences  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  on  his  books. 
These  ‘  fly-leaves,’  in  his  case — would  it  had  been  so  with  all  his 
father’s  still  more  profuse  and  precious  deposits — have  been 
arrested,  and  arc  here  fixed  in  a  permanent  form.  'I'lie  best  are 
those  on  Shakspere  and  on  good  old  John  Brown  of  Hadding¬ 
ton's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  A  copy  of  this  rather  obsolete 
work  came,  somehow  or  other,  into  poor  Hartley’s  possession — 
and  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  find  him,  with  great  gravity  and 
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occasional  wrath,  refuting  o])inions  of  the  excellent  old  Burgher, 
which  all  Biblical  scholars  had  abandoned  fitly  years  before, 
htill  the  notes  are  lull  ol  interest  and  learning — although  there 
occur  expressions,  now  and  then,  which  would  have  made  honest 
John  aghast.  Ihe  notes  on  Shakspere  are  remarkably  ingenious, 
d'hc  work  altogether  is  a  characteristic  and  readable  one — and, 
as  such,  we  cordially  commend  it. 


Art.  II.— 1.  The  A  ew  I  ork  Attretuher  ami  Dreewher^ 

1850;  Jntiuan/^  1851. 

2.  The  A"ew  York  Weekh/  Tribune^  Aprils  1851. 

8.  The  Anti-SIavenj  Reporter^  Jonnanj  to  Aprils  1851. 

4.  Opniwns  of  American  Ministers  on  Slavery  ami  the  Fuyitire  Slave 
Bill.  Selected  from  recent  American  Publications. 

'Tiik  United  States  Congress  of  1850  ])romises  to  acquire  a 
posthumous  fame  in  more  ways  than  one.  Protractc'd  to  an  in¬ 
ordinate  length  by  the  mutual  recriminations  of  contending 
])arties,  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  agree*  on  the  terms  of  tlu* 
(day  Compromise,  it  was  abruptly  (*nded  by  the  virtual  acce])t- 
anee,  both  in  the  House  of  Ih'presentatives  and  in  the  Senate,  of 
all  the  substantial  measures  contemplated  in  that  (  oin promise. 
Among  these,  are  the  admission  of  the  free-soil  California  as  the 
thirty-lirst  state  of  the  Union  ;  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  as  imh'pendent  territories  ;  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
traflic  in  tlie  district  of  (\)lumbia  ;  and,  on  tin*  other  hand,  in 
the  so-called  ‘adjustment’  is  the  sittlemcnt  of  the  boundary  of 
d'exas,  the  surr(‘iuler  of  1).5,0()0  square  miles  ot  fret*  territory, 
and  the  grant  of  10,()()0,()(H)  dollars  to  that  state  in  compensation 
for  a  confessedly  unfound(*d  claim  prelern*d  by  it  to  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico  ;  and  last  of  all  is  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 

,  President  Fillmore,  in  his  message  at  the  optming  ol  the 
present  Congress,  set  Ids  seal  of  approval  to  the  p;ussing  of  this 
series  of  measures.  He  considers  them  ‘  as  a  settlement  in  ])rin- 
ciple  and  substance — a  linal  st  tth'incnt  of  tin*  dangerous  and  ex¬ 
citing  subjc’cts  which  tlu’y  embrac<*d  and  maintains  that,  ‘  in 
their  mutual  dependence  and  connexion,  they  formed  a  system 
of  compromise*  the  most  conciliatory  and  best  for  the  entire 
country  that  could  be  obtained  from  conllicting  sectional  interests 
and  opinions;’  a  system  viewed  by  him  ‘  as  tin*  best,  if  not  the 
only,  means  of  restoring  p(*ac<‘  and  (jui(‘t  to  the  country,  and 
N.  s. - VOL.  I.  X  X 
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maintaining  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  Union.’  It  appears, 
however,  that  such  peaceful  results  as  President  Fillmore  and 
his  Cabinet  contemplate  are  not  likely  to  ensue.  California  has, 
indeed,  been  admitted  as  a  free  state,  and  the  Union  is  not  dis¬ 
solved,  notwithstanding  all  the  blustering  threats  of  ^Ir.  Foote 
and  other  Southern  men  ;  and  by  this  admission  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Senate  between  the  slave  and  the  free  states  has 
been  destroyed.  The  slave-trade  has  been  abolished  in  Colum¬ 
bia  ;  though  the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  forbidden  in  Congress.  The  free  states  have  shown  much 
forbearance,  to  say  the  least — if,  indeed,  they  have  not  compro¬ 
mised  their  principles  as  honest  citizens,  in  respect  of  the  'J'exan 
measures — and  they  have  seen  their  will  overruled  in  respect  of 
the  territories  which,  so  far  as  federal  action  is  concerned,  are 
laid  open  to  the  inroads  of  slavery.  But  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
contains  ])rinciples  so  outrageous  in  themselves,  and  so  opposed 
both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  the  man  can 
scarcely  be  in  his  sane  mind  who  expects  that  that  measure  will 
conduce  to  peace.  This  bill,  hurried  through  all  its  stages 
during  the  last  days  of  a  protracted  session,  is  confessedly 
designed  to  allay  the  choler  of  Southern  planters,  boiling  over 
at  the  admission  of  free  California.  If,  however,  it  is  fitted  to 
appease  the  South,  it  must  needs  exasperate  the  North,  by  com¬ 
pelling  all  citizens  to  form  an  organized  press-gang  to  hunt  down 
runaway  slaves,  and  to  hand  over  all  alleged  to  be  such  to  the 
men  who  claim  them  for  their  own. 

A\e  were  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  hear  that  when  the 
tidings  of  the  passing  of  this  bill  first  reached  Boston,  a 
league  of  freedom  was  organized,  and  the  most  intense  feeling  of 
sympathy  manifested  for  the  oppressed  race,  coupled  with  the 
resolution  to  shelter  them,  and  obtain  a  fair  trial  until  the  law 
itself  should  be  repealed.  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  other  free 
States,  have  spoken  with  emphasis  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Conventions.  We  may  instance  the  third  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Vermont :  —  ‘3.  That 
we  hereby  express  our  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  from  Service  Bill,  recently  passed  by  Congress ;  because  we 
hold  that,  in  some  of  its  features,  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional, 
and,  if  not,  that  it  is  grossly  tyrannical  in  its  provisions,  and 
tramples  down  all  those  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  which 
have  borne  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  have  been  the  chief  glory 
of  Anglo-Saxon  legislation  from  time  immemorial.’  The 
Northern  States  generally  have  evinced  hostility  to  this  bill, 
and  a  determination  to  resist  its  application  to  the  utmost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  slave-states,  seeing  the  excitement  and 
opposition  created  by  this  question  in  the  North,  have  threatened 
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ilisunion,  and  even  war.  Governor  Floyd  recommends  the  State 
L('gislatiire  ol  ^  irginia  to  lay  ‘  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  the 
products  ot  |he  non-slave-holding  States  offered  for  sale  within 
our  territory,’  and  also,  ‘  a  tax  upon  foreign  goods  imported 
through  non-slavc-holding  states,  such  as  will  offer  effectual 
<'ncouragement  to  dirc'ct  importation  into  our  own  ports.’  The 
Georgian  Convention  re])udiates  the  ordinance  of  1787,  claims 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in  Columbia,  and  demands  absti¬ 
nence  in  the  North  from  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery. 

The  Mississipi  Legislature  lias  appoint('d  a  committee  of  four¬ 
teen  members  of  the  House*,  and  se’ven  of  the  St'iiate,  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  d'he  governor  has  sent  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  asking  for  the  immediate*  organization  of  tlu*  militia,  'fhe 
Senate  of  South  Carolina  has  passed  a  bill  for  a  convention, 
and  given  300, 000  dollars  to  be*  ap])lie*d  to  military  juirpose's. 
It  is  the  avowed  se*ntime*nt  of  the*  Southern  State's  ‘  that  the 
rejiCcd  of  the  law,  or  any  e*sse*ntial  modification  of  it,  is  a  virtual 
rej)cal  of  the  Union.’ 

li  e  confe*ss  ourse*lvcs  not  sorry  that  the  jirofe'ssed  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  Free  States  will  now  be*  fully  put  to  the  test. 
'I'he  anomaly  of  their  position  must  thus  force  itse*lf  jirominently 
on  their  notice,  the  general  epiestion  of  slave*ry  will  be  more 
fully  discussed,  and,  even  should  the  obnoxious  bill  not  be 
spee*dily  repcah'd,  it  will,  ere  long,  become*  a  de*ad  letter  in  the 
statute  book  from  the  practical  difliculties  atte  nding  its  cx(*cution. 

A  strong  Union  party  has  originated  with  these  mcasure*8  of 
com])romise,  hcade*d  by  the  IVcsident,  Messrs.  Webster,  Cass, 
Dickinson,  Ihichanan,  and  C’lay,  backed  by  the  entire  South, 
and  by  the  mercantile  inte*rest  of  the  North.  'I'he'y  have  agitate*d 
with  much  effect  in  large  citie*s  like  lloston  and  Ne*w  York, 
and  have  e*vcn  succceeled,  for  a  time*,  in  eli verting  popular  re¬ 
sentment  from  themselves,  and  in  bringing  it  to  bear  against 
the  abolitionists,  as  though  they  were*  traitors  to  tin*  Constitution. 
On  thanksgiving  day,  many  ministers  of  religion  made  themselves 
notorious  by  ])reaching  sermons  on  the  duty  of  implicit  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  be,  thus  virtually  endorsing  the  compromise 
measures,  and  tacitly  condemning  the  conscie  ntious  deference 
paid  by  multitudes  of  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  to  the 
higher  law  of  heaven.  The ‘.lournal  of  Conmierce,’ the ‘New 
York  Herald,’  and  a  large  portion  of  the  press  in  the  tree  States, 
have  re-echoed  these  sentiments,  and,  for  n  titnc^  the  cries  of 
Union  and  Federalism  succeed  in  drowning  those*  ot  Justice, 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity;  and,  it  is  hoped,  even  by  such 
statesmen  as  Daniel  AV  ebster  and  Henry  (  lay,  that  the 
Compromise  will  stand.  AN  e  arc  strangely  mistaken,  however, 
if  the  feelings  thus  attempted  to  be  smothered,  do  not  burst 
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forth  with  redoubled  energy  wlien  the  question  comes  to  be 
discussed,  as  it  cannot  but  b(',  in  Congress,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  every  instance  in  which  the  law  is  sought  to  be  enforced 
will  tend  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  the  entire  system  of  slavery. 
It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
first  in  its  origin  and  general  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Federal  Union,  and,  secondly ,  in  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation. 

I.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  original  formation  of  the 
Union,  the  question  of  slavery  was  got  over  by  a  compromise, 
each  state  agreeing  not  to  interfere  with  the  institutions  which 
might  be  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the  others.  The  question  of 
slavery,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  over  which  alone  the 
federal  government  had  control,  was  left  unsettled.  I'he  debates 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  spirit  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  then  (Inally  adopted,  indicate,  however,  with  sulRcient 
distinctness,  that  slavery  was  regarded,  as  a  system,  exceptional, 
local,  and  destined  gradually  to  be  abolished ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  question,  thus  excluded  from  national 
politics,  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  federal  government. 

As  the  loss  by  runaways  from  the  slave-plantations  was  found 
to  be  very  considerable,  the  Southerners  forced  a  law  through 
Congress  in  1793,  enacting  that  the  master,  or  his  agent,  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue,  retake,  and  carry  back  his  slave.  This 
law  was,  however,  verv  inoperative  in  practice. 

The  II  on.  Josiah  (Jiiiney,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reputa¬ 
ble  citizens  of  Massachusetts  declan'd,  not  long  ago,  that  in 
that  state  no  person  has  ever  been  delivered  to  his  mast(‘r  iiiuh'r 
the  1  aw  of  1793;  and  it  appears,  from  a  statement  of  Lord 
(kirlisle,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institute,  that 
IVnnsylvania  and  other  Free  States  had  granted  a  trial  by  jury 
to  the  retaken  fugitives,  until  it  was  ruled  by  tlu*  Suj)r(‘in(' 
(’ourt  of  Justice  in  1842,  that  the  Free  States  were  not  cm])ow(T(‘d 
so  to  do.  'lliis  apjK'ars  to  us  an  infringement  on  the  iiuh'pendent 
action  of  the  States,  and  has  not,  we  belit've,  Ix'en  submitted  to. 
It  may  be  well  imagined  that  individual  citizens  of  the  Free  and 
Slave  State's  were  constantly  coming  into  collision  on  the  (piestion. 
4'he  Southerners  were  contente'd  with  nothing  less  than  com])letc 
silence  on  the  subject  of  slaverv  in  Congress  —  all  petitions 
and  memorials  relating  to  the  slave-trade  in  Columbia  wen' 
ord('red  to  be  laid  on  the  table  unread,  and  nev(*r  recurred  to. 
Ministerial  sanction  Wivs  givc'n  to  the  detc'iition  of  abolition  ])apers 
at  (’harleston,  and  Mr.  Calhoun’s  (lag  Bill,  prohibiting  all  post¬ 
masters  trom  receiving  or  forwarding  such  papers,  was  only 
thrown  out  on  the  third  reading.  The  Compromise  was  surt'ly 
t'uough  in  itself  to  satisfy  the  South,  and  humiliate  the  North, 
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without  additional  exactions  and  exceptions.  Slavery  was 
avowedly  admitted  in  that  Compromise  as  a  basis  lor  dirt'ct 
taxation  and  representation,  and,  accortlin<ij  to  its  ])rovisions,  the 
slaveholiU'rs  are  actually  entitled  to  send  to  (’on^ress  sixty 
representatives  more  than  is  allowed  to  an  ecjual  number  of 
citizens  in  the  North,  the  ])roperty  in  human  Hi'sh  givini;  to 
those  States  the  voice  which  they  wo\dd  have  if  their  slaves 
were  free  citizens.  We  can  only  blush  for  those  Free  States 
that  could  thus  cul})ably  commit  themselves  to  so  iniipiitous 
a  compact.  And  ('ven  now,  when,  in  sj)iti*  of  gov('rnm(*nts  and 
presidents  lavourable  to  slavery,  the  voice  of  abolition  has  made 
itselt  heard  and  respected  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  when,  as 
the  result,  the  district  ot  Columbia  is  fr(*(‘,  tlu'iH*  is  vet,  on  tlu? 
])art  ol  the  Free  States,  an  extraordinary,  and,  as  it  a])])ears  to 
us,  most  shameful  and  suicidal  deference  shown  to  tlu'  bid  lyings 
ot  the  South.  A\^c  comprehend  the  distinction  betweiui  the  acts 
of  the  federal  government  and  those  of  the  sev(*ral  States. 
do  not  implicate  Maine  or  Vermont  in  the  diri'ct  upholding  of 
slavery,  nor  do  we  condemn  the  Ui'public,  as  a  whole,  for  the 
threatened  repudiations  of  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  and  the 
actual  repudiation  of  Mississipi.  We  are  aware  of  the  plausible 
reason  alleged  for  the  Free  States  not  pressing  the  federal 
government  to  legislate  on  the  general  question  of  slavery,  that 
the  commercial  and  social  interests  of  the  States  at  large  arc  not 
to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  threatened  dismemberment  of  the 
Union,  which  the  agitation  of  this  particular  question  might 
induce ;  but  still  w  e  must  aver  that,  w  here  a  moral  principle 
is  at  stake,  mere  political  considerations  should  give  place, 
llesidcs,  the  rule  has  been  already  broken  through  :  the  federal 
government  has  taken  action  on  the  slavery  (piestion,  once  and 
again,  in  authorizing  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Pill, 
W’hich  acts  prospi'ctively,  be  it  remembered,  and  involves  all 
States  hcrealter  to  be  formed  in  the  ri'sponsibility  of  upholding 
the  system.  'J'hc  government  was  acting  in  its  legitimate  pro¬ 
vince  to  legislate,  as  it  has  wisely  and  w  ell  doin',  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  but  it  stepped  out  of  its  proper  province  in  sanctioning 
the  introduction  and  ojicration  of  a  bill  wdiich  must  compromise 
and  embarrass  the  whole  Union.  In  th('  enactment  of  this  law, 
therefore,  we  conceive  that  the  jiact  betw'een  the  States  in  the 
Convention  of  1787  has  been  palpably  broki’n,  and  that  the 
action  of  (’ongress  in  this  case  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  (.’ourt  of  Justice  in  the  I  nited 
States,  above  referred  to,  must  go  for  nothing  with  those  true 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  remember  that  the  Court  ot 
Xing’s  Pencil  decidc’d  that  (diaries  1.  was  authorized  to  levy 
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taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons, — and  tliat 
it  was  ruled  in  the  highest  tribunal  of  England  that  rarliamcnt 
had  the  right,  in  all  cases  whatever,  to  tax  the  colonies,  without 
being  represented. 

2.  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  can  stand  the  test  of  constitutional  law. 

I'he  Act  of  1793,  being  found,  in  a  great  degree,  inoperative, 
the  present  act  provides  for  ‘  the  appointment  by  district  judges 
of  commissioners  in  each  county  of  the  several  States,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  issue  process  for  the  arrest  of  slaves,  and  of  assistant 
commissioners,  whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  arrest  such  slave.  The 
deputy-marshal  in  each  county  is  also  authorized  and  recpiircd  to 
serve  such  process.  And  any  of  the  said  commissioners  or 
marshal,  holding  such  process,  may  call  to  his  aid  every  citizen 
of  the  county,  and  if  such  citizen  shall  refuse  when  called  on,  he 
will  forfeit  five  hundred  dollars,  and  if  the  deputy-marshal  or 
commissioners  shall  fail  to  arrest  such  slave,  when  he  has  power 
to  do  so,  he  will  forfeit  one  thousand  dollars.’  T  he  commissioner 
is  to  receive  ten  dollars  if  a  certificate  is  granted  in  favour  of 
the  claimant,  and  five  dollars  if  the  fugitive  is  discharged. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  are  the  words,  ‘And  by  taking, 
or  causing  such  person  to  be  taken,  forthwith,  before  such  court, 
judge,  or  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case  in  a  summary  manner^ 

T  his  sixth  section  is  enough  in  itself  to  condemn  the  whole 
act,  and  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  avers  that  no  person  shall  ‘  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.^  It  is  equally 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  each  free  state,  which  guarantccjs 
personal  liberty  to  all,  unless  deprived  of  it  by  ‘  due  course  oj 
law,^  and  maintains  that  ‘  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
inviolate.’  The  affidavit  and  bare  testimony  of  the  slaveholder 
are  received  as  sufficient  evidence,  and  the  alleged  fugitive  is 
not  allowed  to  procure  and  to  produce  evidence  to  establish  his 
freedom.* 


•  At  Detroit  a  negro  was  brought  before  the  commissioner  as  a  fugitive 
slave  from  'Fennessee.  The  counsel  for  the  negro  presented  an  affidavit, 
duly  sworn  by  the  former,  that  he  was  manumitted  by  tlie  deed  of  the  present 
claimant  for  700  dollars,  which  the  latter  had  received  for  the  same,  and  that 
the  deed  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  negro’s  friends  in  Cincinnati.  On  this 
affidavit  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  moves  that  the  case  be  continued  until 
the  deed  of  emancination  can  be  procured,  and  used  as  evidence.  The  com¬ 
missioner  decides  tnat  the  deed  would  be  inadmissible  if  produced ;  that  he 
has  no  power  to  inquire  into  any  defence  the  negro  may  have  against  the 
claim,  but  only  to  determine  whether  the  case  presented,  on  the  part  of 
the  claimant,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  certificate  for  the  removal  of  the 
negro.  The  *  Buffalo  Kxpress  ’  comments  with  reason,  *  If  this  decision  is 
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I  he  virtual  bribe,  and  the  liability  to  a  torloit  (’quivaleut  to 
the  value  ot  the  fugitive,  are  likely  to  prove  too  much  lor  the 
integrity  of  ordinary  men.  I  he  parts  ot  the  act,  however,  most 
revolting  to  the  feelings  of  Northern  men,  are  the  clauses  which 
require  all  good  citizens  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  j)rompt  and 
efficient  execution  of  this  law,  whenevtu*  their  services  may  be 
required,  ‘  under  heavy  pc'iialties,  and  those  in  section  seven,  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  who  shall,  in  anv  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,’  aid  the'fugitive  in  his  flight,  shall  incur  a 
penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  suffer  six  months’  imprison¬ 


ment. 

Such  is  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  which,  not  contented  with 
recapturing  the  poor  fugitive,  compels  free  citizens  of  the  Com* 
monwealth  to  be  petty  informers,  and  to  form  a  constabulary  of 
slave-hunters,  contrary  to  their  most  sacred  convictions,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  (Hirist.  Will  the  Act  prove  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  or  will  its  provisions  be  carried  out  I  'Time  alone 
can  show  ;  our  trust  for  the  issue  is  in  the  provi(h‘nce  and 
justice  of  God.  A  tem])est  of  indignation  has  burst  forth  on 
the  heads  of  the  Anti-slavery  party  for  assisting  and  harbouring 
the  fugitives,  and,  especially  at  the  ])resent  crisis,  they  arc 
charged  with  violating  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Hut  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  the  most  orderly  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  occu])y  the  forefront  of  opposition  ?  Mr.  Beecher, 
in  the  New  York  ‘  Independent’  (Nov.  7,  1850),  presents  the 
case  in  the  proper  light  when  he  says : — 


‘No  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  a  law  which  commands  him  to  infmct 
injury  upon  another.  We  must  endure^  but  never  commit  \\xor\^.  .  .  . 
A  law  which  enjoins  upon  a  citizen  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and, 
still  more,  of  an  open,  disgraceful,  and  flagitious  crime,  has  violated 
the  confidence  of  the  citizen,  and  is  dissolved  in  the  court  of  CJod  the 
moment  it  is  enacted.  .  .  .  Liberty  of  conscience  is  but  another  name 
for  liberty  of  resistance  to  legal  invasions  of  conscience.  ...  A  law 
to  make  citizens  the  inflicters  of  wrongs  the  most  fatal,  for  which, 
once  committed,  no  patience  can  bring  a  remedy,  is  such  an  insult  to 
moral  sense  and  common  sense  that  the  Christianity  of  a  land  which 


sustained,  no  coloured  man  north  can  he  safe  for  a  day.  If  the  deed  of 
freedom  is  annulled  by  the  act,  there  will  be  perjuries  enough  to  send  into 
slavery  every  coloured  man  and  woman  north  ot  Mason  and  Dixon  s  lino. 
Another  glaring  case  is  that  of  Adam  (iihson,  a  free  citizen  of  New  Jersey, 
arrested,  on  a  false  pretence  and  without  legal  warrant,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
hurried  off  to  slavery  in  defiance  of  positive  evidence  of  his  freedom.  At 
Government  expense  he  w*as  conveyed  to  \Vm.  Knight,  of  Llkton,  Mur)land, 
his  alleged  nnister,  who  disavowed  the  ownership  which  had  been  uflirmed 
by  the  commissioner.  Hut  for  the  honesty  of  this  planter,  this  free  citizen 
would  have  remained  a  slave  for  life. 
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should  tamely  obey  it  would  be  a  solemn  mockery.  What  arc 
we  asked  to  do  ?  To  keep  the  compromise  of  the  constitution  by 
violating  the  fundamental  declaration  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.’ 

This  strikes  us  as  sound  doctrine,  and  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  such  avowals  are  a  fair  expression  of  the  feeling  of  a  large 
body  in  the  Free  States.  We  trust  that  the  bugbear  of  fede¬ 
ralism  will  not  succeed  in  overlaying  the  honest  convictions  of 
the  freemen  of  the  North.  A  Christian,  who  sends  his  Christian 
brother  back  to  slavery,  severing  him  from  his  domestic  relations, 
consigning  him  to  a  savage,  godless,  taskmaster  ;  to  a  serfdom 
worse  to  him  than  that  of  Siberia — to  banishment  from  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  law,  from  religious  privileges,  from  the  Church  of  whicli 
he  is  a  memb(‘r,  barring  from  him  the  word  of  God — such  a 
Christian,  we  say,  belies  Ids  name,  or  else  is  Christ  leagued  with 
Ibdial.  AVould  a  Roman  Christian  betray  his  brother,  and  consign 
him  to  the  lions  {  Let  American  professors  judge  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  'I'hat  the  anti-slavery  cause  has  received,  and  will  yet 
receive,  an  immense  impetus  by  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Rill,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  spleen  of  the  pro-slavery  ])arty  vents  itself  forth  with 
envenonu'd  bitterness  upon  the  friends  of  abolition.  The  ‘  New 
York  11  crahr  has  always  been  notorious  for  its  hatred  to  the 
coloured  race.  In  a  number  of  that  print,  published  soon  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  after  referring  to  the  intense  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  coloured  people  at  Detroit,  and  other  places  on  the 
(’anadian  frontier,  thus  occasioned,  it  is  remarked — 

‘  Wc  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of  a  war  of  extermination 
breaking  out  between  the  races,  which  will  not  be  confined  to  the  West, 
but  which  will  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Free  States.  After 
an  agitation  of  twenty  years,  the  slavery  question  lias  reached  a  crisis, 
the  only  crisis  that  could  follow,  and  the  scenes  which  the  abolition 
fanatics  laboured  to  produce  in  the  South  between  the  black  and  the 
white  races,  these  arc  now  in  danger  of  being  enacted  in  the  Free 
States." 

This  is  significant  enough  from  the  print  which  on  August  60, 
1845,  pronounced  as  follows: — 

‘  That  the  whole  of  the  Southern  States  w  ill  one  day  be  peopled 
solely  by  a  white  race,  and  that  the  African  races  will  disappear,  is  just 
as  certain  as  that  the  red  race  w  hich  formerly  occupied  the  States  ol 
New  FiOgland,  New  York,  and  their  sister  communities,  have  faded 
and  disappeared  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  millions  who  now'  occupy  the 
soil.  They  will  disappear  in  the  same  woy^  and  by  a  similar  process^  as 
that  by  which  the  red  races  have  disappeared.* 
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Compare  these  sentiments — ‘  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that,’ 
and  say  whether  the  atrocious  libeller  is  not  condemned  hy  his 
own  mouth.  Surely  the  guilt  of  Southern  slave-owners  is  black 
enough  already,  without  the  infusion  of  this  yet  deeper  dve. 
The  ‘  Herald’  is  not  alone,  unhappily,  in  its  ideas  of  the  black 
race  ‘  disappearing’  and  ‘  fading  away,’  but  we  cannot  do  such 
injustice  to  the  Northern  States  as  to  believe  that  they  would 
connive  at  such  a  result.  The  extermination  of  the  Indian  races 
does  not  surely  sit  so  lightly  on  the  nation’s  conscience  that  it 
would  willingly  see  enacted  such  another  scene.  Then,  indeed, 
would  liberty  wail  for  her  lost  children — then  would  the  stars 
on  the  national  escutcheon  be  emblazonments  of  infamy,  and  its 
stripes  be  darkly  stained  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  human 
beings.  As  things  are  now,  in  many  Southern  States,  men  calling 
themselves  civilized  and  free,  arc  coolly  and  systematically  con¬ 
signing  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  a  living  death.  We 
do  not  profess  to  pronounce ^  like  the  ‘  New  York  Herald,’  on 
the  future  destinies  of  the  coloured  race,  but  we  cannot  help 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  bond-slaves  of  Egypt  and  the 
slaves  of  these  Southern  United  States.  ‘  I.et  my  ])eople  go  that 
they  may  serve  me,’  >vas  the  command  of  God  to  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters,  but  the  more  his  messengers  n'lnonstratcd,  the  more 
galling  was  the  yoke  of  bondage  made.  I'he  heaviest  charge  that 
we  have  to  bring  against  the  slaveholders  of  the  Southern  States 
is,  that  they  will  not  let  these  millions  serve  their  God;  they  will 
not  let  them  know,  if  they  can  help  it,  that  they  have  immortal 
souls.  Th(‘y  withhold  from  them  education,  and  then  say,  How 
ignorant !  how  much  below  the  white  man  in  the  scale  of  being  I 
They  bar  out  religion,  and  exclaim.  How  wanting  they  arc  in 
natural  affection  and  moral  ])rinciplc  !  If  tlnw  longer  delay  to 
do  what  justice,  and  what  the  God  of  justice,  demands,  these 
bond-slaves  may  have  their  exodus — tlnn’r  cruel  oppressions  lUtiy, 
at  length,  exceed  the  limits  of  endurance,  and,  as  a  nation, 
encouraged  by  the  sympathies  of  all  true  sons  of  freedom,  they 
may  unite  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  seek  a  settlement  else¬ 
where;  of  their  own  free  will,  they  may  go  forth,  guided  by 
Divine  Providence,  to  found  a  noble  community,  and  to  testify, 
it  may  be,  to  all  the  nations.  How  their  intellectual  and  moral 
capacities  have  been  belied.  The  soundest  policy  of  the  several 
States  is  to  pre])are  at  once  for  an  event  which  must  sooner  or 
later  transpire — the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negro  race — 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  Hc'public  from  the  danger  of  sudden 
outbreaks,  if  not  from  a  Helot  war. 

The  question  of  emancipation  is  not  so  simple  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  imagined.  It  is  possible  that  the  negroes  thcmselvT's 
would  suffer  by  immediate'  emancipation,  if  some  other  measures 
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which  the  case  requires,  and  which  justice  cnl’orces,  were  not  con¬ 
temporaneously  adopted.  Even  in  the  tropical  climates  of  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  the  labour  of  the  whites  is  found  to  be  the  most 
profitable.  In  these  states  labour  constitutes  the  wealth,  and 
they  would  probably  be  greatly  and  speedily  enriched  by  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  labour  which  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  induce.  The  blacks  have,  at  present,  nearly  the 
monopoly  of  labour;  and  it  appears  that  in  several  states,  Virginia 
for  instance,  frequent  strikes  occur  among  the  white  workmen, 
who  insist  on  the  discharge  of  all  (free)  coloured  people  in  their 
master’s  employ.  To  such  a  pitch  has  this  jealousy  been  raised 
in  Georgia,  that,  by  positive  statute  of  the  State,  coloured 
mechanics  and  unisons,  slave  or  free,  are  prohibited  from  making 
contracts  for  the  erection  or  re])airs  of  buildings.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  immediate  emancipation  might  create  new 
miseries  for  the  blacks,  unless  protected  for  a  while  from  white 
competition.  It  seems,  from  recent  accounts,  that  the  Southern 
States  are  preparing  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  /rce  coloured  people,  in  a  very  summary  manner. 
In  the  recent  Convention  of  Virginia,  it  Avas  formally  proposed 
to  expel  the  free  people  of  colour  from  the  State ;  and  Governor 
Seabrook,in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  re¬ 
commends  a  similar  course.  AVc  should  entertain  more  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  speedy  advent  of  emancipation,  were  it  not  for 
the  extraordinary  jircjudicc  which  prevails  e  ven  in  the  Free 
States  against  all  peo])le  of  colour,  flic  slightest  taint  of  African 
blood  suffices  to  ostracise  a  man.  d'liis  repugnance  is  shown  not 
only  in  their  exclusion  from  public  offices,  and  the  commonest 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  in  social  life.  They  must  dine  at 
separate  tables,  travel  in  separate  conveyances,  Avorship  in  sepa¬ 
rate  conventicles ;  and  noAv,  by  the  o]ieration  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  arc  liable  to  be  arrested  on  mere  suspicion,  on  the 
bare  statement  of  tAvo  interested  pursuivants,  Avithout  the  benefit 
of  Habeas  (.'orpus  or  trial  by  jury.  Coloured  children  are 
taught  in  separate  schools  from  those  of  the  privileged  class,  as 
if  to  perpetuate  the  distinction  betAveen  the  races  in  every 
succeeding  generation.  It  is  the  fear  of  amalgamation  Avhich 
Jiceounts,  in  great  measure,  for  the  inferior  social  jiosition  of  the 
blacks.  The  repugnance  to  intermarriage  can  scarcely  be  ex- 

’  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ‘  as  a 
d  tiiat  his  grandchild  Avould 
intermarry  Avith  the  direct  descendant  of  one  of  his  menial 
servants.  .  .  .  'That  the  attainder  of  blood  should  outlast  all 
trace  of  African  features  betraAs  a  feeling  allied  to  the  most 
extravagant  aristocratic  pride  of  the  feudal  age.’  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  no  Avonder  that  the  Colonization  sclu'inc  has 


aggerated.  ‘  'fhey  shrink  from  it, 
European  noble  Avould  do  if  tol 
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been  revived.  In  the  Session  of  the  Ihiited  States  Senate,  on 
the  15th  of  January  last,  Mr.  Clay  presented  three  petitions  from 
Indiana,  praying  that  (\mgress  would  adopt  some  steps  to  re¬ 
move  all  those  free  coloured  people  in  the  States  who  were 
willing  to  go  to  Africa,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  their 
support  for  one  year  after  their  arrival  there.  The  honourable 
gentleman,  in  supporting  the  petitions,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  there  was  no  project  of  the  age  e([ual  to  this,  and  that 
*  nothing  could  be  done  for  their  relief,  except  to  transport  them 
to  the  home  of  their  ancestors.’  Nothiny,  indeed?  A  philan¬ 
thropy  more  mawkish  and  iiimsy  than  that  of  this  ('olonization 
scheme  can  hardly  be  conceived,  for  not  only  have  former 
attempts  of  the  kind  proved  utter  failures,  but  experience 
attests  that  negro  families  removed  to  Liberia  are  cut  off’  by 
fever  almost  as  rapidly  as  Europeans.  And  as  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
other  proposal  to  put  down  the  African  slave-trade,  let  him  first 
shut  up  the  home  markets  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  All  such 
legislation  is  w’ide  of  the  mark.  Why  not  grap])le  boldly  w'ith 
the  evil,  and  deal  justly  by  the  coloured  race,  whether  slave  or 
free ;  for  we  do  maintain,  that  these  proscribed  millions  have  as 
good  a  foothold  on  the  soil,  and  as  good  a  title  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  AmericajiSy  as  white  men  sprung  from  a  European 
stock. 

It  seems  by  the  latest  accounts  that  the  Union  party  are,  for 
the  present,  carrying  all  before  them  in  the  Northern  States ; 
and  that  the  dread  of  disunion  is  so  great,  that  even  tlie  enormity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  is  overlooked.  The  position  is  a  very 
grave  one,  it  must  b('  owned  ;  but  if  union  can  be  purcluised  at 
no  less  dear  a  rate  than  by  pc'rpctuating  slavery  as  a  national  in¬ 
stitution,  we  can  sec  but  one  alternative  for  an  honourable  state* 
to  follow.  One  principal  result  of  pandering  to  Southern  views 
is  that  of  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement ;  the  craving  for  extcnd(*d 
territory  and  glory  has  taken  strong  possession  of  the  national 
mind.  This  suits  well  the  cupidity  and  duplicity  of  the  slave- 
breeders  and  slave-owners.  Why  wiis  Florida  purchased,  if  not 
mainly  to  subserve  the  objects  of  slavery — that  so  ready  a  refuge 
might  be  withheld  from  the  fugitives  ?  Why  was  Texas  over¬ 
run  and  forcibly  possessed,  except  as  ci  convenient  field  for  the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery  t  It  will  be,  indeed,  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  selfishness  of  man  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  of  enlightenment  and  civilization,  if  this 
worship  of  territory,  of  gold,  and  of  glory,  should,  when 
weighed  in  the  scales  with  a  union  of  smaller  dimensions,  but 
purer  principles,  be  found  to  prevail.  Ihit  this  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe.  Under  present  circumstances,  we  cannot 
understand  with  what  justice  the  United  States  can  be  called  a 
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Free  llcpublic,  while  abolitionists  dare  not  tread  the  soil  ot’ 
Southern  States,  and  while  mobs  of  gentlemen  can  be  found  to 
pack  anti-slavery  meetings  in  the  Northern  States,  and  to  enact 
such  scenes  as  Fimeuil  Hall  has  witnessed  in  August,  1835,  and 
November,  1850.  In  the  cradle  of  American  liberty,  that  sacred 
name  has  been  grossly  outraged  by  her  perjured  sons.  We  be¬ 
lieve  most  firmly  that  the  Federal  Union  cannot  be  maintaiiu  d 
but  with  the  extinction  of  slavery ;  and  when  the  public  mind  of 
the  Free  States  shall  be  brought  calmly  to  consider  the  case,  we 
think  that  this  conviction  will  gain  rapid  ground. 

W  hen  the  abolition  movement  attains  to  such  a  head  that  an 
emancipation  bill  shall  be  introduced,  and  strongly  backed  in 
Congress,  the  last  desperate  cry  of  the  Slave  States  will  bo  for 
compensation.  The  slave-planting  States  will  scarcely  need  it, 
if  free  white  labour  is  really  more  profitable  than  that  of  slaves ; 
and  the  slave-breeding  States,  so  flagrant  is  their  guilt,  s\irely  do 
not  deserve  it.  No  doubt,  however,  to  perpetuate  the  Federal 
Union,  compensation  would  be  made;  and  in  the  national  trea¬ 
sury  are  funds  available  for  the  purpose,  which  can  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  a  slight  addition  of  rental  on  the  immense  public 
lands.  Matters  of  detail  could  be  adjusted,  were  the  principle 
once  recognised — that  after  such  a  date,  ‘  all  slaves  and  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  slaves  shall  be  free.’ 

A  fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  the  churches  of  Amcriea. 
A\'h  atever  may  be  said  by  their  apologists,  their  supineness 
constitutes  the  strength  of  the  slave  system.  'i'hey  might 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination,  and  nothing  prevents  tlu  ir 
doing  so  but  the  corrupting  infiucneeof  the  associations  in  which 
thev  stand.  They  have  yielded  to  the  power  which  they  ought 
to  bavc  controlled.  Public  opinion,  which  they  should  have 
moulded,  has,  unhappily,  moulded  them.  The  salt  has  lost  its 
savour — the  light  has  been  hid  under  a  bushel  ;  and  it  has  re¬ 
sulted,  in  consccpicnce,  that  the  rankest  vice  of  American  society 
finds  an  asylum  within  precincts  which  ought  to  have  been  too 
hallowed  even  for  its  momentary  presence.  It  is  in  vain  for 
Americans  to  tell  us  that  we  do  not  understand  the  matter ;  that 
we  arc  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  political  institutions, 
and  see  not  the  tendency  of  the  measures  we  advocate.  c  deny 
all  this.  There  is  no  such  mystery  in  the  ease  as  their  assertions 
imply  ;  and  the  acrimony  with  which  these  assertions  are  fre- 
^pientlv  made,  betray  their  own  mistrust  and  conscious  weakness. 
The  case  is  no  further  difficult  than  a  thousand  others  in  which 
secular  interests  are  apparently  opposed  to  moral  principle. 
Apart  from  such  interests,  the  matter  would  not  admit  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  doubt.  It  would  be  clear,  simple,  and  CfTsily-determined 
— a  case  in  which  the  rule  of  Christian  duty  would  be  instantly 
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(liscenicd,  and  where  all  the  energies  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  combine  for  its  enforcement.  That  such  is  not  the  fact, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  mournful  incidents  in  the  chequered 
page  of  the  Church’s  history.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  sale 
of  Indulgences  being  defended  by  the  Pa])acy,  at  (’alvin  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  martyrdom  of  Servetus,  at  Cranmer  urging  the 
youthful  Edward  to  consign  Joan  of  Kent  to  the  tiames,  at 
Eonner  and  Gardiner  making  havoc  amongst  the  saints  of  their 
day,  or  at  the  prisons  of  England  being  tilled  by  Puritan  con¬ 
fessors  under  the  relentless  and  licentious  rule  of  the  Stuarts,  if, 
in  these  more  enlightened  times,  and  amongst  a  people  boastful 
of  their  liberty,  C-hristian  ministers  can  be  found  dishonoring  the 
book  of  God,  and  defaming  the  name  they  bear,  by  pleading  the 
sanction  of  religion  for  a  system  of  gigantic  wrong.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact.  We  write  it  in  sorrow,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
humiliation  which  no  language  can  express.  We  should  be  un¬ 
faithful  to  our  convictions,  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  manifold 
professors  of  our  common  faith,  if  we  did  not  distinctly  affirm — 
what  we  bitterly  deplore — that  the  continuance  of  American 
slavery  is  mainly  chargeable  on  the  American  Church. 

‘  Let  all  evangelical  denominations/  says  tlic  American  commentator, 
Albert  Barnes,  ‘  but  follow  the  example  of  the  Quakers  in  this  country, 
and  slavery  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  There  is  not  vital  energy 
enough — there  is  not  power  of  influence  and  numbers  enough,  out  of 
the  Churchy  to  sustain  it.  Let  every  religious  denomination  in  the  land 
detach  itself  from  all  connexion  with  slavery,  without  saying  a  word 
against  others  ;  let  the  time  come  when  in  all  the  mighty  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Christians  it  can  be  announced  that  the  evil  has  ceased  with 
them  for  ever  ;  and  let  the  voice  of  each  denomination  be  lifted  up  in 
kind  but  firm  and  solemn  testimony  against  the  system — with  no 
“mealy  words,”  with  no  attempt  at  apology;  with  no  effort  to  throw 
the  sacred  shield  of  religion  over  so  great  an  evil,  and  the  work  is  done. 
There  is  no  j)ublic  sentiment  in  this  land — there  could  be  none  created 
— that  would  resist  such  a  testimony  ;  there  is  no  power  out  of  the 
Church  that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour,  if  it  were  not  sustained 
in  it.’ 

I  nhappily,  the  various  denominations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barnes 
are  criminally  implicated  in  the  system.  'J'heir  members  have  a 
large  pecuniaiy  stake  in  it ;  and  others  are  either  silenced,  or 
made  actively  concurrent,  by  sympathy  with  them.  By  the  most 
exact  information  which  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  the 
Methodists  hold  219,503  slaves;  the  Baptists,  including  the 
( ’ampbcllites,  220,000  ;  the  Episcopalians,  88,000  ;  the  IVesby- 
terians,  77,000  ;  and  other  denominations,  50,000. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  0])inions 
which  have  been  expressed  by  many  American  ministers  of 
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eminent  name  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  general,  and  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  particular.  Wc  must  (juote  a  few  lest  we 
be  thought  to  misrepresent  the  class ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  third  publication  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which, 
though  issued  anonymously,  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence. 
Wc  select  the  following  as  belonging  to  various  bodies : — 

‘  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  New  York,  lately  declared  from  the  pulpit  that,  “  if  by  one  j)rayer 
he  could  liberate  every  slave  in  the  world,  he  would  not  dare  to 
offer  it.’* 

‘  The  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Philadelphia,  affirms  in  a  recent  Thanks¬ 
giving  sermon, — “That  there  were  no  evils  in  slavery  but  such  as  were 
inseparable  from  any  other  relation  in  civil  and  social  life.” 

‘The  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  D.D.,  well  known  in  this  country  by  his 
works  on  the  exigesis  and  criticism  of  the  Bible,  in  his  vindication  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  reminds  his  readers  that,  “though  we  may 
pity  the  fugitive,  yet  the  Mosaic  Law  does  not  authorize  the  rejection 
of  the  claims  of  the  slaveholders  to  their  stolen  or  strayed  property 

‘The  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  published  a 
sermon  entitled  the  “  Religious  Duty  of  Obedience  to  the  Laws,”  in 
support  of  the  “  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,”  which  has  elicited  the  highest 
encomiums  from  Dr.  Samuel  11.  Cox,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Brooklyn  (notorious  both  in  this  country  and  America  for  his  sympathy 
with  the  slaveholder),  and  also  from  the  lion.  Daniel  Webster,  who 
says  that  “  it  is  cpiite  refreshing  to  read  a  production  which,  founding 
itself  upon  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  goes  back 
from  theory  to  commandment, — from  human  hypothesis  and  specula¬ 
tion,  to  the  declared  will  of  God.” 

‘The  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers,  an  orthodox  minister  of  Boston,  delivered 
on  the  last  thanksgiving-day  a  sermon,  in  which  he  says,  “  when  the 
slave  asks  me  to  stand  between  him  and  his  master,  what  does  he  ask? 
He  asks  me  to  murder  a  nation’s  life;  and  I  will  not  do  it,  because  I 
have  a  conscience, — because  there  is  a  God.”  He  proceeds  to  affirm 
that  if  this  resistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  “  Fugitive  Slave  Law” 
should  lead  the  magistracy  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms,  their  duty  was 
to  obey,  and  “  if  ordered  to  take  human  life,  in  the  name  of  God  to 
take  it ;  ”  and  he  concludes  by  admonishing  the  fugitives  to  “  hearken 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour.” 

‘  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  in  a  lecture  at 
Lockport,  on  the  13th  of  January  last,  while  admitting  that  slavery, 
from  its  inherent  nature^  had  in  every  age  been  a  curse  and  a  blight  to 
the  nation  which  cherished  it,  throws  the  sacred  mantle  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  over  it.  He  says,  “  It  was  warranted  by  the  Old  Testament ;  ” 
and  inquires,  “  What  effect  had  the  gospel  in  doing  away  with  slavery  ? 
None  whatever.”  Therefore,  he  argues,  as  it  is  expressly  permitted  by 
the  Bible,  it  does  not  in  itself  involve  any  sin ;  but  that  every  Christian 
is  authorized  by  divine  law'  to  own  slaves,  provided  they  w'ere  n^t 
treated  with  unnecessary  cruelty. 
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‘  The  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  D.D.,  of  the  UnitaTiun  connexion,  declares 
that,  for  his  part,  he  would  send  his  own  brother  or  child  into  slavery,  if 
needed  to  preserve  the  union  between  the  free  and  slaveholdinj;  States  ; 
and,  counselling  the  slave  to  similar  magnanimity,  thus  exhorts  him : — 
Your  right  to  he  free  is  not  absolute^  unqualified^  irrespective  of  all  conse- 
quenees.  If  my  espousal  of  your  claim  is  likely  to  involve  your  race 
and  mine  together  in  disasters  infinitely  greater  than  your  personal 
servitude,  then  you  ought  not  to  be  free.  In  such  a  case,  personal 
rights  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  general  good.  You  yourself  ought 
to  see  this,  and  be  willing  to  suffer  for  a  while — one  for  many.*’  ’ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ministers  of  America  are 
all  chargeable  with  the  opinions  we  have  adduced.  There  are 
noble  exceptions,  and  they  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous. 
Large  numbers  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  feel  deeply  the 
dishonor  done  to  their  country  and  their  religion  by  the  perpe¬ 
tuation  of  this  atrocious  system,  and  are  laboring  with  national 
energy  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  May  the  God  of 
mercy  sustain  and  bless  them,  guide  their  counsels  by  his 
wisdom,  enable  them  to  endure  the  reproach  with  which  they 
are  assailed,  and  give  them  speedily  to  hear  the  joyful  shout  of 
an  enfranehised  people,  whose  prison  doors  they  are  seeking 
to  open  !  To  such  laborers  in  the  field  of  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy,  the  religious  people  of  this  country  are  bound  to  render 
every  aid  in  their  power.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  they  will 
do  so,  and  shall  devote  our  brief  remaining  space  to  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  wdth  a  view  to  this  end. 
A  large  number  of  Americans  arc  now  visiting  our  country, 
many  of  whom  will  probably  seek  the  fellowship  of  our  churches. 
We  have  already  expounded  to  them  what  we  deem  the  la>v  of 
Christian  rectitude  in  this  matter;  we  have  expostulated,  warned, 
and  entreated  them,  and  nothing  now  remains,  but  that  we 
enforce,  with  honesty,  yet  with  kindness,  what  we  deem  tlie 
discipline  of  the  Church  to  such  of  them  as  continue  to  uphold 
the  ‘  accursed  thing.’  We  arc  glad  to  sec  that  this  course  is 
being  widely  adopted,  and  shall  still  more  rejoice  if  it  prove  the 
means  of  awakening  the  attention,  and  of  changing  the  course, 
of  any  of  our  visitors.  The  first  impression  probably  will  be  to 
irritate,  but  a  time  of  thoughtfulness  will  succeed,  when  the 
lesson  will  be  conned  over,  and  conversion  may  ensue.  At  any 
rate,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  separate  between  the  faithful  and 
the  faithless,  and  we  have  strong  confidence  in  the  upright 
discharge  of  this  duty.  ‘  The  Ilritish  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society’  was  early  in  the  field,  and  by  adopting  the 
following  resolution,  on  the  21st  of  April,  gave  an  unmistakc- 
able  indication  of  its  spirit  and  views : — 

‘That  this  Committee,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  large  influx  of 
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American  citizens  into  this  country,  of  various  religious  denominationa, 
feel  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty  to  call  upon  every  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  discriminate,  in  acts  of  Christian 
fellowship,  either  in  respect  of  church  communion,  occupation  of 
pulpits,  or  other  intercourse,  between  those  who  are  either  directly 
implicated  in  the  system  of  American  slavery,  which  mercilessly  con¬ 
signs  upwards  of  three  millions  of  human  beings  to  hopeless  degrada¬ 
tion  and  misery,  or  who  by  their  guilty  silence  or  apologies  indirectly 
sustain  it ;  and  those  faithful  brethren  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
are  earnestly  labouring  to  remove,  from  the  churches  and  from  their 
country,  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  this  atrocious  iniquity.  And,  further, 
this  Committee  would  respectfully  but  urgently  recommend  to  Ilritish 
C-hristians  to  unite  in  a  solemn  protest  against  American  slavery ;  and 
to  press  upon  American  visitors,  as  they  have  opportunity,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  promoting,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  its  immediate  and 
complete  abolition.’ 

Four  days  alter  wards,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ‘  Baptist 
Union’  w;is  held  in  London,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  past  proceedings  on  the  slave  (juestion  will  not  be  surprised 
that  its  view  s  were  embodied  in  language  like  the  follow  ing : — 

‘  That  this  Union,  having  heretofore  faithfully  and  affectionately 
remonstrated  with  their  brethren  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  degree  of  support  unhappily  given,  both  by 
churches  and  ministers,  to  the  system  of  slavery,  deem  it  an  imperative 
duty  at  the  present  season,  both  on  account  of  the  enactment  of  the 
recent  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  from  the  United  States,  whom  the  Industrial 
exhibition  may  be  expected  to  draw’  to  this  country,  to  renew  its 
juolcst  against  this  essentially  criminal  and  abominable  system,  'fliey 
call  to  remembrance  the  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  the  Ba})tist 
churches  in  England  have  formally  and  publicly  resolved  not  to  allow 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  to  slaveholders ;  and  they  sincerely  hope  that 
the  spirit  which  dictated  these  resolutions  wdll  operate  universally,  both 
towards  professors  and  ministers,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  unequi¬ 
vocally  show’  that  British  Christians  cherish  an  imperishable  hatred 
towards  slavery,  and  are  ever  ready  to  show  double  honour  to  those 
who  reprobate  it  and  seek  its  extinction.’ 

This  resolution  is  clearly  intended  to  have  practical  effect. 
The  men  w  ho  adopted  it  do  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  w  ords 
merely.  They'  know  what  slavery’  is.  They  struggled  hard  in  our 
ow’n  abolition  contists,  took  part  w'ith  Knibb  and  Burchell  when 
those  devoted  missionaries  appealed  to  British  justice  on  behalf 
of  the  negroes  of  Jamaica,  and  arc  not  disposed  to  shrink  back 
now.  'fhis  was  show’ii  on  the  2Bth  of  April,  w’hen  fifty’-onc 
ministers  educated  at  the  Baptist  Colleges  of  Stepney,  Bristol, 
and  Bradford,  resolved  : — 

*  That  they  unite  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  American 
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Fugitive  Slave  Law,  as  opposed  alike  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and 
to  the  principles  of  religion  ;  and  that  they  deem  it  right  to  avow  their 
detestation  of  this  enactment,  and  of  the  support  which  it  has  received 
from  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  America,  by  declaring  their 
resolution  not  to  receive  into  their  pulpits  any  minister  from  America 
who  is  known  to  support  this  most  cruel  and  iniquitous  measure.* 

The  Congregational  Union,  also,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
London,  adopted  the  following  resolution  on  the  IGth  of  May  : — 

‘  That  this  Assembly,  while  most  anxious  to  reciprocate  sentiments 
of  fraternal  regard  and  unity  towards  the  pastors  and  churches  in  the 
United  States  of  the  same  faith  and  order  as  the  churches  in  connexion 
with  this  Union — more  especially  to  the  descendants  of  the  venerated 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  New  England  Stales — deem  it  their  duty  to 
renew  their  solemn  and  indignant  protest  against  slavery  as  still  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  American  churches ;  and,  in  particular,  to  express  their 
great  surprise  and  deep  regret  at  the  conduct  of  those  ministers  of 
various  denominations,  who  have  given  either  their  direct  countenance 
or  their  tacit  support  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  recently  passed  by  the 
American  Legislature  ;  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  but  regard  that  wicked 
and  accursed  statute  as  being,  in  the  language  of  the  eminer.t  patric  t 
and  philanthropist.  Judge  Jay,  “a  palpable  violation  of  the  principles 
of  justice,  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Clirist;* 
a  statute  to  which  no  one  who  would  obey  God  rather  than  man  can 
consistently  or  righteously  submit.  And  this  assembly  earnestly  pray, 
that  it  may  please  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  in  whom  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  and  churches 
in  the  United  States  to  the  aggravated  guilt  of  participating  in  the  sin 
of  man-stealing,  or  holding  their  brethren  in  unjust  and  cruel  bondage, 
which  creates,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Union,  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  Christian  fellowship  with  them  on  the  part  of  all  who  reverence  the 
authority  of  God  and  respect  the  inalienable  rights  of  their  fellow-men.* 

The  ministers  and  other  deputies  of  the  Hristol  and  (Glouces¬ 
tershire  Congregational  Union,  at  their  recent  half-yearly 
meeting,  recorded  their  sentiments  in  an  e<|ually  uneejui vocal 
manner,  and  we  place  their  resolution  on  record  as  idike  honor¬ 
able  to  themselves  and  worthy  of  imitation  : — 

‘  That  the  grief  and  shame,’  say  the  deputies,  ‘  which  we  have  long 
felt  on  account  of  the  slavery  which  prevails  in  several  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  arc  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  not  a 
few  Christian  churches  and  Christian  ministers,  so  called,  plead  for  the 
continuance  of  that  wretched  system ;  that  our  sorrow  has  been 
recently  still  further  deepened  by  the  atrocious  “  fugitive  Slave  I^aw, 
which  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  has  enacted ;  that  while  it 
would  give  us  pain  to  do  anything  that  should  even  seem  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  international  and  Christian  hospitality,  especially  towards 
our  transatlantic  kinsfolk,  during  the  approaching  (’ongress  in  I^ondon, 

deem  it  yiyfit  to  expfcss  our  unanimous  detenmuatiou  uot  to  tvefrotne 
to  our  pulpits  any  minister  of  reliyion^  whatever  may  be  his  reputation 
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in  the  States,  who  hesitates  to  avow'  his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  his 
earnest  desire  for  its  speedy  abolition  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  wc 
regard  those  American  ministers  and  others  who,  in  their  own  country, 
boldly  declare  their  anti-slavery  principles,  to  be  worthy  of  “double 
honour.’’  ’ 

A  like  feeling  prevailed  in  the  council  of  the  *  Evangelical 
Alliance’  at  its  meeting  at  Torquay,  in  November  last.  Some 
ditlcrenccs  of  opinion  on  minor  points  of  the  case  j)robal)ly 
prevailed.  The  w'ording  of  the  preamble  of  their  resolution — 
and  this  is  our  only  authority  for  the  surmise — seems  to  indicate 
tliis.  13 ut  the  resolution  itself  is  clear  and  simple,  and  we 
rejoice  in  adding  it  to  the  other  testimonies  adduced.  A\"c  give 
it  entire  as  due  to  the  body  from  wdiich  it  emanates,  and  trust 
that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  will  awaken  serious  consideration 
in  the  parties  concerned.  The  constitution  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  the  temper  in  which  its  proceedings  have  been 
conducted,  preclude  the  supposition  of  any  other  motive  having 
sw’ayed  its  decision  than  that  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty. 
The  resolution  runs  thus  : — 

‘  That,  while  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  admission 
of  persons  as  members  of  the  Ilritish  organization  and  their  admission 
simply  as  visitors,  and  we,  therefore,  do  not  consider  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Birmingham  (read  Manchester)^  in  18 IG,  in  regard  to  the 
non-admission  of  slaveholders  to  the  British  organization  as  positively 
deciding  questions  in  regard  to  visitors ;  and,  while  there  is  a  difficulty 
of  principle  in  admitting  as  visitors  professing  Christians,  some  of  wliosc 
views  and  practices  we  may  strongly  disapprove  of,  and  yet  excluding 
other  professing  Christians  because  w  e  consider  them  in  certain  matters 
to  he  faulty ;  yet  the  slavery  of  America  presents  special  features  which 
warrant  and  demand  a  distinctive  resolution  on  the  subject.  If  the 
intercourse  which  might  be  held  with  slaveholders  from  America  should 
assume  such  an  amicable  aspect  as  to  bear  the  interpretation  that  we 
look  with  a  qualified  indignation  on  American  slavery,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  which  has  recently  come  into 
force,  the  responsibility  which  would  thus  be  entailed  would  be  very 
dreadful,  and  which  we  ought  not  to  incur ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  attempt  to  deal  faithfully  on  this  matter  with  American  slave¬ 
holders,  would,  too  probably,  terminate  in  angry  and  mischievous 
collision. 

‘  Resolved,  therefore,  that  slaveholders  shall  not  be  admissible  as 
visitors  to  the  proposed  Conference.’ 

One  more  example,  and  w  c  close.  We  take  it  designedly,  not 
from  a  society  or  association,  but  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
single  ‘  Congregation  of  Faithful  Men.’  The  ehurcli  mceding 
in  Bloomsbury'  (’hapel,  London,  under  the  pastoral  ehi  irgc  of 
the  Rev.  M’illiam  Brock,  adopted.  May  J2nd,  the  following 
resolution,  on  the  motion  of  S.  ^lorton  IVto,  Esep,  M.F. : — 
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‘That  this  church  cannot  admit  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord's 
supper  any  person  whatever,  who  either  sympathizes  with  or  supports 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  the  United  States,  or  who  withholds  his 
influence  from  the  efforts  which  arc  being  made  to  restore  to  the 
coloured  population  of  the  United  States  the  rights  of  which  they  have 
been  so  wickedly  dejmved.’ 

Our  ease  is  complete  ;  we  need  say  nothing  to  sustain  it.  The 
decision  of  the  evangelical  bodies  of  this  country — so  far  at  least 
as  Dissenters  arc  concerned — is  taken,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  They  have  no  inducement 
to  this  course  beyond  the  dictate  of  duty.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  disparage  the  religious  profession  of  America,  all  their 
tendencies  are  in  an  opposite  direction.  'I'lu'y  would  gladly 
think  otherwise  than  they  arc  compelled  to  do.  It  is  with  bitter 
mortification  they  reflect  on  the  existence  of  an  evil  which 
shades  the  lustre  of  the  transatlantic  C'hurch,  and  mantles  their 
face  with  a  blush  when  they  point  to  America  as  the  land  of  the 
pilgrim-fathers,  and  the  special  sphere  of  religious  voluntaryism. 
()ur  appi'als  are  thus  nullified — our  boasting  is  prov(‘d  vain. 

‘  Physician,  heal  thyself,’  is  the  taunting  rejoinder  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  when  we  adduce  the  example  of  America  in  sup])ort  of  the 
eilicicncy  of  our  principles,  to  maintain  the  purity  and  widen  the 
domains  of  the  Church.  That  this  rejoinder  may  be  met,  we 
know ;  but  it  would  be  far  better,  infinitely  more  satisfactory,  if 
we  could  deny  its  truth,  or  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  spirit  of  the  gospel  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  work  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  slavery  ;  but  as  it  has  failed  to  do  so,  we  arc  driven  to 
the  use  of  other  weapons.  We  recur  to  these  reluctantly,  and 
only  in  the  last  resort ;  and  shall  hail,  with  joy  which  no  words 
can  express,  the  signs  of  penitence  and  reformation  on  the  part 
of  American  professors,  ^^"e  know  their  sensitiveness  ;  we  arc 
prepared  for  their  resentment ;  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they 
reply  in  terms  of  indignant  defiance.  All  this,  and  more  than 
this,  may  be ;  but  if  there  is  truth  in  Christianity,  or  power  in 
moral  princijde,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  lie  prostrate 
before  their  INIastcr,  and,  in  language  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
will  make  confession  of  their  sin.  In  the  meantime,  by  the 
course  our  churches  are  now  taking,  we  vindicate  the  (^iristian 
faith  from  the  foulest  of  all  aspersions,  and  rebuke  the  triumph  of 
the  ungodly  as  they  tauntingly  exclaim,  ‘  So  would  we  have  it. 
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Aut.  III. — 1.  Address  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles.  Dublin.  1850. 

2.  The  Tablet  Newspaper.  Dublin.  1851. 

As  Ireland  has  proved  the  great  difficulty  w  ith  Ministers  in  their 
attempts  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  aggression,  it 
may  not  be  useless  to  trace  the  difficulty  to  its  source,  and  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  it  has  been  diminished  or  aggravated  by  the  policy 
of  Lord  Clarendon  in  dealing  w  ith  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  concatenation  of  causes  has  involved  our 
rulers  in  their  present  dilemma ;  and  that  the  first  link  of  the 
chain  is  the  Irish  Church  Establishment — a  fact  which  is  now 
admitted  by  the  ‘  Dublin  Evening  Post,’  the  organ  of  Dublin 
Castle  and  of  the  Irish  Whigs.  The  existence  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  in  that  country  is  incompatible  with  social  and  political 
equity.  The  absence  of  these  led  to  disafiection  and  insurrection, 
for  the  suppression  of  which  the  Government  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  priesthood,  and  coquetted  w  ith  the  Pope  ;  and 
now,  when  they  would  repel  an  aggression  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  England,  their  hands  are  tied  up  by  their  own  past  policy,  in 
which  principle  gave  w'ay  to  expediency. 

England,  with  an  empire  the  most  extended,  resources  the 
most  ample,  a  frame  work  of  society  the  most  solid  and  stable,  the 
best  constitution  and  the  strongest  government,  found  it  desirable, 
some  years  ago,  to  establish,  by  act  of  Parliament,  three  colleges 
for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  in  one  of  the  worst 
governed  of  her  provinces.  These  institutions  were  greatly 
needed  in  order  to  cultivate  the  abundant,  but  w  asted,  talent  of 
that  country,  and  give  it  a  practical  direction.  It  was  essential 
to  their  utility  that  they  should  be  open  to  all  parties,  w  ithout 
any  religious  tests.  This  w  as  felt  by  the  Government ;  and  on 
this  principle  they  wxre  founded — a  principle  which  had  already 
been  recognised  in  the  national  system  of  education,  after  parlia¬ 
mentary  committees  and  commissions  had  again  and  again 
declared  that  the  opposite  principle,  persisted  in  for  ages,  had 
utterly  failed,  and  had  frustrated  all  the  good  intentions  of  the 
legislature.  Many  were  gratified  with  this  entrance  on  what 
they  deemed  the  right  path.  Put  the  two  extreme  parties  into 
which  misgovernment  had  maishalled  a  portion  of  the  Irish 
people  raised  a  factious  outcry  against  the  new  colleges,  and, 
with  unprecedented  harmony,  \initcd  in  calling  them  ‘  godless.’ 

One  party  called  them  so,  because  they  excluded  from  their 
teaching  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  for  which  provision  more 
ample  than  ever  priesthood  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  had  l>ecn  already  made  by  the  State.  The  other  called 
them  so,  because  they  excluded  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV’^.,  for 
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which  Parliament  had  just  voted  to  Maynooth  College  a  very 
large  endowment,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
without  any  real  responsibility  for  the  right  or  honest  use  of  it. 
This  cry  w’as  only  what  Government  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
what  it  was  bound  to  disregard.^  It  was  to  render  such  factious 
cries  unavailing — to  raise  up  an  instructed,  independent  middle 
class,  who  would  laugh  down  such  preposterous  bigotry,  and  re¬ 
buke  the  fomentors  of  discord — that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were 
devised  and  established.  It  happened,  however,  that  certain 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland,  who  had  proved  themselves 
bitterly  hostile  to  united  education,  to  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor,  and  to  every  other  measure  of  utility  which  threatened  to 
weaken  their  own  authority  by  elevating  the  people,  appealed  to 
Rome  against  the  decision  of  the  Legislature — to  the  Pope 
against  Cresar.  Government  had  undertaken  to  afford  a  literary 
and  secular  education  only,  and  to  impart  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  obstruct,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  action  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  but  rather  to  afford  it  every  possible  facility.  The 
appeal  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Drs.  M‘llale  and  Higgins,  two  of 
the  most  intolerant  and  ultramontane  of  the  prelates,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  managed  to  get  on  their  side  a  majority  of  their  brethren, 
though  opposed  by  the  two  Primates,  Crolly  and  Murray,  as  well 
as  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the  laity.  They  owed  their 
success  to  the  influence  of  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  the 
ignorant  democracy  which  he  wielded. 

The  Government,  instead  of  ignoring  this  foreign  tribunal,  as 
it  was  bound  in  law  to  do,  actually  condescended  to  plead  before 
it ;  and  ere  an  act  could  be  hurried  through  Parliament,  to 
render  this  conduct  legal,  they  sent  a  ('abinet  Minister,  Lord 
Minto,  to  circumvent  Dr.  MHIale  with  the  Pope.  The  Ix)rd- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Cabinet,  sent 
extracts  of  the  College  Statutes  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  its  sanction, 
stating  at  the  same  time,  in  terms  of  abjc'ct  homage,  that  they  had 
been  revised  to  meet  its  requirements ;  this  revision  involving 
the  exclusion  of  the  essential  principle  of  religious  freedom  on 
which  the  colleges  were  founded.  Never  did  Government  so 
truckle  to  the  bigoted  behests  of  a  contemptible  foreign  power ; 
and  never  w^as  departure  from  the  right  path  more  ignominiously 
punished  !  Vain  was  the  diplomacy  of  the  Earl  of  Minto — vain 
the  eulogy  and  unbounded  confidence  of  the  Viceroy — and  vain 
all  the  efforts  of  the  ‘  Castle  bishops,*  Crolly  and  Murray.  Ihe 
statutes,  amended  so  as  to  make  the  colleges  promote  and  incul¬ 
cate  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  for  its  sake  to  place  every 
Protestant  professor  under  a  jealous  surtedlance  yWerc  pronounced 
full  of  ^  intrusive  and  grievous  dangers’  to  the  ‘  sensitive  faith*  of 
the  youth  of  Ireland.  Sensitive  indeed  it  must  be,  since  it  fad<‘8 
in  the  free  air,  and  is  blighted  by  sunshine — flourishing,  like  the 
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cholera,  on  whatever  is  most  un favourable  to  the  health  of  ilie 
human  mind ! 

'rhe  Pope,  who  trembles  for  the  existence  of  his  authoritv, 
which  has  little  weight  with  the  nations  nearest  his  throne,  and 
least  of  all  among  his  own  subjects,  had  decided,  against  the 
earnest  request  of  England,  that  his  holiness  would  be  graciously 
phrased  to  sanction  one  of  the  acts  of  her  Parliament.  England 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  favourable  answer,  for  she  had  done 
much  to  propitiate  the  Pope,  to  sustain  him  in  his  usurped 
position  as  the  pretended  sovereign  of  the  human  mind — the 
worst  of  all  pretenders,  since  he  scats  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Christ — the  worst  of  all  tyrants,  since  he  would  reign  over 
conscience.  Put  the  appeal  of  proud  Protestant  England  was 
spurned  from  the  Pope’s  footstool !  hereforc  have  we  been 
subjected  to  this  national  humiliation  t  AN'hercfore  has  England 
become  a  defendant  before  this  shadow  of  a  pope,  whose  juris¬ 
diction  the  very  mob  of  Pome  treats  with  contempt,  simply 
because  England  persisted  in  keeping  up  in  Ireland  a  system 
of  most  unrighteous  inequality  t  She  refused  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ecclesiastical  ascendency  of  a  small  minority  by  relieving 
the  majority  from  the  support  of  a  creed  which  they  reject ; 
and  their  clergy  from  a  social  degradation,  which  galls  them 
to  the  heart.  She  refused  to  open  the  national  University  in 
order  that  merit,  in  whatever  (church  found,  might  win  its 
honours  and  enjoy  its  privileges ;  and  she  tried  to  atone  for  this 
exasperating  injustice  by  boons  to  the  hostile  Church,  which 
neither  obliterate  the  memory  of  past  oppression,  nor  remove 
the  sense  of  present  inferiority.  l)r.  !^PHalc  and  his  party  are 
well  aware  that  a  main  object  with  the  Government  in  wishing 
them  to  receive  a  State  provision  is  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
existence  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  and  the  domination  of 
an  unsympathizing  aristocracy,  to  wean  them  from  agitation,  and 
to  get  the  priesthood  to  ride  the  Celtic  democracy,  not  as  its 
master,  but  as  the  hired  jockey  of  England.  They  know  that 
in  this  case  that  hard-mouthed  animal  which  even  famine  cannot 
tame  would  become  altogether  unmanageable,  and  would  Hing 
its  rider  into  the  mire. 

Thev  had  some  significant  hints  of  this  danger  in  1848.  In 
the  agitation  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  the  religious  element 
wiis  (piitc  subordinate.  Nationality  was  their  all-absorbing 
passion.  They  were  tolerant  of  everything  that  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  that.  Protestantism  was  even  dearer  to  them  than 
C’atholicism,  if  it  came  under  their  revolutionary  colours.  So 
far  as  intelligence  and  education  had  spread  among  the  people 
before  the  famine,  wherever  pcatronage  could  not  corrupt,  or 
landlordism  intimidate,  love  of  national  independence  was  the 
ruling  passion.  Hence  the  success  of  the  Young  Ireland  party, 
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and  hence  the  fact  ur^cd  in  ParlianKMit  as  a  reason  for  endowing 
Irish  lionianisni, — that  the  priests  were  people -r  Uhl  on ,  whipped, 
spurned,  and  driven  whither  they  would  not  go,  if  they  could 
otherwise  have  their  daily  bread.  'I'his  certainly  was  a  strange 
and  anomalous  state  of  things — an  infallible  priesthood  domi- 
nat('d  over  by  an  erring  multitude,  a  people  bound  to  implicit 
obedience,  and  yet  ruling  their  spiritual  lords  with  a  rod  of 
iron  ! 

'file  priests,  however,  though  bending  for  a  reason  to  tl.e 
popular  storm,  were  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  whether  sincerely  or  not,  liad 
written  and  preached  the  rankest  sedition.  A  dignitary  named 
Hughes,  in  the  west,  had  laid  down  the  plan  of  a  rebel  cam¬ 
paign,  and  publicly  submitted  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  method 
by  which  tlie  power  of  England  in  Ireland  might  be  destroyed, 
in  the  winter  of  1848.  ()ne  of  his  prescri])tions  was,  that  the 
police  throughout  the  kingdom  should  be  all  seized  and  disarmed 
in  one  liour !  And  Dr.  Miley,  O'Connell’s  confessor,  a  priest 
who  ofliciated  in  Archbishop  Murray’s  metropolitan  church, 
declared,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  warlike  multitude,  that  if 
matters  came  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  the  priests  would  be 
found,  as  in  the  rest  of  revolutionary  Euro])e,  by  the  side  of  the 
people. 

Put  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Pope  was  then  by  the  side' 
of  the  ])eople,  and  so  revolution  was  a  holy  thing  in  sjicerdotal 
eyes.  'Ihey  soon  learned  to  curse  bitterly  what  they  had  so 
fervently  blessed,  for  the  priests  are  the  sworn  subjects  of  their 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  are  tlu'  sworn  subjects  of  the  Pope.  'Fo 
disobey  the  supreme  Pontiff  would  be  to  abjure  their  faith,  and 
to  give  a  triumph  to  its  mortal  enemy.  The  Pope  was  in  diffi¬ 
culties,  his  V(‘ry  existence  in  jeo])ardy,  and  by  a  singular  fatality, 
Protestant  England  had  it  in  her  jmwer  to  tame  him  for  a  while. 
In  doing  this.  Lord  Clarendon  thought  he  could  seize  the  rudder 
of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  and  make  (‘V(*n  tlu^  ^P1  laics  submissive 
to  his  powc'i*.  It  was  hop(‘d  that  th(‘  Diplomatic  Relations  Pill 
would  enable  the  Government  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  1  laving 
done  without  the  Pope  for  three  centuries — having  no  commercial 
intercourse  with  his  States,  which  a  consul  is  not  adecpiate  to 
proti‘ct — yet  in  the  moment  wIkmi  his  powcT  as  a  temporal  prince 
was  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  his  office  was  recognised  by  our 
sovereign  in  order  to  make  the  government  of  Ireland  jnuic- 
tieahle  on  prmeiples  of  injusiieel  So  far  as  the  Pop(*’s  power 
operates  in  this  country,  tlieCRieen  can  have  to  do  with  him  only 
in  his  s])iritual  capacitv.  It  is  not  as  sovereign  of  a  few  petty 
Italian  states,  but  as  ‘‘Ruler  of  the  Faithful,’  and  |  Vicar  of  the 
Redeemer,’  that  he  presumes  to  parcel  England  into  dioceses, 
and  to  convert  towns  into  ‘  cities.^ 
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With  the  Queen  of  England  thus  reconciled  to  the  Pope — with 
a  large  establishment  supported  by  the  State  for  the  free  educa¬ 
tion  of  Irish  priests — with  the  prospect  of  having  three  other 
colleges  completely  under  their  control — with  an  ampler  endow¬ 
ment  of  their  Church  in  the  colonies — and  w  ith  every  prospect  of 
increasing  pow’cr  and  pelf,  founded  on  confidential  communica¬ 
tions  with  Dublin  Castle — the  Irish  hierarchy  could  not  do  less 
than  assist  the  Government  in  putting  doAvn  the  rebellion  of 
Smith  O’Brien.  The  state  of  feeling  among  the  laity  at  that 
time  may  be  seen  from  the  follow  ing  letters,  w  ritten  by  observers 
on  the  s]>ot.  'fhe  first  appeared  in  ‘  Saunders’s  Newsletter,’  a 
Dublin  d.aily  paper,  and  w  as  copied,  w  ithout  comment,  by  the 
‘  'J  ablet.’  It  was  written  at  the  time  when  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended,  and  10,000  w  arrants  had  been  ordered  to 
be  printed,  in  order  to  arrest  the  leaders  and  the  members  of 
the  clubs. 


‘  The  priests  get  the  credit  of  placing  them  in  their  present  ridicu¬ 
lous  position,  and  many  individuals  of  the  lowest  orders  speak  out 
their  minds  plainly  about  their  clergy  having  urged  them  on  against 
law  and  authority,  by  every  means  open  and  covert  in  their  power,  and 
then  when  the  time  came,  and  they  found  that  themselves  and  their  own 
interests  might  be  endangered,  they  cunningly  discountenanced  the 
movement,  and  consigned  the  confederates  and  clubbists  to  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  fate ;  but,  while  the  people  generally  are  most 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  take 
credit  to  themselves  for  the  ))art  they  have  acted,  and  arc,  doubtless, 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  four  or  five  millions  from  Government. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  arms  that  have  been  seized  by  the 
police,  it  is  said  by  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  rural  districts, 
that  a  vast  quantity  arc  still  in  the  possession  of  the  peasantry,  con¬ 
cealed,  but  ready  for  use.’ 


The  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Times,’ 
'i'ipperary,  said : — 


w  riting  from  Thurles,  in 


‘  The  attitude  of  the  people  still  continues  decidedly  and  unmis- 
takeably  hostile.  I  should  even  say  that  this  feeling  is  on  the  increase 
within  the  last  few  days,  for  the  impression  of  terror  created  by  the 
first  appearance  of  a  large  military  force  has  sensibly  diminished,  and 
by  a  thousand  slight  but  undoubted  signs,  one  is  hourly  reminded  that 
one  is  living  in  an  enemy's  country.  An  overwhelming  rebelliousness 
of  spirit  has  seized  uj)on  the  people,  and  it  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  few 
lives,  in  an  obscure  struggle  with  the  constabulary,  which  will  stifle 
the  gigantic  growth  of  so  many  years’  agitation.  They  believe  that 
“  the  war,”  as  they  call  it,  has  only  been  postponed,  and  that  when 
the  priests  are  won  over  to  the  popular  cause  its  triumph  is  secure.’ 


The  priests  had  been  won  over,  not  to,  but  from  the  popular 
cause.  Matters  w’crc  arranged  between  the  bishops  and  th(‘ 
Government,  and  then  the  word  of  command  went  forth  to  the 
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parishes,  and  General  M‘Donald’s  flying  column  did  not  move 
more  quickly  than  it  was  obeyed.  I'he  eftects  are  candidly  and 
truthfully  detailed  in  the  narrative  which  poor  young  Meagher 
has  sent  from  the  place  where  he  now  sufl’ers  for  his  folly  in 
trusting  sacerdotal  patriotism.  The  priests  instantly  changed 
sides,  everywhere  preaching  vehemently  against  the  rebellion 
they  had  fomented,  and  denouncing  its  leaders  as  insane.  The 
Memorial  of  the  Tuam  priests  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  wa.s 
the  most  impudent  thing  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  lowest 
Jesuitical  cunning  is  manifest  in  its  concoction.  They  sought, 
at  the  same  time,  to  win  a  character  for  loyalty,  to  secure  the 
confldence  of  their  flocks,  and  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the 
leaders  whom  they  had  encouraged  to  lift  up  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  to  disarm  the  constabulary  in  one  hour  throughout 
Ireland.  T'his  sudden  outburst  of  sacerdotal  loyalty  was  as 
prudent  as  it  w^as  profitable.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  lay 
in  the  towms,  and  they  were  disarmed  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
Government  was  prepared  to  go  to  all  lengths  in  crushing  the 
insurgents.  Knowing  these  things,  and  dreading  the  conse¬ 
quences,  the  priests  made  a  merit  of  necessity  ;  and  then  their 
cries  became  loudest  in  the  chorus  of  execration,  by  which  the 
defeated  confederates  were  covered  with  infamy. 

This  w^as  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Irish  bishops 
betrayed  their  dupes,  and  sold  the  cause  of  sedition  to  the 
Government,  when  they  had  it  w^orked  u])  to  marketable  value, 
and  could  put  the  price  in  the  Church’s  treasury.  Nor  will 
it  be  the  last.  But  it  is  time  for  the  pco])lc  of  Great  Britiiin, 
and  the  Protestants  of  the  Emj)ire,  to  ask  whether  Government 
hits  not  given  too  much  for  the  whistle,  and  to  see  that  such 
bargains  are  not  again  struck  at  their  exj)cnse.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  barterings  are  now  before  us. 

Since  that  time  the  Government  has  stoppe  d  at  no  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  uphold  the  declining  influence  of  the  priests.  First, 
they  encourage  it  by  putting  a  premium  on  agitation.  Every 
measure  of  justice  must  be  extorted  from  them.  The  Encum¬ 
bered  Estates  Act,  which  has  worked  so  w’cll,  is  an  instance  in 
point.  It  w'as  repeatedly  before  Parliament,  ere  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  it  up  in  earnest.  It  would  have  passed  the  first  year, 
but  for  the  opposition  of  the  money-lenders  in  London,  who 
w  ere  some  of  the  Premier’s  most  influential  constituents.  T'his 
fact  we  have  on  the  authority  of  one  well  acquainted  with  their 
tenets.  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  w^ho  tells  us,  in  his  ‘  Irish  Cities,’ 
reprinted  from  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review,’  that  ‘  this  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was  withdraw  n  in  the  Commons,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  and  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  entertained  by  the  great  Insunuice  Companies,  who  are  the 
principal  lenders  on  Irish  mortgages,  to  have  their  investments 
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disturbed.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  could  have  made  the  bill 
law  by  speaking  the  word,  then  truckled  to  those  parties,  and  his 
doing  so,  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan  said,  was  a  ‘  national  misfortune.’ 
An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  misfortune  early  in  the  next 
session.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.  Tliere  it  slept  for 
nearly  three  months,  but  as  soon  as  a  real  rebellion  seemed 
imminent,  it  was  hurried  through  the  Commons  much  improved. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  organ  of  the  priests  should  thus  express 
the  Rationale  of  Irish  agitation.  The  ‘  Tablet  ’  said  on  that 
occasion : — 

‘  Every  body  knows  that  without  a  rebellion,  actual  or  proximate, 
the  opposition  of  Lord  John's  political  patrons,  the  money-lenders, 
would  never  have  been  overcome ;  that  the  delay  originating;  in 
London — not  in  Ireland — has  been  overcome  solely  by  the  disposition 
to  rebel ;  and  that  when  next  the  people  of  Ireland  can  contrive  to 
terrify  these  Whigs,  to  whom,  for  our  sins,  we  arc  subjected,  they  will 
get  other  instalments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  “  pres¬ 
sure  from  without.”  ’ 

Ex  uno  (Usee  omnes.  Every  good  measure  has  been  thus 
extorted,  after  all  the  arts  of  state  policy  have  been  usc'd 
to  stave  off  a  just  claim.  The  Irish  want  to  sec  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  an  example  of  straightforwardness — of  upright  jirin- 
ciple,  and  they  see  subserviency,  trickery,  violation  of  promises, 
und('rhand  dealings,  and  slippery  intrigue.  Our  rulers  sAV('ar 
against  Ropery  and  then  endow  it.  They  believe  that  the 
influence  of  the  ])riests  is  a  bad  influence,  that  it  is  the  influence 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  tyranny,  and  y^t  they  sacrifice  all  that 
ought  to  be  most  dear  to  men  and  Christians  in  order  to  uphold 
that  influence.  It  ought  to  be  the  main  object  of  government 
to  enlighten  the  people,  and  by  the  force  of  truth,  justice,  and 
education,  to  emancipate  them.  But  instead  of  treating  priests 
like  other  subjects  who  violate  the  hw,  they  send  ofi‘  to  Rome 
and  beg  the  Rope  to  call  them  to  order — to  make  the  rebellious 
loyal,  the  ignorant  intelligent,  and  the  vulgar  genteel.  This 
is  actually  w  hat  the  ‘  Times,’  some  time  ago,  desired  that  the 
I’ope  should  do,  but  that  w^as  before  the  Rapal  aggression  made 
it  politic  in  Rrinting-house  S(juare  to  thunder  against  the 
\  atican.  There  ought  to  have  been  some  assurance  that  his 
Holiness  was  able  to  effect  such  metamorphosis  at  Rome,  before 
he  was  invoked  to  work  miracles  in  Ireland.  It  w  as  owing  to 
a  crooked  policy  like  this  that  Roman  Catholic  prelates  w  ere 
ennobled  in  the  Royal  Gazette,  and  got  precc'dence  before  dukes 
at  the  viceregal  levees,  and  were  permitted  to  smuggle  their 
titles  and  jurisdictions  into  private  bills,  as  in  the  case  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Murray.  But  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  government 
never  escapes  with  impunity.  Retribution  will  come  as  surely 
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as  the  crop  corresponds  to  the  seed  sown.  It  has  come  upon  the 
AN'higs  in  its  worst  form,  and  there  is  none  to  pity  them. 

One  of  the  most  singular  results  of  the  Papid  aggression  is 
the  position  into  which  it  has  forced  Lord  John  Kussell,  as  the 
execrated  antagonist  of  ‘  Catholic  claims.’  AMio  could  imagine 
that  the  great  Parliamentary  leader  in  the  contest  for  emancipa¬ 
tion,  the  historic  champion  of  religious  liberty,  should  live  to 
write  the  letter  to  the  Pishop  of  Durham,  or  to  introduce  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Pill  i  liis  tenure  of  ollice  was  so  precarious, 
that  Avithout  the  Roman  Catholic  memhi'is,  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  stand.  Assailed  by  the  ProU'ctionists  on  the  om*  side, 
and  the  Financial  Reformers  on  the  other,  he  could  not  ('scape 
defeats  in  Parliament,  except  by  the  aid  of  his  friends  or  the 
Irish  members.  The  New  Franchise  Pill  made  it  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  to  secure  this  ])arty  by  (‘very  possible  conc('ssion 
that  English  patience  Avould  endure.  \\'ith  what  pain  must  such 
a  high-minded,  obstinate  Minister  have  brought  hims(‘lf  to  avow 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  professions  of  tlu'  Irish  hier¬ 
archy !  Such  an  avowal,  and  the  position  which  constraimd  it, 
must  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  uncontrollable  circumstanc('s. 
AN'hat  arc  we  to  infer  from  all  this  That  the  mighti('st  states- 
nu'ii  arc  mere  straws  on  the  stream  of  Provich  nee.  AVhat  can 


the  AVhi<r  leader  do  airainst 


course 


nts  t  He  is 


hel])less  as  a  child.  All  his  experience  and  sagacity  did  not 
enable  him  to  forecast  the  future  for  a  f(‘w  bri('f  vears.  When 
he  wished  to  restore  the  Poi)e  in  1848,  he  little  imagined  the 
r(‘lations  he  Avould  have  to  sustain  to  the  ‘  Holy  See  ’  in  1851. 
There  was  a  power  in  England  which  he  dc'spised,  which  he 
said  should  not  hinder  his  endowing  the  Irish  hierarchy,  and 
whose  voice  one  of  his  collcagiu's  contcm])tuously  called  ‘  the 
bray  of  Exeter  Hall.’  It  protested  against  the  Maynooth  hhi- 
dowment  Pill,  but  it  Avas  disregarded  as  fanatical  ;  yet,  in  a  few 
years,  that  voice  reaches  the  throne  in  thunder  peals,  and  is 
hailed  as  the  resistless  public  opinion  of  England. 

A  much  greater  fact  brought  prominently  out  in  this  agitation, 
is  the  amazing  progress  of  Ultramontanism.  AV  c  did  not  rc(juire 
the  authority  of  its  organ  in  these  islands,  the  ‘  Tablet,’  to  inform 
us  that  the  Gallican  liberty — the  Church  constitutionalism, 
Avhich  Avould  ])ut  the  restraint  of  laAv  u])on  the  poAver  of  the 
Pope,  is  fast  diappearing  from  (’atholic  Christendom.  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  long  time  broken  all  the  local  and  national  bonds  of 
the  French  Church,  deprived  it  ot  all  coherence  other  than  its 
attachment  to  Peter's  chair — Hung  it  back  violently  on  the 
infallihility  of  the  Pope,  and  thus,  in  half  a  century,  made 
France  nearly  as  Ultramontane  as  Italy.  Ihe  ‘  1  ablet’  assures 
us  that  neither  English  nor  Irish  Catholics  shall  ever  have  the 
poAver  of  choosing  their  oAvn  bishops.  Ireland  had  that  power 
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till  the  appearance  of  Primate  Cullen,  in  whose  case  the  frre 
choice  of  the  parish  priests  was  arbitrarily  set  aside,  and  Pius  IX. 
gave  them  a  taste  of  his  prerogative.  The  reason  of  this  distrust 
of  local  authority  is  thus  frankly  given  by  the  Ultramontane 
organ — it  is  very  suggestive  : — 

‘  A  weak  and  easy  priest,  chosen  at  this  moment  to  fill  up  a  vacant 
diocese  in  Ireland,  might  give  a  vote  to  the  Castle  on  the  side  of  the 
colleges,  and  turn  a  “  minority  of  thirteen  ”  into  something  very  like  a 
majority.  Accordingly,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  Ireland,  no  less  than 
in  England,  vacancies  will  not  he  filled  up  without  the  fullest  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  new  bishop  can  be  depended  on  to  go  all  prudent  and 
necessary  lengths  in  opposition  to  Government  intrigues.  If  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  does  not  give  this  security,  some  other  method  of 
attaining  it  must  and  will  be  found  out  in  Rome;  and  if  Lord  John 
Russell  has  small  fancy  for  Dr.  Cullen's  appointment  to  Armagh,  per¬ 
haps  he  may  have  just  as  little  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  appointment 
that  will  follow.* 

Here  is  something  for  the  laity  and  the  inferior  clergy  to 
reflect  upon.  The  Pope  thinks  that  if  the  election  of  a  bishop 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  they  would  chose  ‘  a 
w’cak  and  easy  priest  to  fill  up  a  vacant  diocese,’  one  w  hom  the 
Government  could  make  the  tool  of  their  policy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the 
ablest  of  their  number  to  wxar  the  mitre.  But,  lest  the  bishops 
should  retain  a  spark  of  nationality,  or  of  patriotism,  or  loyalty 
to  the  civil  government,  lest  a  single  instinct  of  his  nature  should 
be  likely  to  revolt  against  the  policy  of  the  Propaganda,  the 
right  of  election  is  abolished,  and  the  appointment  made 
absolutely  by  a  foreign  power.  When  the  Pope  trembled  for  his 
life  a  few  years  ago,  the  ‘  Tablet  ’  proposed  that  he  should  have 
a  body-guard  of  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
interests  of  the  Church  arc  not  safe  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  priests. 

We  do  not  need  the  vision  of  a  seer  to  discern  in  this  policy 
a  true  sign  of  the  speedy  downfal  of  the  Papacy.  The  climax 
of  centralization,  w  hether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  is  the  signal 
of  destruction.  The  last  step  in  that  perilous  course  is  a  step 
over  the  precipice.  When  all  the  roots  of  national  and  local 
self-government  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  torn  up,  the  main 
root  w  ill  not  long  survive.  At  the  present  time  there  seems 
something  like  the  infatuation  of  the  foredoomed,  in  binding  all 
the  vitality  of  Catholicism  to  the  Pontifical  throne,  when  we 
consider  how  recently  its  occupant  had  to  fly  into  exile,  and  how' 
soon  the  holy  city  may  be  Jigain  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
execrate  the  name  and  office  of  the  Pope.  The  tendency  of  this 
]H)licv  is  to  give  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  Christen- 
dmn  but  one  neck,  that  Intidelitv  mav  lav  it  on  the  block. 
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The  most  disheartening  thing  connected  with  this  centralizing 
inoveinent,  this  all-grasping  absolutism  of  the  ^^atican,  is,  that 
there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  voice  raised  up  against  it. .  Priests 
and  people  tamely  and  silently  sulier  themselves  to  be  denuded 
of  every  right  by  a  foreign  power,  and  not  only  quietly  sulier 
themselves  to  be  bound,  but  glory  in  their  bonds.  'Ihcy  fancy, 
in  their  blindness,  that  Rome  is  the  safest  guardian  of  their 
ecclesiastical  independence.  There  never  was  a  greater  mis¬ 
take.  A  document,  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject,  appears 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  John  O’ConneH’s 
Memoirs  of  his  Father.  The  Rev.  —  Hayes,  an  Irish  priest, 
was  appointed  as  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  protest  against  the 
veto  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  and  to  secure  the 
domestic  nomination  of  the  bishops.  The  document  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  a  narrative  of  what  occurred  at  Rome  in 
connexion  with  his  mission,  and  it  is  so  instructive  and  so  apropos 
at  the  present  moment,  that  we  will  give  some  extracts. 

‘On  the  16th  of  September,  1815,’  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes,*  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  confided  to  me.  Reaching 
Rome  on  the  25th  of  October,  I  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  Cardinal 
Litta,  and  disclosing  my  mission.  His  Eminence  honoured  me  with 
assurances  of  support — denied  that  the  Genoese  letter  conceded  the 
veto,  and  gave  me  a  copy  to  send  to  Ireland.  I  found  at  once  that 
my  mission  had  to  meet  the  implacable  resistance  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
Secretary  of  State.  He  much  complained  at  my  not  having  selected 
him  for  my  communication.  I  did  not  conceive  myself  warranted  to 
submit,  contrary  to  all  practice,  our  religious  concerns  to  the  political 
cabinet.  On  the  9th  of  November,  I  had  my  first  audience  of  Ids 
Holiness,  who  received  me  and  my  documents  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  removing  some  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions,  and  hearing  his  declaration,  that  he  had  never  granted  the  veto 
to  the  British  Crown.  The  influence  of  his  minister  was,  however, 
too  visible — his  Holiness  expressing  a  desire  that  I  should  place  the 
papers  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi ;  but  he  accofnpanied  the 
request  with  tlie  warmest  assurances  of  his  personal  care,  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  refer  them  to  a  congregation  of  Cardinals.  For  some  time  1 
was  engaged  in  arrangements,  and  was  also  much  occupied  in  removing 
the  effect  of  the  extravagant  misrepresentations  of  the  vetoistical  faction, 
aided  by  the  public  press,  which  was  under  the  control  of  my  oppo¬ 
nents.  Cardinal  Litta’s  official  deputation  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  at 
Milan,  increased  my  difficulties.  Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  the 
Secretary  evaded  the  promised  reference.  However,  after  many  efforts, 

I  prevailed  on  tw'o  of  the  most  venerable  Cardinals,  Pietro  and  Soma- 
glier,  to  interpose  with  the  holy  Father,  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
evasion  of  his  orders,  and  subsequently  obtained  another  interview.  I 
found  his  mind  had  been  practised  upon^  and  I  had  to  put  tntohts  hands 
a  strong  protest  against  the  arts  aiid  the  whole  conduct  of  the  minister. 

I  expostulated  with  the  latter ;  and,  after  much  discussion,  succeeded 
in  inducing  him  to  admit  the  injustice  of  the  representation  he  had 
allowed  to  be  made  to  the  Pope.* 
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Mr.  Hayes  laid  before  the  (Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  the  ]>lan 
of  domestic  nomination  ‘  of  which  he  affecte  d  to  approve,  hut 
evaded  by  every  means  the  giving  it  any  aid.’  On  every  oeca- 
sion  he  found  the  adviser  of  the  Pope  false  in  his  professions, 
and  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  British  minister,  to  wliosc 
aims  he  made  the  Pope’s  authority  subservient.  ‘  I  was  now 
satisfied,’  wrote  Mr.  Hayes,  ‘that  the  measure  of  domestic 
nomination  was  the  only  one  which  could  substantially  ])rcvciit 
the  veto ;  for  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  appointment  of  onr 
prelates  was  to  rest  in  Rome,  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary  woidd 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Crown,  The  upshot  of 
these  negotiations  is  thus  described  in  the  words  of  the  honest 
I  rish  priest : — 

‘  The  plan  of  domestic  nomination  had  been  printed  by  Propaganda 
three  weeks  before,  and  distributed  among  the  Cardinals  who  were  to 
attend.  I  hold  a  correct  copy  of  this  plan,  and  propose  to  include  it 
in  my  future  narrative.  Several  reasons,  in  favour  of  domestic  nomi¬ 
nation,  are  adduced  in  the  Penenza,  or  printed  case,  laid  before  their 
Eminences,  who  unanimously  approved  of  it,  including  the  aged  (or¬ 
dinal  Quarantottc,  whose  prominent  zeal  I  would  deem  it  injustice  to 
overlook,  as  1  found  his  Eminence  a  most  earnest  supporter,  and  appa¬ 
rently  anxious  to  compensate  thereby  for  the  mischievous  rescript  tcith 
U'hich,  in  an  inconsiderate  moment,  under  the  infuence  of  the  yrossest 
misrepresentation,  he  sujf'ered  his  venerable  name  to  he  associated.  The 
divisions  in  the  Catholic  Association  gave  new  life  to  the  vetoists. 
However,  all  the  Cardinals  voted  for  the  decree,  except  Cardinal  Fon¬ 
tana  ;  and  he  prevailed  on  Cardinal  Litta  to  postpone  it.  Thus  was 
lost  domestic  nomination,  though  the  pending  appointments  in  Ireland 
had  been  decided  on  its  principle.  The  triumphant  vetoists  laboured 
for  my  expulsion.  Two  months  were  gone  since  my  letter,  in  the  Irish 
papers,  had  been  known,  and  the  sensation  in  Rome,  on  the  subject, 
liad  died  away.  However,  as  I  seemed  abandoned  by  the  Dublin 
Association,  it  was  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  drive  me  from 
Home ;  and  1  teas  accordingly  ordered  to  leave  that  city  in  ta'enty-four 
hours,  and  the  States  in  three  days.  I  remonstrated  in  vain.  Fever  then 
attacked  me ;  yet  my  persecutors  did  not  desist.  They  broke  into  my 
bed-room,  placed  guards  over  my  person,  and  continued  them  to  the  day 
of  my  deportation — a  period  of  eight  weeks.  On  the  16M  of  July,  I  was 
conveyed,  by  a  military  escort,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  States  ;  and, 
having  remained  some  days  at  Florence  to  recruit  my  health,  reached 
home  finally  on  the  24th  September.’ 

As  Mr.  John  O’Connell  published  this  narrative  in  bis 
^lemoirs  of  his  father,  and  as  he  professes  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  independence  of  his  Church,  we  woidd  ask  him  a  simple 
ipiestion :  AVhat  assurance  has  he  that  the  present  (’ardinal 
Secretary  of  State  who  has  got  the  appointment  of  the  Irish 
bishops  in  his  hands,  will  not  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  minister,  should  the  interest  of  the  Papal  court  seem  to 
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require  it  t  Ihc  political  secretary.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  ruled  the 
Pope  in  those  days ;  and  the  political  secretary  Antonclli  rules 
the  Pope  now.  Why  should  infallibility  be  less  flexible  in  one 
case  than  the  other?  l.he  truth  is,  that  the  Papal  policy  has 
often  been  involved  in  strange  and  almost  inexplicable  compli¬ 
cations  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  the  sjiiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  The  exigencies  of  the  prince  have  modified 
the  theology  of  the  pontiff.  Spiritual  claims  have  yielded  to 
State  necessities.  The  cardinals  sat  in  conclave,  deliberating  on 
matters  of  solemn  inqiort,  affecting  the  eternal  interests  of  men, 
and  have  deferred  their  decisions,  until,  by  crafty  intrigue,  they 
obtained  the  ultimata  from  foreign  powers ;  then  they  pro¬ 
nounced  accordingly,  declaring  that  they  were  guided  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  throne,  he  put  his 
hand  to  a  document  in  which  the  principles  and  missionary  j)ro- 
ceedings  of  Protestants  were  vehemently  anathematized.  In  a 
few  months  he  was  obliged  to  look  to  England,  the  first  of 
I'rotestant  powers,  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressions  of 
Austria,  the  first  of  Catholic  powers.  Then  the  Pop(‘  was  the 
champion  of  popular  rights,  the  patron  of  self-government,  the 
idol  of  Reformers.  Vainly  would  he  have  pi(‘ached — vainly 
would  he  have  blessed  or  cursed,  as  the  tool  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  or  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  'I'he  ominous  murmurs  of 
sidlen  discontent  would  have  been  the  only  response.  Oppres¬ 
sive  taxes,  tyrannical  and  peculating  officials,  ft'ttcring  and 
impoverishing  restrictions,  the  galling  chains  of  national  degra¬ 
dation,  would  have  appended  to  the  multitude  with  a  far  more 
powerful  voice.  It  is  always  painful  when  truth  and  natun*  art; 
at  war  with  authority  and  law.  Put  when  these'  haj)p('n  to  be 
in  harmony — when  might  takes  counsel  with  right — when  reli¬ 
gion  sanctifies  the  struggles  of  freedom — then  is  invoked  for 
heroic  conflict  all  that  is  noble  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  even 
base  natures  are  inspired  for  the  time  with  an  elevating  .and 
purifying  enthusiasm. 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  attended  the  ])rcscnt  Pope'  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career.  Put  despotism  with  her  wily 
blandishments  soon  deprived  the  sj)iritual  Samson  of  his  strength. 
Panic-stricken  by  the  Ercneh  revolution,  he  forswore  his  liber¬ 
alism,  and  fled  into  the  arms  of  the  bloodstained  tyranny  of 
Naples,  and  he  now*  exists  a  miser.ablc  dei)endent  on  Prance  and 
Austria.  His  aggressions  on  England  and  Ireland  arc  the 
n.atural  results  of  these  political  relations.  The  Pa])aey  was 
never  a  self-sustaining  power.  It  has  seldom  attempted  any¬ 
thing  even  in  its  missions,  from  th(j  days  of  Augustim*  down, 
without  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  civil  j)ower,  and  having  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  for  its  ])rccursor.  Even  inlallibility  can 
])art  with  some  of  its  j)rerogatives  for  a  consideration,  nor  has  it 
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till  the  appearance  of  Primate  Cullen,  in  whose  case  the  fre  e 
choice  of  the  parish  priests  was  arhitrarily  set  aside,  and  Pius  IX. 
gave  them  a  taste  of  his  prerogative.  The  reason  of  this  distrust 
of  local  authority  is  thus  frankly  given  by  the  Ultramontane 
organ — it  is  very,  suggestive  : — 

‘  A  weak  and  easy  priest,  chosen  at  this  moment  to  fill  up  a  vacant 
diocese  in  Ireland,  might  give  a  vote  to  the  Castle  on  the  side  of  the 
colleges,  and  turn  a  “  minority  of  thirteen  ”  into  something  very  like  a 
majority.  Accordingly,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  Ireland,  no  less  than 
in  England,  vacancies  will  not  be  filled  up  without  the  fullest  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  new  bishop  can  be  depended  on  to  go  all  prudent  and 
necessary  lengths  in  opposition  to  Government  intrigues.  If  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  does  not  give  this  security,  some  other  method  of 
attaining  it  must  and  will  be  found  out  in  Rome ;  and  if  Lord  John 
Russell  has  small  fancy  for  Dr.  Cullen’s  appointment  to  Armagh,  per¬ 
haps  he  may  have  just  as  little  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  appointment 
that  will  follow.’ 

Here  is  something  for  the  laity  and  the  inferior  clergy  to 
reflect  upon.  The  Pope  thinks  that  if  the  election  of  a  bishop 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  they  would  chose  ‘  a 
weak  and  easy  priest  to  fill  up  a  vacant  diocese,’  one  whom  the 
Government  could  make  the  tool  of  their  policy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  wx  believe  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the 
ablest  of  their  number  to  wear  the  mitre.  But,  lest  the  bishops 
should  retain  a  spark  of  nationality,  or  of  patriotism,  or  loyalty 
to  the  civil  government,  lest  a  single  instinct  of  his  nature  should 
be  likely  to  revolt  against  the  policy  of  the  Propaganda,  the 
right  of  election  is  abolished,  and  the  appointment  made 
absolutely  by  a  foreign  power.  When  the  Pope  trembled  for  his 
life  a  few  years  ago,  the  ‘  Tablet  ’  proposed  that  he  should  have 
a  body-guard  of  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
interests  of  the  Church  are  not  safe  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  priests. 

We  do  not  need  the  vision  of  a  seer  to  discern  in  this  policy 
a  true  sign  of  the  speedy  downfal  of  the  Papacy.  The  climax 
of  centralization,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  is  the  signal 
of  destruction.  The  last  step  in  that  perilous  course  is  a  step 
over  the  precipice.  When  all  the  roots  of  national  and  local 
self-government  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  torn  up,  the  main 
root  will  not  long  survive.  At  the  present  time  there  seems 
something  like  the  infatuation  of  the  foredoomed,  in  binding  all 
the  vitality  of  Catholicism  to  the  Pontifical  throne,  when  we 
consider  how  recently  its  occupant  had  to  fly  into  exile,  and  how 
soon  the  holy  city  may  be  again  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
execrate  the  name  and  office  of  the  Pope.  The  tendency  of  this 
]x>licv  is  to  give  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  Christen¬ 
dom  out  one  neck,  that  Infidelitv  mav  lav  it  on  the  block. 
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The  most  disliearteniiig  thing  connected  with  this  centralizing 
movement,  this  all-grasping  absolutism  of  the  \'atican,  is,  that 
there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  voice  raised  up  agiiinst  it. .  Priests 
and  people  tamely  and  silently  sutler  themselves  to  be  dcnud(*d 
of  every  right  by  a  foreign  power,  and  not  only  quietly  sutler 
themselves  to  be  bound,  but  glory  in  their  bonds.  'Fhcy  fancy, 
in  their  blindness,  that  Rome  is  the  safest  guardian  of  their 
ecclesiastical  independence.  There  never  was  a  greater  mis¬ 
take.  A  document,  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject,  appears 
in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  second  volume  of  Mr.  John  O’ConneH’s 
Memoirs  of  his  Father.  The  Rev.  —  Hayes,  an  Irish  priest, 
was  appointed  as  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  protest  against  the 
veto  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  and  to  secure  the 
domestic  nomination  of  the  bishops.  The  document  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  a  narrative  of  what  occurred  at  Rome  iu 
connexion  with  his  mission,  and  it  is  so  instructive  and  so  aj)ropos 
at  the  present  moment,  that  we  will  give  some  extracts. 

‘  On  the  16th  of  September,  1815,*  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes,*  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  confided  to  me.  Reaching 
Rome  on  the  25th  of  October,  1  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  Cardinal 
Litta,  and  disclosing  my  mission,  llis  Eminence  honoured  me  with 
assurances  of  support — denied  that  the  Genoese  letter  conceded  the 
veto,  and  gave  me  a  copy  to  send  to  Ireland.  I  found  at  once  that 
my  mission  had  to  meet  the  implacable  resistance  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
Secretary  of  State.  He  much  complained  at  my  not  having  selected 
him  for  my  communication.  I  did  not  conceive  myself  warranted  to 
submit,  contrary  to  all  practice,  our  religious  concerns  to  the  {mlitical 
cabinet.  On  the  9th  of  November,  I  had  my  first  audience  of  his 
Holiness,  who  received  me  and  my  documents  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  removing  some  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions,  and  hearing  his  declaration,  that  he  had  never  granted  the  veto 
to  the  British  Crown.  The  influence  of  his  minister  was,  however, 
too  visible — his  Holiness  expressing  a  desire  that  I  should  place  the 
papers  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi ;  but  he  accofnpanied  the 
request  with  the  warmest  assurances  of  his  personal  care,  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  refer  them  to  a  congregation  of  Cardinals.  For  some  time  I 
was  engaged  in  arrangements,  and  was  also  much  occupied  in  removing 
the  effect  of  the  extravagant  misrepresentations  of  the  vetoistical  faction, 
aided  by  the  public  press,  which  was  under  the  control  of  my  oppo¬ 
nents.  Cardinal  Litta’s  official  deputation  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  at 
Milan,  increased  my  difficulties.  Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  the 
Secretary  evaded  the  promised  reference.  However,  after  many  efforts, 

I  prevailed  on  two  of  the  most  venerable  Cardinals,  Fietro  and  Soma- 
glier,  to  interpose  with  the  holy  Father,  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
evasion  of  his  orders,  and  subsequently  obtained  another  interview.  I 
found  his  mind  had  been  practised  upon^  and  I  had  to  put  tntohis  hands 
a  strong  protest  against  the  arts  atid  the  whole  conduct  of  the  mmtster, 

I  expostulated  with  the  latter ;  and,  after  much  discussion,  succeeded 
in  inducing  him  to  admit  the  injustice  of  the  representation  he  had 
allowed  to  be  made  to  the  Pope.* 
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Mr.  Hayes  laid  before  the  C'ardinal  Secretary  of  State  the  plan 
of  domestic  nomination  ‘  of  which  he  aficcted  to  approve,  hut 
evaded  by  every  means  the  giving  it  any  aid.’  On  every  oeca- 
sion  he  found  the  adviser  of  the  Pope  false  in  his  professions, 
and  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  J3ritish  minister,  to  wliose 
aims  he  made  the  Pope’s  authority  subservient.  ‘  I  was  now 
satisfied,’  wrote  Mr.  Hayes,  ‘  that  the  measure  of  doniestie 
nomination  was  the  only  one  which  could  substantially  ])revcnt 
the  veto ;  for  it  teas  manifest  that  if  the  appointment  of  our 
prelates  was  to  rest  m  Rome,  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary  would 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Crown,  The  upshot  of 
these  negotiations  is  thus  described  in  the  words  of  the  honest 
Irish  priest: — 

‘  The  plan  of  domestic  nomination  had  been  printed  by  Propaganda 
three  weeks  before,  and  distributed  among  the  Cardinals  who  were  to 
attend.  I  hold  a  correct  copy  of  this  plan,  and  propose  to  include  it 
in  my  future  narrative.  Several  reasons,  in  favour  of  domestic  nomi¬ 
nation,  are  adduced  in  the  Penenza,  or  printed  case,  laid  before  their 
Eminences,  who  unanimously  approved  of  it,  including  the  aged  (Car¬ 
dinal  (^uarantotte,  whose  prominent  zeal  I  would  deem  it  injustice  to 
overlook,  as  1  found  his  Eminence  a  most  earnest  supporter,  and  appa¬ 
rently  anxious  to  compensate  thereby  for  the  mischievous  rescript  with 
U'hich^  in  an  inconsiderate  motnent^  under  the  influence  of  the  yrossest 
misrepresentation,  he  suffered  his  venerable  name  to  he  associated.  The 
divisions  in  the  Catholic  Association  gave  new  life  to  the  vetoists. 
However,  all  the  Cardinals  voted  for  the  decree,  except  Cardinal  Fon¬ 
tana  ;  and  he  prevailed  on  Cardinal  Litta  to  postpone  it.  Thus  was 
lost  domestic  nomination,  though  the  pending  appointments  in  Ireland 
had  been  decided  on  its  principle.  The  triumphant  vetoists  laboured 
for  my  expulsion.  Two  months  were  gone  since  my  letter,  in  the  Irish 
papers,  had  been  known,  and  the  sensation  in  Rome,  on  the  subject, 
had  died  away.  However,  as  I  seemed  abandoned  by  the  Dublin 
Association,  it  was  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  drive  me  from 
Rome ;  and  1  was  accop'dinghj  ordet'cd  to  leave  that  city  in  twenty-four 
houp's,  and  the  iitates  ipi  three  days.  I  p'eppionstp'ated  in  vain.  Fever  then 
attacked  me ;  yet  pny  persecutop’s  did  Plot  desist.  They  bp’oke  into  my 
hed-p'oom,  placed  guards  over  pny  person,  and  continued  thcpn  to  the  day 
of  my  deportation — a  period  of  eight  pcceks.  Dpi  the  16M  of  July,  I  teas 
conveyed,  by  a  military  escort,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roppiapi  States  ;  and, 
having  remained  some  days  at  Florence  to  recruit  my  health,  reached 
home  finally  on  the  21  th  September.’ 

As  ^Ir.  John  ()’(/onncll  published  this  narrative  in  his 
Memoirs  of  his  father,  and  as  he  professes  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  independence  of  his  Church,  we  would  ask  him  a  simple 
cpiestion :  AVhat  assurance  has  he  that  the  present  (’ardinal 
Secretary  of  State  who  has  got  the  appointment  of  the  Irish 
bishops  in  his  hands,  will  not  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hritish  minister,  should  the  interest  of  the  I’apal  court  seem  to 
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require  it  t  The  political  secretary,  (cardinal  Gonsalvi,  ruled  the 
Pope  in  those  days ;  and  the  political  secretary  Antonclli  rides 
the  Pope  now.  AVhy  should  infallibility  be  less  flexible  in  one 
case  than  the  other?  The  truth  is,  that  the  Papal  policy  has 
often  been  involved  in  strange  and  almost  inexplicable  compli¬ 
cations  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  The  exigencies  of  the  prince  have  modified 
the  theology  of  the  pontiff.  Spiritual  claims  have  yielded  to 
State  necessities.  The  cardinals  sat  in  conclave,  deliberating  on 
matters  of  solemn  import,  affecting  the  eternal  interests  of  men, 
and  have  deferred  their  decisions,  until,  by  crafty  intrigue,  they 
obtained  the  ultimata  from  foreign  powers ;  then  they  jiro- 
nounced  accordingly,  declaring  that  they  were  guided  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  throne,  he  put  his 
hand  to  a  document  in  which  the  principles  and  missionary  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Protestants  were  vehemently  anathematized.  In  a 
few  months  he  was  obliged  to  look  to  England,  the  first  of 
Protestant  powers,  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressions  of 
Austria,  the  first  of  Catholic  powers.  Then  the  Pope  was  the 
champion  of  popular  rights,  the  patron  of  self-government,  the 
idol  of  lleformcrs.  Vainly  would  he  have  pr(*achcd — vainly 
would  he  have  blessed  or  cursed,  as  the  tool  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  or  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  ominous  murmurs  of 
sullen  discontent  would  have  been  the  only  response.  Oppres¬ 
sive  taxes,  tyrannical  and  peculating  officials,  fettering  and 
impoverishing  restrictions,  the  galling  chains  of  national  degra¬ 
dation,  would  have  ajipealcd  to  the  multitude  with  a  far  more 
])owerful  voice.  It  is  always  painful  wlu'ii  truth  and  natiiri*  arii 
at  war  with  authority  and  law.  Put  when  these  happen  to  be 
in  harmony — when  might  takes  counsel  with  right — when  reli¬ 
gion  sanctifies  the  struggles  of  freedom — then  is  invoki'd  for 
heroic  conflict  all  that  is  noble  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  even 
base  natures  are  inspired  for  the  time  with  an  elevating  and 
purifying  enthusiasm. 

Sueh  was  the  enthusiasm  that  attended  the  present  Pope  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career.  Put  despotism  with  her  wily 
blandishments  soon  deprived  the  sjiiritual  Samson  of  his  strength. 
Panic-stricken  by  the  French  revolution,  he  forswore  his  liber¬ 
alism,  and  fled  into  the  arms  of  the  bloodstained  tyranny  of 
Najdes,  and  he  now  exists  a  miserable  dependent  on  France  and 
Austria.  His  aggressions  on  England  and  Ireland  are  the 
natural  results  of  these  political  relations.  Ihe  Pa])acy  was 
never  a  self-sustaining  power.  It  has  seldom  attempted  any¬ 
thing  even  in  its  missions,  from  the  days  of  Augustin(‘  down, 
without  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  and  haying  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  for  its  j)recursor.  Even  infallibility  can 
jiart  with  some  of  its  prerogatives  for  a  consideration,  nor  has  it 
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reft*8ed  a  concordat  with  heretical  or  iniidcl  powers.  Mr.  Pugin,  [ 

in  his  ^  Earnest  Address  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Hier¬ 
archy/  states  his  conviction  that  state  and  temporal  power  have, 
in  everjr  age,  *  crushed  the  free  action  of  the  Church,  enslaving 
its  ministers  in  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage”  (p.  2) ;  that  in 
England  ‘  the  true  and  lawful  bishops  and  clergy,’  by  a  vile 
surrender,  sacrificed  the  Church  and  people ;  that  the  bishops 
were  generally  royal  nominees,  the  antipodes  of  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  have  chosen  ;  that  the  Cardinals  have  been  the 
tyrants  and  betrayers  of  the  Church,  and  that  there  never  was  a 
hierarchy  founded  on  free  principles  under  a  monarchy,  before 
that  which  the  Pope  has  now  founded  in  England ;  a  thing, 
however,  which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  do  in  any  other 
kingdom,  because  no  other  has  so  fully  established  ‘  the  noblest 
of  all  noble  principles,  perfect  religious  freedom.’  So  intelligent 
a  Catholic  as  Mr.  Pugin  ought  to  ask  himself  the  (juestions — 
why  freedom  can  flourish  only  under  a  Protestant  Government — 
and  how  long  the  new  Hierarchy  would  remain  free  itself  or 
suffer  freedom  in  others  ? 

Recent  events  have  made  it  obvious  to  all  that  the  Papal 
power  in  Ireland  is  now  absolute,  and  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous.  In  England  it  can  do  little  mischief,  'fhe 
old  national  spirit  that  repelled  the  aggressions  of  Rome  before 
the  Reformation  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  English  Catholics. 

'I'herc  are  few  of  them  so  fanatical  as  to  sacrifice  their  loyalty  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  popes  and  cardinals.  If  there  were  a 
contest  with  some  Catholic  power  on  the  continent,  the  great 
body  of  them  would  be  true  to  their  sovereign.  But  if  not,  their 
traitorism  would  not  signify  much,  as  they  are  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  population.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland.  The  population, 
which  hates  the  English  yoke,  and  gives  unlimited  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  despot,  amounts  there  to  six  millions.  Suppose  Austria 
and  rVance  at  war  with  England,  while  the  Pope  lilessed  their 
arms  and  instigated  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers,  and  that 
Ireland  were  encouraged  by  the  priests  to  revolt,  in  order  to 
resist  what  is  called  persecution,  the  consequences  might  be  very 
calamitous. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  forbidding  the  use  of  titles  in  Ireland,  or  in  «any 
other  way  checking  the  progress  of  Popery,  while  Maynooth  is 
endowed  and  maintained  as  it  is.  Maynooth  is  the  nursery  of  a 
vast  number  of  priests,  intensely  anti-English  and  anti-Protestant 
in  their  spirit,  idtra-^Iontanists  of  the  first  water,  trained  up  in 
passive  obedience,  serving  a  seven-years’  apprenticeship  to 
tyranny,  and  going  forth  in  all  our  colonies  to  disseminate  their 
principles  and  spirit  in  the  rising  nations  of  the  new  world. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  doctrines  they  teach,  the  supreme 
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worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  now  the  great  vital  force  of 
Romanism,  and  which  Protestants  must  regard  as  downriglit 
idolatry,  and  looking  merely  at  the  cnishing  despotism  wliich  is 
the  essence  of  the  Papal  government,  it  is  'marvellous  that  Pro¬ 
testants  arc  content  to  support  such  a  seminarv. 

Uhc  endowment  of  ]\Iaynootli  should,  then,  be  withdrawn. 
As  the  hierarchy  are  able  to  erect  a  (’atholic  universitv  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  (iueeii’s  ITuiversity  for  the  education  of  the  laity, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  educate  their  own  priests.  Why  should 
not  this  be  done  ?  There  is  no  persecution  in  withholding  an 
endowment.  The  reason  why  the  Government  will  not  do  it, 
and  why  even  the  high  Protestant  party  in  Ireland  will  not  urge 
them  to  do  it,  is,  that  if  it  were  done,  a  tremendous  agitation 
would  arise  against  the  Protestant  Estahlisliment.  'I'liis  agitation 
woidd  be  just.  It  is  not  fair  to  withdraw  or  withhold  endow¬ 
ments  from  the  majority,  while  so  small  a  minority  enjoys  such 
an  enormous  amount  of  jiublic  funds. 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  honest  and  consistent  course  open 
to  the  Dissenters  of  England,  and  to  all  true  Protestants.  I'he 
Maynooth  grant  must  be  withdrawn ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  the 
Irish  Establishment  must  be  abolished.  Any  Dissenters  who 
join  a  ‘  Protestant  league,’  which  would  strip  the  Romanists  of 
their  endowments  and  spare  that  Establishment,  w'ould  not  only 
stultify  themselves,  but  insure  their  own  defeat.  The  sole  way 
of  getting  rid  of  these  quarrels  with  the  Roman  hierarchy  in 
Ireland,  and  with  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  all  the  Rritish 
colonies,  is  to  leave  religion  to  the  voluntary  system  at  home  and 
abroad.  Without  dealing  thus  impartially  with  religionists  in 
Ireland,  the  Government  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  injustice.  The  Establishment  question  could  now  be 
carried  with  the  aid  of  Churchmen,  so  far  as  Ireland  and  the 
colonies  arc  concerned,  if  this  opportunity  were  well  and  wise  ly 
used.  This  would  be  an  immense  victory  gained  for  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  religious  freedom.  It  is  only  by  kee])ing  tlie  Papacy 
totally  separate  from  the  State  that  its  ])ersecuting  fangs  can  be 
extracted.  The  moment  it  has  pecuniary  relations  with  the 
State,  the  Government  becomes  involve  d  in  a  network  of  in¬ 
trigues,  and  importunities,  and  threats,  from  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  escape  witliout  loss  of  strength  and  honour. 
Nothing  can  be  more  humiliating  to  men  of  spirit  than  the 
])osition  of  the  \\  big  Government  towards  the  Irisli  hierarchy. 
The  Synod  of  'riiurlcs  met  und(‘r  a  foreign  prelate,  arbitrarily 
appointed,  and  poured  contempt  on  tin'  (Jiu'cn  s  Collc’gcs,  in 
obedience  to  a  rescript  from  Rome,  which  the  new  Primate  held 
in  his  hand,  and  in  which  the  whole  question  was  prejudged 
and  pr(‘determincd.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
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British  sovereign  was  advised  to  gazette  that  same  Primate,  and 
Dr.  M‘llale,  and  some  more  of  their  brethren,  as  visitors  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  without  asking  their  consent,  liut  these 
proud  prelates  spurned  the  honour !  How  humiliating  is  all 
this  to  such  a  nation  iis  England !  llow  can  Englishmen  bear 
to  have  their  sovereign  so  treated  ?  How  can  they  endure  the 
]>olicy  which  has  caused  the  British  lion  to  crouch  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope  ? 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  these  realms  till  the  State  is  wholly 
rid  of  Popery,  and  has  resolved  to  know  Homan  Catholics  only 
as  British  subjects.  The  price  that  must  be  paid  for  this 
riddance  is  the  separation  of  Protestantism  from  the  State  in 
Ireland  and  the  colonies.  Enlightened,  earnest,  and  just  men, 
would  not  hesitate  to  pay  this  price,  if  they  had  a  government 
to  carry  out  their  wishes ;  for  Protestantism  would  gain  by  the 
change  as  much  as  the  State. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Burden  of  the  Bell^  and  other  Lyrics,  By  T.  Westwood. 

London :  Lumley.  1850. 

Mk.  Westwood  has,  at  least,  one  rich  clement  of  poetical  genius 
— an  intense  sympathy  with  nature.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
his  fancy  ‘  finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks.’ 
As  a  poet,  his  chief  tendency  is  to  personify  ;  to  implant  a  voice 
and  a  sentiment  in  every  department  of  the  creation.  That  this 
taste  has  its  dangers  might  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  not 
a  few  poets  of  distinguished  name,  who,  in  indulging  it,  have 
fallen  into  vapidness  and  puerility.  !Mr.  Westwood  is,  we  think, 
safe  from  such  a  fate.  He  estimates  aright  the  narrowness  of 
that  interval  which  lies  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 
While  he  appro.aches,  in  some  respects,  to  the  school  of  poets 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  he  shows  himself  untainted  with  the 
fanaticism  of  their  dogma,  that  every  object  is  a  fitting  theme 
for  the  muse.  Thus,  while  he  never  exhibits  himself  in  foppish 
finery’,  he  never  exposes  himself  in  rags.  He  finds  sy’llablcs  in 
the  murmur  of  the  brook,  and  chimes  in  the  harebells  and  wild 
hyacinths,  but  is  unconscious  of  any’  inspirations  from  old  clothes  ; 
he  can  find  ‘  sermons  in  stones,’  but  not  the  hint  of  a  homily  in 
the  stores  of  a  pedlar. 

But  this  is  not  the  only’  rice  of  modern  schools  from  which 
the  author  before  us  has  kept  himself  free.  It  is  still  more  to 
his  credit,  that,  though  he  has  evidently'  imbued  himself  almost 
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to  imitation  with  the  writings  ot  oontoinporarv  ])octs,  he  sees  and 
avoids  their  capital  defect,  that  of  ohsenrity  and  mysticism.  M  e 
have  thoughtlully  examined  passage's  even  in  Tennyson’s  poems, 
to  which  we  believe  that  the  writer  himself  did  not,  when  he 
pc'iined  them,  attacli  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  meaning ;  while 
some  who  would  lain  belong  to  the  same  class,  appear  frequently 
to  be  j)ractising  some  such  a  hoax  on  their  readers  as  Dr.  John¬ 
son  played  on  one  occasion  upon  a  company’,  when  he  read 
aloud  a  poem  for  their  ajiprobation,  omitting  every  alternate 
line.  The  courageous  good  sense  with  which  Mr.  Westwood 
exposes  this  contemptible  sham,  deserves  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
citation  ol  his  own  words.  Wc  (piote  from  a  pi('ce  entitled, 
‘  Mummy’-wrapping,’  whos('  merits,  as  a  composition,  are  those 
ot  the  epigram  rather  than  of  the  poem,  of  IVter  I’indar  rather 
than  of  his  ancient  name-sake. 

‘  What !  you  would  speak  out  your  thought — 

Out,  quite  plainly — sore  distraught 
You  must  be,  young  Poet; — know 
Now-a-days  bards  sing  not  so. 

AVhat !  espouse  that  worn-out  style, 

Spenser’s,  Chaucer’s — flowing  briglu 
As  the  full,  clear  morning  light, 

'\V’’ith  no  symptom  in  the  air 
Of  the  least  fog  anywhere ; 

Pshaw  !  the  world  would  only  smile 
At  your  folly — folks  have  grown 
All  too  wise  to  spend  their  praises 
On  such  antiquated  graces. 

No,  the  plan  by  which  alone 
bards  win  honour  /or  their  verse 
Now,  is  the  complete  reverse 
Of  your  own,  and  lies  in  hUInKj 
All  their  thoughts  and  all  their  meanings, 

So  that  not  the  smallest  gleanings, 

High  or  low,  be  found  abiding; 

So  that  men  may  read  and  read 
This  way,  that  way,  up  and  down  ; 

And  when  the  obscure  has  grown 
Into  a  conglomeration, 

Past  all  human  extrication. 

May  cry,  “  Yery  fine,  indeed  !”  ’ 

After  a  humorous  description  ot  the  dc'sign  and  process  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  which  has  sugg<'st('d  the  idea  of  the 
satire,  he  continues : — 

‘  Poets,  in  these  latter  days. 

Go  ahead  of  such  trite  ways ; 

Let  their  bodies  seek  the  goals 
Natural  to  them — life  once  ended, 
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Hut  meanwhile  make  wonderful 
Mummies  of  their  sentient  souls ; 

Wrap  them  round  with  strange  devices. 

And  embalm  with  mystic  spices, 

So  that  when  the  oracle 

To  set  speech  hath  condescended, 

Seems  it,  that  whatc'cv  he  says 
Hath  had  very  far  to  travel. 

And  the  labyrinth  unravel 
Of  a  thousand  bandages. 

♦  *  *  * 

Oo,  ask  famous  Emerson, 

How  his  crowns  and  palms  are  won, 

And  he’ll  tell  you,  it  may  be — 

Partly  by  the  verity 

And  the  luminous  discourse, 

That  my  soul  would  utter  by 
Right  of  its  nobility. 

And  that  men  approved,  perforce ; 

Hut  far  more,  young  bard,  I  deem, 

Hy  my  new',  fine- writing  scheme. 

That  the  age  greets  with  such  clapping ; 

Or,  to  use  a  figure,  screening 
An  immensity  of  meaning — 

Hy  my  skill  in  mummy-wrapping.’ 

This  for  a  dehutaiit  is  a  bold  stroke.  In  a  note  on  the  above 
passage  he  brings  his  charge  home  : — ‘  Mr.  Emerson  himself,’ 
he  says,  ‘  in  his  “  Representative  Men,”  accepts  the  axiom  that 
every  thought  clearly  conceived  may  also  be  clearly  expressed, 
and,  therefore,  either  condemns  his  own  practice,  or  reflects  on  the 
lucidity  of  his  thinking.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  him 
and  of  his  English  friend,  ^Ir.  (’arlyle  also,  vehement  declaimers 
as  they  both  are  against  the  “  shams”  and  the  “  cants”  of  the  day, 
to  think  a  little  of  this  “  sham”  also,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their 
consistency,  to  put  it  dow  n  ’ 

After  this  the  readt'r  Avill  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
estwood’s  poems  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  intelligible, 
and  that,  as  times  go, is  no  small  praise;  but, in  addition  to  this, 
they  are  fresh  and  vivid  in  their  conceptions,  cheerful  in  their 
tone,  and  genial  and  healthful  in  their  tendency,  l^octic  fancy 
lias  too  often  been  made  the  handmaid  of  scepticism,  and  the 
pander  to  vice.  In  these  cardinal  respects  our  author,  we 
believe,  has  not  w  ritten  in  the  lightest  hours  of  his  life  a  line 
which  at  its  most  solemn  season  he  would  desire  to  erase. 
To  say  of  him  that  in  perusing  his  writings  we  meet  with  a 
profusion  of  ‘  fairy  fiction,’  very  dispro]>ortionate  to  the  amount 
of  ‘  truth  severe,’  and  that  we  are  inclined  to  desiderate  a  little 
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more  bread,  and  a  little  less  sack,  is  only  to  alKrm,  eitlicr  that 
Mr.  Westwood  is  not  endowed  with  the  highest  order  of  poetic 
genius,  or  that  the  fugitive  character  of  his  pieces  does  not 
admit  of  its  complete  manifestation.  Still  we  sec,  or  think  we 
see,  in  this  volume  some  marks  of  a  fancy  and  a  feeling  which, 
with  a  subject  favourable  to  their  full  development,  would  win 
for  the  author  a  high  place  among  modern  pot'ts.  lie  has  no 
>veakness  that  he  cares  to  disguise,  and  is  distinguished  from 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  scorning  the  apish  mystitication 
which  would  impose  it  on  the  vulgar,  if  he  had  it,  as  a  misun¬ 
derstood  and  hidden  ])ower. 

Mr.  Westwood,  though  free  from  mannerism,  betrays  tlie 
company  which  he  has  kept  as  favourites,  if  not  as  models;  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  they  must  have  been  somewliat  too 
exclusively  of  modern  date.  ‘  'The  Poet’s  Flower-gathering,’ 
and  ‘  Elbe’s  Secret,’  and  perhaps  ‘  A  Vision  of  Old  Fames,’  but 
for  its  excellent  anti-martial  moral,  will  remind  tin*  readiT  of 
'Tennyson;  ‘Love  her  still’  will  suggest  the  recollcctioii  of 
Hood’s  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;’  and  the  poem  entitled  ‘A  Jiistitica- 
tion’  more  closely  resembles  the  ‘  Poetc  Mourant’  of  M.  de 
Lamartine  than  is  perhaps  (pdte  safe  in  om^  who  would  reso¬ 
lutely  avoid  the  fault  of  plagiarism.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
following  pjissages  will,  we  think,  justify  our  conclusion  : — 


‘  Then  wherefore  dare  to  siny?  you  ask.  Go  out 
Into  the  orchard  closes,  good  my  friend. 

And  ask  the  bee  and  ask  the  grasshopper. 

Why  they  sing,  they,  frail  creatures  of  an  Iiour  ; — 

Ask  why,  beneath  the  same  soft  loving  sky. 

The  artist  nightingale  woos  time  to  stay 
With  witchery  of  subtlest  cadences, 

And  the  poor  sparrow  twitters  overhead 
In  self-asserted  insignificance.’ 

The  parallel  passage  from  the  French  poet  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  Mais  pourquoi  chantais  tu  ?  Dcmande  a  Philomelc 
Pourquoi  durant  Ics  nuits,  sa  douce  voix  sc  mele 
Au  doux  bruit  des  ruisseaux  sous  Tombrage  roulant ; 

Je  chantais,  mes  amis  comme,  Thomme  respire, 

Comme  Toiseau  gemit,  comme  Ic  vent  soupire, 

Comme  Tcau  murmurc  en  coulant.’ 

'I'his  is  the  only  close  imitation  we  have  detected,  and  even  this 
may  have  been  accidental  ;  and  if  not,  may  be  shelterecl  under 
the  example  of  some  of  our  greatest  poets.  Our  author,  indeed, 
never  even  reminds  us  of  any  but  masttTs,  and  of  these  he  is 
anything  but  a  servile  copyist. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  passtige  introduced  for  the 
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purpose  of  criticism,  we  have  only  suffered  our  author  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  satirist.  It  is  only  doing  him  justice  to  place  before 
the  reader,  in  conclusion,  a  specimen  of  his  talent  and  taste  ai  a 
poet.  Some  extracts  which  we  should  have  preferred  are  too 
extended  for  our  limits  ;  and  from  the  piece  we  select,  entitled 
‘  The  White  Angel,’  we  are,  from  the  same  reason,  connx*lled  to 
cite  a  single  scene  : — 

‘  Ah,  Luigi !  how  we  lived  in  those  old  days ! 

How  we  /eli  life ! — you,  in  your  studio,  perched 
High  up  amongst  the  roofs,  on  the  shady  side 
Of  the  great  gras8-gro\m  court — working  betimes 
In  the  cool  morning ; — in  my  idlesse,  I, 

Loitering  and  looking  on,  or  listening 
To  the  glad  under-current  of  the  song 
That  seemed  to  float  your  fancies  into  life, 

With  magical  impulsion.  How  you  sang. 

The  day  you  finished  my  white  angel  there  ! 

Some  snatches  of  that  pleasant  melody 
Ring  in  mine  ears  e’en  yet — a  dulcet  strain, 

A  love-lay  for  two  voices,  was  it  not  ? 

For  little  Bice,  poor  Arlotto’s  child. 

Who  came  that  morning  from  the  farm,  w  ith  grapes 
And  water-melons  for  our  thirsty  noon. 

Blent  her  clear  tones  with  yours,  and  unawares. 

It  may  be,  left  some  record  of  herself 
In  the  rare  cunning  of  your  handiwork. 

Dear  little  Bice !  how  she  stared,  the  while 
She  watched  your  chisel  tripping  lightly  o’er 
llie  exquisite  fair  face — coaxing  a  smile 
To  hover  round  the  lips— outshedding  calm 
On  the  high  forehead — waving  the  broad  stream 
Of  floating  hair,  or  adding,  plume  on  plume. 

To  the  white  glory  of  the  folded  wings. 

Drooped  meekly,  earthward.  We  all  sang  .  .  ay,  all. 
When,  the  last  touch  bestowed,  your  statue  stood 
In  its  perfected  grace  : — we  sang  till  walls 
And  windows  thrilled,  and  Bice’s  childish  voice, 

Swelling,  exulting,  like  a  lark’s  up-borne 
Over  the  topmost  cloud  beneath  the  sky. 

Poured  its  sweet  silver  treble  through  the  storm. 

Till  it  seemed  to  stir  the  down  on  the  snowy  vans 
Of  the  immaculate  angel,  and  uplift 
The  light  transparent  folds  of  drapery.’ 

If  w’e  must  take  one  exception  against  a  w^ork,  the  perusal  ot 
which  has  afforded  us  much  pleasure,  it  w  ill  refer  to  the  book  as 
distinguished  from  its  contents.  It  is,  altogether,  too  pretensivc, 
and  reminds  us  unpleasantly  of  the  hot-pressed  dilettanti  whose 
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names  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  whose  writings  which  have 
escaped  the  more  ignoble  uses  of  trade  are  only  found  among  the 
‘  and  twelve  others  ’  at  the  close  of  an  auction-catalogue.  The 
rivulet  of  ty]>e  in  the  meadow  of  margin  is  too  unsuited  to  the 
utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  age  even  for  po(*try,  and  is  certainly 
the  only  feature  in  Mr.  estw'ood’s  book  which  reminds  us  of  an 
inferior  portrait  in  a  very  gorgeous  frame. 


Art.  \  . — Report  of  i?ie  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
English  Universities.  July  10,  1850. 

vM'hat  form  of  education  would  really  meet  the  wants  of  the 
present  time — what  habits,  what  tastes,  w  hat  tone  of  feeling  it  is 
desirable  to  develop  in  young  men  to  enable  them  to  play  a 
healthy  and  a  manly  part  in  the  professions  or  other  employ¬ 
ments  into  which  modern  life  distributes  them — is  a  question  very 
often  asked,  and  very  hard  to  answer.  That  it  is  not  supplied 
.  in  the  universities,  as  they  work  at  present,  is  generally  agreed ; 
but  the  agreement  ends  in  the  negative,  and  the  loudest  fault¬ 
finders  are  most  at  a  loss  when  asked  w  hat  they  w  ould  substitute. 
Some  clamour  for  professional  education,  some  for  more  physical 
science ;  some  to  be  rid  of  the  religious  discipline,  some  to  make 
it  more  stringent ;  and  those  who  see  with  any  distinctness  that 
the  business  of  a  university  is  the  education  of  the  man  rather 
than  the  professional  rhan,  know  just  as  little  wdiat  the  man  is  to 
be  when  he  is  educated,  or  how  to  set  about  making  him  what 
he  ought  to  be.  It  is  rather,  therefore,  from  the  vague  feeling 
that  something  is  wrong,  than  from  any  decided  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  changed,  that  the  present  stir  has  arisen  about 
the  education  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  which  has  been  leading  recently  to  many  other 
wholesome  inquiries.  People  are  asking  why  the  expenses  of 
%  an  education  there  are  so  enormous  ;  wdiy,  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad,  it  costs  more  than  four  times  what  the  best  education  costs 
in  France  or  Germany  ;  and  that  when  there  is  so  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  endowments  and  other  resources  of  our  tw’o 
great  universities  (bevond  what  is  received  from  the  students 
themselves)  exceeds  those  of  all  the  twxnty  universities  in 
Germany  put  together.  'I'liey  have  borne  the  infliction  for  a 
long  time  without  complaining,  but  the  longest  patience  and  the 
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longest  purse  become  at  last  exhausted.  The  evil  has  been 
growing  worse  and  worse,  and  a  few  very  bad  cases  of  young 
men  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  with  the  exposure  of  the  university 
life,  which  took  place  in  the  investigation,  have  brought  the  thing 
to  a  crisis.  A  commission  has  now  been  sitting  for  five  months, 
receiving  such  evidence  as  would  voluntarily  ofi’er  itself,  and  (it 
is  said)  with  so  much  success,  that  in  a  short  time  w'e  are  to 
expect  at  least  a  proximately  fair  account  of  the  resources  of  the 
colleges  and  of  the  universities,  of  the  proportion  in  w  hich  they 
arc  distributed,  and  of  the  work  which  is  done  for  them.  A 
financial  agitation  has  succeeded  when  agitation  on  a  higher 
principle  has  f\\iled  again  and  again,  and  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  motive  of  the  reform,  provided  w  e  can  be  once  satisfied  that 
reform  is  really  to  begin. 

•  We  are  on  the  w  ay  to  acting  on  high  principle  w'hen  w  e  can 
get  to  right  action  upon  any  j)rinciple.  And  this  financial 
reform,  which  is  spreading  through  the  w  hole  of  our  legislation, 
is  found,  when  rightly  considered,  to  involve  reform  throughout 
our  administration  from  end  to  end.  We  have  been  a  long  time 
talking  of  our  duties  to  the  poor,  of  the  disgrace  of  leaving  them 
to  rot  in  their  filth,  and  in  their  ignorance ;  but  it  is  the  pressure 
of  the  rates  which  has  worked  conviction.  A  filthy  and  igno¬ 
rant  population  is  found  more  expensive  than  a  decent  and 
educated  one  ;  and,  as  a  prudent  outlay,  w^e  are  in  consequence 
bestirring  ourselves.  So  famine-rates  framed  the  Encumbered 
Estates  llill,  and  began  the  moral  reformation  of  Ireland.  We 
cannot  afford  the  Colonial  Office  the  luxury  of  an  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets ;  and  the  colonies  are  obtaining  a  justice 
from  us,  for  which,  as  justice,  they  might  have  pleaded  long 
enough.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  old  proverb,  that  ‘  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy.’  Coleridge  says  that  the  proverb  is  true,  hut 
that  he  is  not  an  honest  man  who  acts  upon  it,  but  he  may  be 
on  the  way  to  become  an  honest  man,  and,  at  any  rate,  he  is  a 
much  pleasanter  neighbour.  Whatever  it  be  in  the  estimation 
of  desponding  satirists,  it  is  a  strong  practical  principle.  This 
world  is  so  well  constituted,  that,  on  the  wdiole,  the  prudent  is 
the  right,  and  the  right  the  prudent.  A  man’s  account-book,  if 
kept  faithfully,  is  an  index  of  his  character;  and,  in  the  long  run, 
the  outlay  which  will  bring  in  most  market  profit  conduces 
largely  to  higher  objects  of  human  endeavour.  It  is  the  fact  of 
our  constitution,  with  only  rare  exceptions.  Our  experience  of 
individuals  largely  proves  it.  Our  experience  of  generations 
invariably  proves  it.  And,  at  any  rate,  in  bringing  so  many 
questions  to  so  definite  an  issue,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
oil  having  cleared  the  ground  of  infinite  noise  and  insincere 
caul — oil  having  something  positive  and  distinct  to  deal  with — 
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on  being  able  to  pnt  the  sincerity  of  loud  profession  to  that  keen 
money-test  which  has  silenced  utterly  so  many  such. 

And  so  the  Commission  is  sitting — the  University  accounh' 
are  passing  an  audit — and  in  a  few  months  we  are  to  know  all 
about  them.  One  fact  among  the  rest  at  which  the  English 
people  will  open  their  eges  rather  widely,  is,  that  at  Oxford  alone 
some  120,000/.  annually  is  paid  away  in  fellowships,  to  which  no 
duty  whatever  is  attached,  except  that  oj  residence  and  study  at 
the  university  ;  and  that  by  a  convenient  evasion  of  the  statutes, 
some  70,000/.  goes  to  eke  out  the  income  of  poor  curates  and 
young  barristers,  whose  residence  consists  in  presenting  them^ 
selves  once  a  year  inside  the  college  walls  to  take  out  neio  leave 
of  absence,  Jlut  for  our  comments  on  facts  such  as  this  we 
must  wait  till  they  are  officially  revealed.  In  the  meantime,  wc 
may  as  well  say  that  we  cannot  look  on  this  present  move  as 
more  than  the  first,  when  many  will  have  to  be  taken — one  leaf 
turned  over  of  a  long  document.  The  evidence  is  voluntary, 
and  therefore  suspicious.  The  heads  of  houses  are  making 
difficulties ;  and  without  them,  or  even  with  them,  the  accounts 
of  the  colleges,  like  those  of  all  ecclesiastical  corporations,  arc 
so  complicated,  from  the  system  of  fines,  which  prevails  so 
largely,  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficidty  to  get  at 
the  real  value  of  their  properties.  Moreover,  the  Commissions 
are  constructed  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  rather  than  of  severe 
scrutiny ;  they  will  shrink  from  broadly  exposing  the  faults  of 
the  homes  in  which  their  members  have  all  been  nurtured ;  and 
we  fear  that  there  will  be  an  endeavour  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  public  towards  genend  questions  of  university  education 
— an  endless  subject,  on  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  a 
reasonable  word.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  something 
will  come  out,  enough  to  stimulate  further  inejuiry,  and  if  that 
is  all,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  at  least  a  beginning  has  been 
made. 

But  the  university  finance  is  but  one  point  which  will  rc(^uirc 
searching  into.  There  is  another  far  deeper,  far  more  difficult 
one  with  which  the  present  commission  does  not  offer  to  deal, 
but  with  which  hereafter  some  commission  must  deal  before  any 
real  improvement  can  be  looked  for.  Not  the  university  and 
college  expenditure,  but  the  students’  own  expenditure,  their 
habits,  their  taste,  their  lives,  which  arc,  in  pjirt,  an  index  of  the 
value  of  the  education  which  they  receive,  and  as  young  men  so 
largely  influence  each  other, form  the  one  important  UKiral  clement 
in  the  education  itself.  Considering  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
England,  considering  that  the  ground  on  which  she  demands  a 
.  control  over  the  education  of  the  whole  country,  is,  that  otluT 
bodies  may  teach,  but  that  she  only  can  train — she  only  can  form 
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the  character — it  cannot  be  thought  unjust  to  try  her  by  her 
own  works.  Yet,  alas,  this  unhappy  leaf  is  the  last  she  will 
dare  to  turn — the  moral  condition  of  her  children  at  school  or 
college,  is  the  very  last  feature  to  which  she  will  be  compelled 
to  admit  the  public  eye.  This  is  not,  in  the  least,  a  pleasant 
business  to  bring  under  discussion  ;  yet  it  is  one  which,  for  the 
Church’s  sake,  for  all  our  sakes,  must  be  looked  into,  and  that 
speedily.  These  are  not  times  when  we  can  shut  our  eyes  and 
be  willingly  ignorant ;  we  must  have  the  veil  lifted  off  from  the 
institutions,  where,  so  long  as  she  has  existed,  she  has  had  her 
owm  way  without  let  or  hindrance ;  and  it  is  this  subject  with 
which  we  shall  principally  occupy  the  following  pages,  >vhile  we 
wait  for  the  Report  from  Downing-street.  We  shall  follow  it 
up,  as  the  Commission  must  one  day  follow  it,  to  the  public 
schools  ;  for  it  is  there  that  the  fountain  of  the  mischief  is 
perennially  flowing,  and  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt  to  purify  the 
universities  W’hile  these  corrupted  streams  remain  in  their 
pollution,  as  to  filter  the  w^ater  of  a  river  in  the  centre  of  its 
course,  so  long  as  filthy  sewers  are  draining  into  its  current. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  taking  leave  of  the  Indian  army, 
touched  the  core  of  the  disease.  He  had  found  the  mess-rooms 
utterly  disorganized  by  immorality,  and  he  charged  the  vicious 
habits  of  the  young  ofliccrs,  in  large  part,  on  the  false  notions  of 
manliness  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  English 
schools.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  a  very  high  morality 
is  necessary  for  the  healthy  working  of  army  discipline,  and 
things  must  be  bad  indeed  w  hen  they  force  such  a  protest  from 
a  commanding-officer.  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  alone  of  modern  school¬ 
masters,  did  anything  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  his  school, 
deplores,  in  language  almost  piteous,  the  barrenness  of  his 
labour.  He  speaks  in  one  of  his  sermons  as  if  the  boys  only 
met  together  to  corrupt  each  other,  and  invokes  the  holy  influences 
of  home  to  counteract  in  the  vacation  the  pernicious  lessons 
w  hich  they  learn  at  the  scene  of  their  education.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  which  he  otters  of  the  evil  is  the  most  mournful  satire 
on  his  own  position,  and,  if  it  wxrc  true,  would  be  conclusive 
against  schools  altogether  as  fatally  and  necessarily  poisonous. 
He  saw  that  young  hoys  came  there  innocent,  that,  when  their 
education  was  over,  and  they  returned  to  the  w’orld,  they 
recovered  themselves,  and  became,  at  least,  tolerably  decent ;  and 
he  supposed,  in  his  despair,  that  there  was  something  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  the  school  period  of  life,  when  the  boy  w^as  passing 
into  the  young  man,  and  the  passions  had  outgrow  n  their  under¬ 
standing. 

Rut,  whatever  is  the  cause,  the  fact  is,  beyond  question  ;  things 
arc  so  bad  that  we  are  afraid  to  look  them  in  the  face.  e  pass 
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them  by  as  necessary  evils  for  which  silence  is  the  best  remedy  ; 
we  varnish  over  the  surface  and  say  nothing,  and  allow  nothing 
to  be  said ;  or  if  ever  (as  from  time  to  time  will  happen)  the 
crust  breaks  and  discloses  what  is  below,  we  smother  it  up  in 
hi\ste  and  horror,  as  if  it  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  A 
few  months  ago  there  was  an  exposure  of  the  kind  at  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  Woolwich,  and  there  has  been  seldom  any 
larger  piece  of  injustice  than  in  the  mode  in  which  the  authori¬ 
ties  dealt  with  it.  It  was  unjust  alike  to  the  boys  and  to  the 
public ;  for  the  boys  ought  not  to  have  been  held  up  to  gaze  as 
if  they  had  been  involved  in  some  extraordinary  badness,  when 
their  fault  was  shared  by  the  luiiss  of  boys  in  every  school  in 
England,  and  the  public  were  cheated  into  supposing  that  the 
uncommon  severity  of  the  punishment  was  a  proof  of  the 
iincommonncss  of  the  fault. 

Unhappily  it  is  much  easier  to  sec  w  hy  the  schools  arc  in  such 
a  state  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  We  do  not  give  it  up  in 
despair,  and  accept  Arnold’s  libel  upon  boys’  natures ;  we  believe 
them  naturally  to  be  high-minded  and  generous ;  more  easily 
stirred  to  feel  and  act  in  a  really  noble  w%ay  than  by-and-bye 
they  will  be  in  their  older  and  cooler  life,  if  only  the  right 
means  be  taken  to  stir  them ;  but,  perhaps,  there  is  something  in 
this  whole  system  of  modern  life  into  which  we  have  passed 
making  just  means  more  hard  to  come  by  than  it  has  yet  been 
in  any  past  period  of  history.  Boys  may  be  taught  to  learn, 
they  cannot  he  taught  to  live.  They  learn  by  method,  they 
live  by  example.  They  form  their  rule  of  action,  not  by 
w'hat  they  know,  but  by  what  they  admire  ;  by  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  noble  and  manly ;  and  unless  a  high  ideal  is  given 
them,  they  will  and  must  form  a  bad  one  of  tlicir  owui.  There 
is  this  misfortune  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  the  virtues 
of  growm  men  arc  not  such  as  boys  understand ;  they  cannot 
enter  into  them,  and,  therefore,  the  master’s  Ittes  arc  no  pattern 
to  them.  The  masters  do  not  excel  them  in  any  points  in  which 
their  sympathies  arc  enlisted  strongly,  and  are,  therefore,  looked 
up  to  as  scholars,  but  despised  as  men.  There  is  a  strong  animal 
nature  in  boys  and  in  young  men  w'hich  requires  direction— 
which  requires  a  noble  direction ;  with  noble  examples  before  it, 
with  danger  to  be  ventured  and  honour  to  be  gained — such  as 
the  Olympic  games  furnished  in  old  Greece,  or  the  discipline  of 
chivalry  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  w'e  have  nothing,  nor  is  it 
easv  to  see  what  w'c  could  or  should  have.  But  the  resulting 
evii  it  is,  unhappily,  too  easy  to  see :  all  that  side  ol  our  boys’ 
natures  (and  it  is  by  lar  the  largest),  is  left  to  run  to  waste ;  and 
of  all  waste  places  in  this  world  the  devil,  it  is  said,  is  not  slow' 
to  take  possession.  He  has  persuaded  the  [>001  boys,  wherever 
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they  get  together,  to  accept  a  standard  of  manliness  as  deplorable 
as  ever  human  nature  went  astray  after.  Debt  is  manly,  as  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  to  say ;  so  is  swearing,  so  is  drinking,  so  is 
filthy  talking  ;  and  something  else  there  is  more  manly  than 
either  debt,  or  drunkenness,  or  swearing,  or  filthy  language, 
which  they  look  upon  as  the  inauguration  of  manhood — a 
mystery  which  sheds  a  nimbus  round  the  initiated,  and  makes 
them  objects  of  admiring  wonder  to  the  poor  aspiring  proselytes 
of  the  gate.  It  is  no  use  to  blame  the  boys,  they  are  unguided, 
and  they  do  but  repeat  the  phenomena  which  human  nature  has 
many  times  exhibited.  They  are  unguided ;  the  guidance  by 
which  boys  can  profit  is  not  to  be  found  in  catechizing  and 
in  chapel-going,  but  in  strong  healthy  action,  and  there  is  none 
provided  for  them.  Still  less  is  it  desirable  to  keep  it  all  so  secret ; 
there  is  no  surer  way  to  make  a  bad  wound  mortal,  than  to  skin 
it  over  before  it  is  healed.  The  world  puts  it  aside  with  a  foolish 
hope  that  things  are  better  than  they  were ;  that  ten  years  ago, 
or  twenty  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  as  we  describe,  but  that 
there  has  been  some  great  marked  improvement  since  their 
time.  Ten  or  twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  the  same  story,  for 
it  means  no  more  than  that  tlie  speakers  themselves  are  improved, 
they  imd  their  own  contemporaries  ;  and,  as  they  no  longer  see 
any  more  of  their  old  schools  than  the  outside,  and  the  outside 
is  kept  decent,  they  try  to  persuade  themselves  that  there  has 
been  a  change. 

The  masters  know  better ;  they  know  it,  but  they  cannot  help 
it.  They  console  themselves,  as  Arnold  did  (though,  indeed, 
he  could  not  console  himself),  partly  with  supposing  it  inevitable, 
])artly  with  the  few  exceptions,  which  of  course  there  are.  In 
iJl  schools  there  are  a  few  boys  of  really  high  principle — there 
are  a  few  more  whose  constitutions  are  animally  defective.  Out 
of  these  are  formed  the  scholars,  the  distinguished  of  school  and 
college,  who,  afterwards,  as  they  grow  up,  become  the  after 
teachers  and  masters  in  the  same  institutions.  But  the  evil  repro¬ 
duces  itself,  even  through  them ;  for,  as  a  rule,  they  shrink  from  . 
contact  with  the  other  boys  in  the  schools.  They  cultivate  their 
minds  and  discipline  their  consciences,  but  they  grow  up  by  a 
sort  of  fatal  necessity  again  defective  in  the  one  side  of  the 
character  which  w’ould  give  them  a  commanding  influence  as 
men,  and  so  the  old  mischief  repeats  itself.  The  same  causes  and 
the  same  effect,  the  same  mass  of  evil — the  same  small  exception 
of  imperfect  good.  We  are^  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  real  remedy  for  so  deep  an  evil.  It  w  ill 
come,  but  it  will  be  of  long,  slow  growth. 

‘  Penitus(iue  neccsse  est 
Malta  diu  concrcta  modis  inolescere  miris.’ 
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do  not  blame  the  masters  ;  we  do  not  absolutely  blame  the 
system  which  we  cannot  see  the  way  to  mend.  There  is  only  one 
decisive  corollary  which  we  at  once  and  surely  draw  from  it — 
that  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
education  of  the  country,  with  such  witnesses  against  her  in  her 
own  institutions,  is  little  less  than  monstrous.  The  point  on 
which  she  rests  her  claim  is  precisely  that  on  which  she  herself 
decisively  and  ignominiously  fails. 

Well,  with  such  ideas  and  with  such  preparation  as  one  of 
these  schools  will  furnish  him  with,  a  boy  of  eighteen  comes  up 
to  college.  He  is  installed  in  his  own  rooms.  He  is  his  own 
master,  free  to  choose  his  own  society,  with  large  command  of 
ready  money,  with  fawning  tradesmen  pressing  upon  him  un¬ 
limited  credit ;  in  the  heart  of  temptation,  and  yet  without 
experience ;  as  far  as  his  habits  of  life  are  concerned,  utterly 
without  control ;  and  wdth  his  time  (wdth  the  exception  of  chapel 
once  a  day,  and  three  hours  in  the  morning,  wdien  he  must  be  at 
lecture)  at  his  ow  n  disposal.  Every  day  of  his  life,  from  noon 
till  midnight,  he  is  his  own,  to  do  what  he  w  ill  with :  he  may 
go  where  he  pleases,  do  what  he  pleases,  and  no  inquiry  is  made 
after  him.  His  time  is  his  garden,  to  which  his  w  ill  is  gardener; 
and  none  but  he  claims  any  interest  in  the  virtues  or  the  vices 
which  he  shall  choose  to  plant  there.  Such  is  the  inestimable 
‘  college  discipline,’  of  which  w  e  hear  so  much.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  insist  on  anything  more  stringent ;  but  it  should  not  be 
called  discipline.  And  now  can  any  one  doubt  what  sort  of  life 
a  boy  so  circumstanced,  so  trained,  and  so  tempted,  will  lead  ? 
It  seems  really  as  if  the  universities  go  on  the  principle  that  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  best  teacher ;  and  expose  their  children  to  every 
temptation,  that  their  falls  and  their  sufferings  may  be  a  lesson 
to  them. 

lUit  wc  w  ill  follow  the  clue  of  an  undergraduate’s  expenses, 
and  the  items  of  his  account-book  shall  be  the  index  of  the  moral 
atmosphere  about  him.  A  low^  average  of  the  cost  of  Oxford  to 
e«ach  student — including  entrance-fees,  dues,  degree-fees,  and 
other  university  charges — cannot  be  taken  as  less  than  200/.  for 
each  year  of  residence  ;  or  for  the  four  years,  800/.  We  say,  a 
low  average.  There  arc  a  few,  a  very  few,  cautious,  well-trained 
young  men, w  ho  get  through  for  a  smaller  sum,  but  they  arc  rare, 
and  exceptive — men  wdio  have  a  genius  for  managing  money, 
which,  like  all  other  genius,  is  uncommon.  The  common  man, 
w  ho  is  tolerably  pliant  to  circumstances,  is  the  test  of  the  strength 
of  the  circumstances  about  him  ;  and,  therefore,  not  taking  the 
actual  average  of  the  expenditure  of  commoners  at  the  university 
(w  hich  is  above  300/.  a  year),  and  setting  against  the  few'  econo¬ 
mists  the  considerably  larger  numlxy*  of  excessive  spendthrifts. 
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we  keep  well  under  the  mark  when  we  fix  200/.  a  year  as  the 
sum  for  which,  with  average  care  and  prudence,  an  Oxford 
education  can  be  obtained  at  the  present  day.  Now,  let  us 
remember  that  seven-tenths  of  these  young  men  are  being 
educated  for  holy  orders.  They  are  to  go  down  into  the  country 
and  maintain  themselves  at  their  curacies,  where  they  will  be 
lucky  if  they  earn  100/.  a  year.  Yet  at  college — at  the  places 
where  they  are  sent  to  fit  them  for  their  duties,  and  to  he 
taught  how  to  live — they  spend  in  six  months  (for  that  is  the 
period  of  each  year’s  residence),  more  than  double  what  by- 
and-bye  must  feed,  clothe,  lodge  them,  and  leave  them  a  surplus 
for  charity,  for  a  whole  long  year.  And  when  we  ask,  how’  all 
this  money  is  got  rid  of,  there  is  only  one  answ^er — in  learning 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  which  it  will  cost  them  the  bitter 
labour  of  years  to  unlearn  again. 

Who  is  to  blame,  then  ?  Surely  somebody !  Yet,  as  in  many 
other  matters  in  this  world,  it  is  difficult  to  convert  that  indefinite 
some  into  a  particular,  each  party  concerned  refuses  to  accept  any 
share  of  blame  for  themselves.  More  particularly  the  college 
authorities  obtrude  their  own  part  of  the  business  ;  as  far  as  their 
control  reaches,  everything  they  declare  to  be  conducted  with 
the  most  rigid  economy  ;  and  if  the  students  are  extravagant,  at 
least,  they  will  have  it,  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  This  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  and  so  seldom  questioned  that  they  really 
believe  w  hat  they  say  ; — we  mean  to  question  it,  how  ever,  and 
that  very  seriously. 

On  looking  round,  the  first  morning  of  residence,  when  he 
wakes  into  his  new  life,  the  young  freshman’s  first  impressions 
are  far  from  disagreeable.  He  finds  himself  in  possession  of 
rooms  better  furnished,  in  most  cases,  than  what  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  in  his  father’s  house — sofas  and  settees,  arm-chairs, 
elegant  tables,  luxuriate  about  him  ;  and  all  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  no  other  creature  except  himself  claiming  part  or  interest 
in  them.  T  hey  are  his ;  such  as  the  custom  of  the  college  re¬ 
gards  as  necessary  for  a  boy  of  his  age  to  enable  him  to  live  like 
a  gentleman,  and  for  which  he  will  be  required  to  pay,  at  an 
average,  perhaps  60/.  The  annual  rent  wdiich  he  w  ill  pay  w^ill  be 
from  12/.  to  16/. ;  a  sufficiently  small  sum  apparently,  till  w  e  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  Oxford  year  is  only  six  months,  when  it  assumes  the 
more  considerable  figure  of  IO5.  a  week.  If  he  has  paid  60/.  for 
his  furniture,  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  will  receive  40/.  in 
return,  setting  the  w^ar  and  tear  at  J20/.  for  the  eighteen  months, 
or  something  over  5s^  a  wxek ;  add  for  coals,  4s. ;  kitchen  and 
buttery  (bread,  cheese,  heer,  &c.),  18^.;  in  all  1/.  17^.  Then 
there  is  the  grocer’s  bill  for  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c. ;  the  servants’ 
bill,  at  the  end  of  term,  for  milk,  eggs,  and  other  ordinary 
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breakfast  or  tea  necessaries ;  wear  and  tear  of  plate  and  linen,  of 
glass  and  crockery,  candles,  and  washing  of  sheets  and  towels ; 
and  putting  all  these  items  together,  the  lowest  wxekly  average 
ot  expense  for  hoard  and  lodging,  as  it  would  be  furnished  by 
contract  at  a  boarding-house,  is  at  least  2/.  IO5.  a  week  ;  and  that 
at  the  colleges  where  the  large  wholesale  dealing  offers  every 
facility  for  cheapness. 

It  is  absolutely  enormous  !  Contractors  would  be  found  who 
would  gladly  undertake  the  business  at  half-price,  and  make  a 
fortune  into  the  bargain.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  under¬ 
graduates  do  not  get  their  money’s  worth  (such  as  it  is).  They 
do  get  it — it  would  be  better  if  they  did  not.  They  get  it  in  a 
style  and  in  a  luxury  which,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have 
never  known  before,  and  most  likely  will  never  know  again  ; 
and  which  they  will  one  day  count  it  their  worst  misfortune  to 
have  ever  known  at  all.  Surely  the  authorities  are  responsible 
for  this — surely  it  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  them  to  say  that 
the  boy  is  under  no  obligation  to  take  the  handsome  furniture, 
that  he  may  turn  it  out  if  he  likes,  and  live  with  drugget  and 
rush  chairs,  as  he  will  do  afterwards,  whether  he  likes  or  not, 
when  he  gets  to  his  curacy.  Hut  who  can  expect  the  courage 
or  the  sense  to  do  it  from  an  inexperienced  boy  I  The  tempta¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  be  thrown  in  his  way  under  the  sanction  of  the 
authority  which  he  is  taught  to  respect ;  and  if  he  choose  to  be 
luxurious  and  foolish,  it  should  be  through  his  own  seeking. 
As  it  is,  he  is  not  slow  to  follow  on  the  road  on  which  he  is  thus 
happily  started.  He  finds  himself  launched  among  a  number  of 
young  men  of  his  own  age ;  and  if  he  go  into  society  at  all,  he 
must  live  as  the  rest,  do  as  the  rest — and,  of  course,  he  will.  If 
he  go  to  parties,  he  must  return  them,  and  entertain  as  he  is 
entertained.  The  school  ideal  is  carried  out  to  its  fulness ; 
unhappily  at  college  there  is  every  facility  for  carrying  it  out. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  life  which  results,  let  us  look  at  a  wine 
party,  at  its  best,  at  a  quiet  man’s  room  (and  most  men  either  give 
or  accept  such  parties  every  night  of  their  residence).  Hall- 
dinners  are  at  five  ;  at  about  six,  the  party  will  be  found,  collected 
in  numbers  varying  from  ten  to  twenty,  before  a  table  piled  with 
luxuries,  such  as  once  a  year,  perhaps,  find  their  way  to  their 
/lome  dinner-table  ;  in  summer,  large  basins  of  ice ;  in  summer 
and  winter,  chipped  orange-peel,  and  sponge  cake,  fruit,  and 
preserves,  often  bad  enough,  but  always  expensive  enough.  For 
each  dish,  and  often  there  are  dozens  of  them  (for  it  is  left 
commonly  to  the  pastry-cook’s  discretion),  the  unwise  host  (or 
rather  his  father,  when  he  settles  f/ic  bills),  pays  eighteen-pence 
— and  they  say  they  are  never  eaten.  The  pastry-cook  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  scout,  and  the  same  trash  appears  and  rc-appears 
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till  it  is  putrid.  Then  there  is  wine,  plenty  of  it,  profusion  of 
it ;  and  if  quiet  men  don’t  drink  much,  at  least  they  drink  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  need ;  but  the  quiet  men  do  not 
number  above  a  third  of  the  university  ;  and  of  late  years,  it  has 
he('n  found  necessary,  at  most  colleges,  to  fix  the  hour  of  evening 
chapel  before  hall-dinner,  instead  of  at  seven,  which  used  to  be 
the  hour.  The  wild  eyes  and  unsteady  steps  had  become  a 
scandal.  Let  us  go  on  with  the  evening  in  w^hat  is  called  a  fast 
man’s  room — a  vague  term — but  which,  between  its  extreme 
limits,  comprehends  the  large  majority.  Among  the  others,  the 
conversation  is,  at  least,  decent,  if  not  wise  ;  but  here,  full  of 
w'ine  and  folly,  the  poor  unwise  fellows  talk  of  things  and  listen 
to  things  which  it  w  ill  be  the  shame  of  their  after  lives  to  have 
uttered  or  endured.  Here,  amidst  the  thick  rolling  tobacco- 
clouds,  they  arrange  their  hunting  parties,  tandem  drives,  steeple 
chases.  Here  they  display  the  trash  of  their  tailor,  their 
jeweller,  and  their  haberdasher :  boys  dressing  for  boys  as  if 
Oxford  was  the  Court.  So  fiows  away  the  money,  so  fiow^s  the 
time.  More  than  half  of  them  are  to  be  clergymen  by-and-byc. 
They  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  They  make  haste  to  enjoy 
themselves  ere  yet  the  evil  days  come,  and  the  hour  in  which 
they  shall  say, ‘We  have  no  pleasure  therein.’  The  evenings 
after  such  an  introduction  arc  of  little  service  for  any  reasonable 
purpose.  A  lounge  to  the  billiard- room,  or  to  the  tobacconist’s, 
or  w  orse,  a  lounge  in  the  streets,  follows  the  break  up  of  the 
party,  and  then,  perhaps,  back  to  supper,  to  more  wine,  more 
evil  talk,  more  trash,  or  else  cards  or  novels.  Such  is  the 
evening  of  .the  larger  portion  of  the  Oxford  students.  The 
mischief  of  it  all  struck  us  so  forcibly  that  we  used  to  urge  on 
the  college  authorities  the  desirableness  of  choosing  an  earlier 
hour  for  the  hall-dinner,  which  w  ould  put  an  end  to  wine  parties, 
and  save  each  undergraduate  at  least  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and 
tlirce  hours  each  day  of  reasonable  possession  of  himself.  Hut 
what  stopped  the  wine  party  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to 
the  fellow  s’  common  room  party ;  and  the  proposal  w\as  scouted 
as  a  disturbance  of  established  usage. 

It  is  here  that  the  reform  must  commence,  if  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  to  be  ever  accessible  to  poorer  men — with  the 
habits  of  the  undergraduates  themselves.  Something  must  be 
done  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  absurd  self-indulgence —  self- 
indulgence  on  which  they  themselves,  as  their  better  judgment 
rij>ens,  wdll  look  back  upon  with  disgust  and  shame.  Even  those 
who  live  vicious  lives  arc  not  vicious  ;  very  few'  of  them,  indeed, 
are  so ;  but  corrupted  by  school,  and  w  ithout  o])portunitics  ot 
wiser  knowledge,  they  fall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  habits 
of  the  circle  into  which  they  are  thrown.  When  they  get  aw  ay. 
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with  few  exceptions,  they  right  themselves ;  but  what  a  satire  is 
it  on  educational  discipline !  What  waste  of  precious  years  I 
And  how  many  home  struggles,  what  family  unhappiness,  what 
alienation  between  child  and  parent,  what  broken  friendship, 
what  forfeited  respect,  what  domestic  tragedies,  may  not  lie  in 
the  unseen  history  of  many  a  young  man,  germinating  up  out 
of  these  woeful  years  at  college  —  of  young  men,  otherwise 
well-meaning,  who  did  well  enough  before,  and  will,  in  the  end, 
come  back  to  be  what  they  were,  but  on  whom  the  miserable 
influences  of  their  education  worked  like  a  fatal  spell.  Surely 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  force  them  into  such  temptation,  yet  as 
things  are  they  are  forced  into  it.  There  is  no  escape — they 
cannot  help  it.  They  must  enter  at  some  one  of  the  colleges. 
All  the  colleges  are  in  the  same  state,  and  they  must  either  forego 
all  society,  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect,  or  they  must  enter 
what  they  find,  with  the  chances,  of  course,  infinitely  against 
them.  No  matter  wiiat  a  man  is,  whether  he  is  rich  or  whether 
he  is  poor,  the  average  level  of  expenses  is  not  suited  as  it  ought 
to  be  to  the  means  of  the  poorest,  but  of  the  w  ealthiest ;  and  tho 
son  of  the  poor  clergyman,  who  is  denying  himself  and  his  family 
the  most  ordinary  conveniences  to  give  him  the  ‘  benefit  of  a 
university  education,’  can  only  obtain  it  at  the  cost  of  being 
maintained  for  three  or  four  years  in  a  ridiculous  luxury,  which 
unnerves  and  unmans  him.  Wherever  the  untamed  spirits  of 
young  men  get  together,  there  will  be  temptation ;  but  w^oe  to 
those  who  might  check  them,  and  who  do  not ;  who  pass  them 
by,  if  they  do  not  foster  them  ;  woe  to  those  who  make  that  a 
necessity  which  might  be  no  more  than  a  chance. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  suggestions  presently  on  wdiat  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  present  practical  remedy ;  but  we  must  first  insist 
that  it  is  not  what  now  offers  itself  as  the  only  one  to  the 
minds  of  the  authorities — ‘  the  establishment  of  poor  colleges.’ 
They  cling  to  their  system  like  ivy  to  a  decayed  old  tree,  and 
cannot  conceive  any  good  to  be  possible  w^ithout  it.  Hut  when 
it  has  once  failed,  and  still  fails  so  utterly,  why  should  we  expect 
any  better  from  it  in  a  new  foundation  i  The  existing  colleges 
arc  poor  colleges ;  they  are  founded  for  poor  men.  Ihe  statutes 
are  never  wxary  of  repeating  it.  If,  >vith  the  existing  machinery,, 
a  college  can  be  conducted  more  cheaply,  if  board  and  lodging 
and  teaching  can  be  furnished  on  easier  terms,  it  ought  to  be 
done  now.  Either  such  colleges  would  slide  away  into  the  ruts, 
and  become  as  the  rest ;  or  if  they  did  not,  it  could  only  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  arbitrary  distinctions  of  a  wounding  and  degrading 
kind.  Because  men  are  poor  we  have  no  right  to  set  a  public 
mark  upon  them,  and  stamp  them  so.  It  would  inflict  a  deeper 
and  more  dangerous  hurt  on  their  self-respect  than  would  be 
N.S. — VOL.  I.  3  a 
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compensated  by  the  previous  college  discipline.  The  way,  as  wo 
see  it,  to  amendment  lies  through  another  serious  charge,  which 
we  have  to  bring  against  the  present  system. 

The  duties  attached  to  fellowships  by  the  statutes  of  the 
various  foundations  are  simply  residence  and  study.  They  wore 
intended  as  the  support  of  a  leisured  class — as  literary  pensions 
for  services  too  substantial  to  meet  a  ready  recompense  from  the 
world.  And  this  was  all.  Fellows  of  colleges  were  not  supposed 
to  teach  ;  the  teaching  was  carried  on  in  unendowed  halls,  and 
the  colleges  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  the  Reformation, 
however,  from  various  causes,  the  halls  declined  ;  the  colh  ges 
changed  their  character  and  took  in  students,  and  in  the  end 
revolutionized  the  system.  The  meaning  of  fellowships  changed 
from  its  first  intention,  and  thev  fell  to  those  whose  business  was 
to  be  educating  others  rather  than  reading  and  writing  them¬ 
selves.  Rut  the  ‘  close  foundations  ’  produced  inequality  in  the 
attainments  of  the  fellows.  In  each  college  there  would  be  only 
a  few  really  (lualified  to  teach ;  and  these,  therefore,  it  grew  the 
practice  to  select  as  tutors,  to  give  them  a  definite  salary  (for 
which  the  students  paid),  and  to  leave  the  remainder  to  live  idly, 
to  go  away  into  the  country  or  into  other  professions,  and  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  their  colleges  than  to  receive  their 
annual  dividends.  The  small  number  left  to  fill  the  tutorships 
has,  of  late  years,  been  even  more  reduced  by  the  religious 
animosities.  The  Heads  of  Houses,  with  whom  the  appointments 
rest,  have  considered  themselves  bound  to  protect  the  under¬ 
graduates  from  what  they  severally  consider  heterodox.  If  the 
Head  is  a  Low  Churchman,  he  cannot  conscientiously  make  a 
tutor  of  a  Puscyite  ;  if  he  is  himself  Puseyite,  he  looks  jealously 
on  the  libe  ral  Protestant ;  and  hence  the  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  tutors  to  their  pupils  has  become  so  great  as  to  render 
them  ineffectual  for  any  real  service.  The  number  is  ridiculously 
too  small  ;  the  quality  often  inferior — the  unable  man  being  often 
more  near  in  opinion  to  the  Head  of  his  college  than  the  able  ; 
and  tlie  result  is,  that  as  the  college  tutor  suj)erseded  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  he,  in  his  turn,  is  superseded  by  the  private  tutor,  to 
whom  more  and  more  all  the  real  work  is  falling,  while  the 
college  tutor  becomes  a  cipher.  Rut,  alas  !  for  all  these  changes 
the  undergraduate  must  pay.  The  private  tutor  is  a  clear  extra 
expense.  Most  men  read  with  one  for  a  year,  at  least.  At  the 
rate  of  17  guineas  a  term,  or  for  the  year  51  guineas;  add  for 
the  very  fretjuent  long  vacation,  30  guineas  ;  and  there  are  SI 
guineas  laid  on  upon  the  other  inordinate  extravagances  as  a 
consequence  of  the  jealousies,  the  follies,  and  inefficiencies,  of  the 
colleges.  So  ludicrously,  too,  does  this  religious  jealousy  revenge 
itself,  that  the  student  who  may  not  have  the  aldest  man  in  his 
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college  to  teach  him  oflicially,  tor  fear  of  dangerous  doctrine, 
may  go  where  he  will  tor  his  own  inofficial  private  tutor,  over 
whom  no  authority  w  hatever  is,  or  can  he,  exercised. 

Ot  the  sort  ot  truits  which  occasionally  result  from  such  pro¬ 
ceeding,  take  the  following  for  an  illustration.  We  allow  it  to 
be  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  serves  all  the  better  to  show  what 
things  may  come  to.  A  few  years  ago  (it  may  be  so  now  for  all 
we  know),  the  favourite  private  tutor  in  (Xxford — the  ‘  crack 
coach  ’  in  all  desperate  cases,  to  whose  assistance  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  say  how  many  country  gentlemen's  sons  do  not  owe 
their  present  possession  of  the  family  living — used  to  teach  the 
lUblcy  the  Early  Church  History,  the  Heresies^  the  Thirty-nifte 
Articles,  and  trhatecer  subjects  enter  into  the  Dicinity  Examina- 
tion,  With  a  Henioria  Technica  of  blasphemy  and  obsemity  : 
with  no  specimen  of  which  have  we  any  intention  of  defiling  these 
pages.  An  hour  a  day  is  the  time  usually  given  by  the  private 
tutor ;  but  this  gentleman’s  pupils  used  to  club  tludr  hours  and 
form  a  class,  to  secure  more  of  his  iii>truction.  A  suj^ply  of 
cigars  and  beer,  which  usually  added  to  his  elocpu'iice,  was  pro¬ 
vided  alternately  at  their  several  rooms,  while  thev  sat  round 
him  with  their  note-books.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  abominable 
abuse,  the  private-tutor  system  is  the  healthiest  part  of  the 
present  working  institution.  It  is  the  healthiest  because  it  is 
the  most  efficient — because  whatever  work  is  done  at  all  is  done 


through  it.  Even  this  divinity  tutor  was  the  ablest  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  fault  lay  rather  in  the  foolish  inefficiency  of  the 
examination,  the  requirements  of  which  such  teaching  would 
satisfy.  Scholarship  could  not  be  taught  so,  nor  ])hilosophy,  nor 
liistory,  nor  matliematics ;  the  imj)osture  would  be  detected  in 
an  instant.  And  surely  his  existence  is  no  moia*  than  a  reduetio 
ad  absurdum  of  tfie  existing  divinity  schools.  I'he  severe  ex¬ 
aminations  are  severely  met.  Whatever  it  be  which  he  wants, 
the  undergraduate’s  necessities  arc  an  unerring  guide  to  him. 


Heading  for  higli  honours,  he  cannot  afford  to  choose  his  private 
friend  to  teach  him,  or  the  man  with  whose  opinions  he  sympa¬ 
thizes  ;  he  chooses  whoever  is  best  af)le  to  give  liim  wfiat  he 
wants  ;  and,  cons(‘(piently,  by  far  the  ablest  uumi  in  both  univer¬ 
sities  are,  or  have  been,  employed  in  private  tuition.  Here  we 
.  see  the  free  working  of  the  free  principle  of  competition.  hen 

eomjietition  has  its  scope,  there  is  at  least  work  done.  hen 

there  is  monopoly,  there  is  idleness  and  wortldessness.  lly  all 
mc‘ans,  therefort*,  let  private  tuition  liave  its  full  way  ;  it  is  tlie 
natural  growth  of  tlic  necessities  of  the  ])lace.  Ta't  the  under¬ 
graduate  choose  his  own  tutor,  and  he  will  surely  f)e>t  choose 
him.  The  present  problem  is  rather  to  leave  his  choice  free,  and 
yet,  by  some  bitter  distribution  ot  the  enormous  misapplied 
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education  fund,  to  relieve  him,  at  least  partially,  of  a  burden  of 
extra  payment  which  he  has  no  ri^ht  to  have  iiiHieted  on  him. 
The  tutor  of  largest  popularity,  if  the  work  required  be  what  it 
should  be,  will  be  the  best  man  for  tutor,  the  man  who  ought  to 
b('  employed  ;  let  him  therefore  be  recognised  and  paid. 

It  is  through  this  same  principle  of  competition,  too,  that  W(' 
see  a  way  out  through  those  far  more  painful  moral  difficulties 
with  which  we  were  perplexed  above.  We  cannot  do  more  in 
this  place  than  merely  indicate  what  we  mean.  But  we  ought 
not  to  press  the  evil  into  prominenee  without  suggesting  at  least 
a  j)ossible  remedy.  Our  universities  were  free  under  tlu'  Ed¬ 
wards  ;  and  the  college  restrictive  system,  which  was  an  innova¬ 
tion,  has  as  notoriously  failed.  Let  them  go  back  to  what  they 
were.  Leave  the  colleges  as  they  are,  with  their  grand  rooms, 
their  extravagance,  and  their  ineffectual  discipline,  for  such 
|)arcnts  as  believe*  that  they  arc  both  good  and  effectual.  liCave 
them  alone* — do  not  meelelle  with  them — only  do  not  leave  them 
their  monopoly.  Do  not  force  a  young  man  wishing  to  be 
educated,  into  a  circle  of  expense  anel  tcm])tation.  If  he  is  thrown 
into  it,  let  it  be  his  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  his  frienels. 

The  colleges  w  ill  not  reform  themselves,  their  habits  are  too 
confirmeel  anel  too  inveterate ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  w  by 
students  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  up  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  early  days  of  the  university,  to  live  not  in  the  colleges,  but 
in  such  loelgings  as  they  plcascel  to  provielc  for  themselves.  As 
a  matter  of  course  boareling-houscs  w’ould  spring  up,  wdicrc  con¬ 
tractors  w  ould  supply  w’hatever  w  as  necessary  at  half  the  present 
cost ;  anel  rich  anel  poor  woulel  fin  el  their  separate  levels,  as  they 
do  in  the  w'orlel.  Each  would  take  his  owm  place  without  injury 
to  cither,  anel  the  poor  man’s  self-respect  woulel  never  be  w  ounded 
by  any  vexatious  or  arbitrary  elistinctions.  It  is  easy  to  bear  tin* 
humblest  position  when  wx  voluntarily  choose  it — when  it  is  but 
a  simple  eonelition  which  our  circumstances  rcepiirc  of  us ;  but 
what  in  itself  is  trifling  becomes  intolerable  when  it  is  forced  to 
wear  a  ]niblic  livery  of  shame.  hether  or  no  such  boareling- 
houscs  shoulel  be  subject  to  any  internal  eliscipline  w  oulel  be  a 
matter  of  after  consideration.  To  work  well  it  must  be  their 
ow  n  natural  grow  th,  which,  beforehanel,  it  is  impossible  to  antici¬ 
pate.  The  only  eliscipline  wdiich  at  present  is  the  least  effective 
in  repressing  vice  is  that  of  the  proctors  and  university  police  ; 
and  to  this,  of  course,  all  residents,  whether  in  college  or  out  of 
t,  would  be  alike  subject.  Thus  competition  w  ould  have  its  free 
way.  The  necessary  expenses  would  be  kept  down  by  the  com¬ 
peting  boarding-houses.  The  colleges,  when  they  saw  a  new 
;:rowth  rising  up  beside  them,  might,  perhaps,  be  shamed  into 
rivalry  ;  but  for  this  the  new’  growth  must  have  free  scope,  and 
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Irt'C  room  ;  the  Hie  must  not  be  strangloil  out  ol  it  by  forcing  it 
into  a  strained  obedience  to  a  system  which  experience  proves  to 
be  in  the  oll’ensive  sense  of  that  expressive  term,  good  for 
nothing. 

And  now  to  pass  on  to  a  higher  region.  It  is  said  that  the 
teaching  at  the  universities  does  not  meet  tlie  present  demand, 
that  it  is  behind  the  age — and  it  is  true.  The  man  of  business 
scarcely  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  send  his  son  there.  Lawyers 
and  statesmen,  perhaps  even  clergymen,  are  as  fit  for  their  work 
without  a  university  education  as  with  one  ;  at  least  the  facts  of 
the  day  appear  to  say  so.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not  lead 
the  present  English  mind.  As  a  rule  they  drag  painfully  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  except  in  the  Tract  movement,  which  was  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  w  hich  has  failed,  they  have  exercised, 
of  late  years,  but  little  influence ;  and  that  little  is  growing 
daily  less.  Their  w  ise  men,  their  heads  of  houses,  professors, 
tutors,  are  adequate  only  to  w'orking  the  institutions  as  they  ar(\ 
Once  they  w'cre  celebrated  through  Europe ;  now'  their  names 
arc  not  knowui  beyond  their  ow  n  w  alls.  The  thinkers,  thw  poets, 
the  men  of  science,  with  rare  exceptions,  arc  not  university  men. 
Even  in  Earliament,  another  order  of  statesmen  is  striding 
foiwvard,  and  wdll  soon  be  in  the  first  place,  to  whom  these 
learned  schools  seem  mouldered  as  the  w'alls  of  their  colleges. 
It  is  true,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  There  is  none  now, 
and  there  can  be  none  till  Eimland  herself  better  understands 

O 

her  own  position,  and  her  owui  wants.  It  is  she  who  must  solve 
this  difficulty,  for  the  interests  wdiich  are  at  issue  in  it  are  only 
hers.  If  we  suggest  anything,  it  is  not  now'  what  the  change 
should  be,  but  how  to  put  ourselvc's  on  the  road  towards  learn¬ 
ing  w  hat  it  should  be.  Nor  is  this  more  than  a  suggestion,  one 
out  of  many  wdiich  will  have  to  be  offered  from  many  sides,  and 
weighed  and  digested  before  any  active  stir  is  made.  And, 
meanwdiile,  the  universities  may  smile  at  the  ])resent  assault 
upon  them.  They  need  not  struggle  against  change’.  'I'hey 
may  rest  passive  in  their  ow  n  inertness,  lor  there  is  no  ])arty 
above  the  political  horizon  w  hich  w  ill  dare  to  lay  rough  hands 
on  them.  In  jirojiosing  the  free  boarding-houses  w’e  said  the 
present  colleges  might  bi^  left  as  they  are,  but  we  meant  only  in 
their  W'orking  order,  and  not  in  tludr  superfluity  of  useless  fel¬ 
lowships.  The  w’ork,  as  is  proved  by  their  actual  condition, 
can  be  done  by  less  than  half  the  ])rcsent  staff  of  fellows.  C  ut 
dow’ii  the  number  to  wdiat  is  necessary,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  pounds  a  year  will  be  set  free  for  some  bi’tter  purpose. 
Out  of  this  might  be  provided  the  salaries  of  the  private  tutois, 
funds  for  schoiarships,  for  jirizes  in  new  branches  ol  science,  and 
for  endowments  of  ficsli  professorships.  And  there  is  one  more 
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purpose*  to  which  a  large  sum,  avc  think,  should  he  set  apart ;  in 
more  strict  liarmony  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  old  fouinh'rs’  wills 
than  tlie  modern  non-rcsidcnce,  though  it  may  clash  more  loudly 
with  the  letter: — if  the  universities  are  to  lead  the  age,  it  can  only 
he  by  tin*  pres(‘ncc  among  them  of  the  leading  men  of  the  age.  At 
each  of  them  let  there  be  some  twenty  considerable  salaries  to  he 
given  as  p(*nsions  to  such  men  as  have  best  deserved  of  the  conn- 
try,  by  important  literary  and  scientific  services.  Of  course  they 
should  be  required  to  reside,  but  without  any  definite  dutii's 
assigned  to  them.  They  should  be  men  (the  value  of  them 
would  consist  in  their  being  so)  who  could  be  trust(*d  to  make 
th(*ir  OW’D  duties,  and  work  as  occasion  called.  It  has  long  been 
tin*  tliscredit  of  England  that  services  of  such  a  kind  are  not 
j)ublicly  recognised  among  us.  I'liere  are  no  rew'ards  for  merit, 
no  honourable  distinctions — nothing  to  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween  real  greatness  and  the  sham  greatness,  which  to  day  is  in 
its  ze  nith  and  to-morrow  is  gone  and  forgotten  ;  and  men  of 
liigh  gifts  either  choose  a  less  barren  profession,  or  fall  under  the* 
temptation  of  selling  tlu'mselves  for  ])rescnt  popularity ;  or,  at 
best,  if  they  p(*rsev(*re  to  the  end  in  a  really  noble  se’lf-culturc*, 
yet  find  themselves  without  a  ])osition,  without  opportunity  ol’ 
ust'fulness,  w  ith  powers  develo])ed  to  their  very  best,  and  with 
nothing  which  they  can  do  with  them.  In  old  times,  all  Europe 
supjdii'd  Oxford  and  Cyambridge  with  its  learned  men.  If  we 
cannot  any  longer  sift  Europe,  we  can  at  least  sift  England. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  benefit  to  the  country,  to 
themselves,  or  to  the  universities,  which  with  such  a  home,  and 


such  a  jiosition  provided  for  them,  they  might  be  able  to  realize, 
(/onsider  what  it  might  be!  'rwenty  of  the  picked  men  of  the  day 
really  and  permanently  settled  there — men  picked  for  their  firm 
and  8im])lc  greatness — picked  out  of  all  ranks,  and,  therefore,  not 
with  narrow  but  w  ith  broad,  national  sympathies — a  council  ol 
the  wisest  living  English  men.  M  e  should  have  no  fear  then  lor 
tlu*  universities:  they  would  soon  take  their  old  place,  and  load 
Euiropc  again.  Only  if  the  wisest  could  be  once  got  chosen — 
but  who  shall  choose  ? — there  seems  the  fatal  difficulty.  A  difli- 
culty  w  hieh  if  fatal  is  sad  indeed,  for  it  means  that  there  is  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  in  England  who  may  be  trusted  w’ith  such 
a  I'atronage  without  danger  of  their  abusing  it.  It  is  not  that 
tlu‘y  are  so  hard  to  find.  'I'he  few*  greatest  men  do  really  stand 
i>ut  upon  tlu'ir  pc'destals  ;  and  if  w  e  w  ill  be  honest  w  ith  our¬ 
selves,  we  know  who  tlu'v  are.  If  wt*  wxre  to  take  the  sullrage 
of  all  the  educated  men  in  England,  it  would  be  found  so.  li» 
the  names  ol  second-rate  men  there  would  be*  infinite  variety  ; 
in  a  lew'  great  ones  there  would  be  an  instiuetivi*  agreement.  It 
would  be  perhaps  as  it  was  with  tliosc*  old  (ireeks  who  fought  at 
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Salamis :  to  find  the  one  among  them  who  liad  best  deserved  of 
his  country,  they  took  the  suffrages  of  the  several  states,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  each  state  gave  the  first  place  to  its  own 
leader,  but  the  second  all  gave  to  Themistoclcs. 

And  so  with  us,  the  first  names  might  be  our  own  party  leaders, 
A\  hig  or  lory,  Protestant  or  Catliolic ;  our  second,  the  few 
whose  greatness,  what(‘ver  they  are,  forces  us  to  acknowledge 
it.  Put  we  are  not  proposing  an  election  of  the  wisest  by  uni¬ 
versal  sufirage,  or  by  any  suffrage ;  at  present  we  suppose  them 
found,  and  suggest  the  position  wliieh  should  he  givaai  them. 
And  with  the  hope  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  oiui  day  the 
minds  which  do  the  real  work  shall  openly  hold  the  first  place — 
that  the  education  of  the  country  shall  fall  at  last  into  the  liands 
of  those  who  best  see  into  the  age  and  into  its  wants,  we  leave 
this  matter,  not  expecting  to  find  it  recominended  by  any  pia'scnt 
(Commission,  royal  or  parliamentary,  but  expecting  that  in  some 
form  or  other  it  will  be  found,  gtmerations  hence,  perhai)s, 
among  the  happy  influences  which  arc  giving  back  to  the  old 
seats  of  English  learning  their  old  worth  and  nobleness. 

Put  whatever  the  value  of  this  or  other  suggestions,  before 
we  venture  on  change  of  any  kind,  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to 
know  at  least  something  of  what  we  want.  In  all  large  systems 
there  must  be  short-comings  ;  and  to  be  quarrelling  with  tlu^ 
universities,  and  picking  them  in  pieces  for  this  or  that  superficial 
fault,  without  any  wide  idea  to  guide  us,  without  asking  ourselves 
for  what  purpose  they  exist,  and  without  assuring  ourselves  that 
they  arc  not  even  proximatcly  fulfilling  it,  is  a  form  of  the  same 
culpable  rashness,  which  will  tear  in  pieces  political  institutions, 
on  account  of  some  small  hardships  or  inconveniences  in  detail — 
which  it  is  a  dream  to  suj^posc  anything  human  on  this  side  the 
grave  can  be  without.  The  reformers  have  been  unfortunatii 
hitherto  in  their  parliamentary  representatives ;  what  folly  wjis 
it  to  wiistc  session  after  session  in  vague  declamations  against 
Puscyism.  Would,  indeed,  that  there  were  nothing  worse  ! 
Puseyism  is  the  birth  not  of  the  universities,  hut  of  the  consti- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  of  the  form  in  which  at  the 
Reformation,  its  formularies  were  determined  by  a  compromise. 
Puseyism  at  the  universities  (even  at  Oxford),  was  never  more 
than  an  insignificant  sect.  Its  strength  was  in  the  country. 
Still  more  ineffectual  were  those  small  ])ersonalities  which  w’crc 
introduced  into  the  debate.  Wretched  scandal  of  college  elec¬ 
tions,  inherited  by  Mr.  Ilcywood  from  his  predecessor,  and  worn 
threadbare  with  repetition,  so  false  and  groundless  that  those 
who  knew  the  facts  passed  them  by  with  no  answer,  but  con¬ 
temptuous  silence — Oxford  might  well  laugh  to  scorn  attacks 
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U])on  her  which  hinged  on  such  and  such  a  college  having  elected 
a  fellow  because  ‘  he  w;is  the  nephew'  of  a  baronet.’ 

Ilut  W’c  w  ill  hope  that  the  cause  w  ill  pass  up  into  the  hands 
of  w  iser  men,  who  w  ill  henceforth  rather  look  straight  into  the 
root  of  the  matter,  than  stay  pointing  and  picking  at  a  few 
withered  leaves.  What  is  the  meaning  of  education  f  That  is 
the  question.  What  is  it  for  ?  What  is  it  to  do  ?  Is  it  not  to 
impart  information  ?  Men  arc  sent  into  this  w  orld  to  doy  not 
to  knoiv ;  and  knowledge  is  only  valuable  as  it  is  convertible 
into  noble  activity.  The  Puseyites  are  right  enough  so  far,  in 
declaring  against  an  education  w  hich  w  ill  give  new  powxrs,  and 
sharpen  the  w  its,  w  ithout  determining  them  into  any  positive 
direction.  Talent  is  not  goodness,  nor  is  knowledge,  nor  do 
either  of  them  at  all  necessarily  lead  to  it.  The  w  orst  crimes  of 
late  years  have  been  perpetrated  by  men  of  more  than  rudimentary 
education — of  the  sort  which  we  call  education — and  profligacy, 
so  far  from  being  checked  by  the  best  education  extant  of  such 
sort,  is  now  here  stronger  than  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
where  it  is  conducted.  Why  should  wc  expect  the  art  of  life  to 
be  more  Ciisily  learnt  than  any  other  art  \  APe  cannot  teach 
music,  or  drawing,  or  language,  or  mechanics,  or  physical  science, 
by  information,  but  by  enforcing  a  perpetual  application  of  it. 
'I'hc  artist  must  go  to  his  instrument  or  liis  pencil,  the  scholar  to 
his  grammar  and  his  translations,  the  artisan  to  his  tools,  the 
t)hiloso])her  to  his  experiments  or  his  facts.  Every  step  in 
knowledge,  as  it  is  imparted,  must  be  carried  out  into  practice, 
or  it  is  not  gained ;  the  higher  know  ledge  cannot  be  imparted 
at  all  till  the  rudiments  are  mastered  ;  and  the  art  of  all  arts, 
the  art  of  life,  is  like  the  rest,  only,  as  it  is  the  highest,  requiring 
a  more  patient  and  more  constant  discipline.  People  seem  to 
suppose  that  they  have  only  to  teach  w  hat  is  right  in  words,  and 
that  right  action  will  follow'  as  a  matter  of  course ;  as  w  ell  they 
might  expect  that  it  w  as  enough  to  teach  the  law*  of  perspective 
and  of  colours,  and  that  the  pupil’s  eye  would  at  once  follow  the 
mind  and  the  hand  obey  the  eye. 

The  pr  esent  collegiate  institutions  wore  founded  by  men  wlio 
knew  w  ell  enough  what  they  w  anted ;  but  the  w  ants  of  the 
fourteenth  century  arc  not  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth.  AN  e 
have  outgrown  the  old  idea.  A\’e  have  burst  the  livery  of 
monasticism,  the  rent  fragments  of  w  hich  are  still  clinging  about 
us,  but,  as  yet,  without  sign  of  any  new  garment  forming  below' 
them.  As  the  old  monks  looked  out  at  the  world,  they  could 
see  in  the  rude,  rough,  lawless,  sensual  life  t)f  it,  little  more 
than  a  deviPs  service;  and  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical 
trauiing-schools  Wtas,  not  to  fit  men  to  fill  any  part  thci  e,  but 
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rather  keeping  altogether  clear  of  it,  to  live  not  for  this  worhl, 
or  in  this  world,  hut  in  retirement  from  the  Morld  to  live  for 
another,  to  live  with  the  incessant  thought  of  death  ])resent  to 
them,  and  to  discipline  themselves  for  it  by  uiiMearied  prayer, 
by  watching  and  fasting,  by  pain  and  soitom',  by  silent  study  of 
sacred  things.  And  it  is  tins  idea,  the  echoes  of  M-hich  linger  in 
the  chapel  bells,  and  in  those  mournful  lamentations,  in  which, 
on  each  succeeding  Ash  Wednesday,  the  Church  deplores  the 
degeneracy  of  the  modern  age.  11  ut  wc  arc  not  degenerate — 
we  arc  rather  in  an  unhappy  moulting  season — and  wc  are  sick 
and  faint  till  it  is  over. 

The  problem  for  us  is  to  unite  what  the  monks  divided ;  not 
to  cultivate  any  more  that  ‘  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,’  but  to 
carry  out  our  knowdedge  into  the  Morld,  into  strong  divine 
activity  in  it,  and  to  live  out  our  natures  nobly  as  becomes  men 
who  fear  God.  But  to  see  our  duty  will  bi*  to  see  our  prc'sent 
nakedness  ;  and  when  w'c  do  see  it  we  shall  be  for  a  time  like* 
him  of  old  who  hid  himself  in  the  trc'cs  of  the  garden.  Such  a 
feeling  w'as  that  of  I’useyism,  which  saw  it,  and  grasjied  in  her 
shame  at  the  rags  w  hich  H uttered  about  her,  and  piecing  them 
togc'ther,  and  wrapping  her  shivering  limbs  in  them,  would  craw  l 
back  into  the  past.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  too  strong. 
They  are  again  rent,  and  Puscyism  is  gone,  or  fast  going ;  in  a 
few  years  more  it  w  ill  have  ceased,  and  have  become  a  name. 
Put  w'oc  to  us  if  w’e  have  asserted  our  liberty  only  to  turn  it  to 
license  !  There  is  a  critical  period  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  w  hen  w  e 
pass  out  from  all  restraints,  when  w  e  put  on  our  manhood,  and 
cannot  be  held  any  longer  under  the  strong  external  authority 
which  controlled  us  as  children.  cannot  stay  our  growth. 

'There  is  no  ])utting  back  the  clock  of  life.  Ucady  or  unready, 
the  time  must  come,  and  wx*  must  meet  it.  ATe  must  pass  under 
new'  conditions,  and  thenceforth  take  charge  ol  ourselves  in  other 
and  wider  scenes.  As  the  jdirase  says,  we  become  our  own 
masters ;  and  it  is  wx*ll  for  us  if  w  e  really  are  so,  for  we  can  be 
nothing  better — passing  at  once  under  that  perfect  law  of  liberty 
in  which  restraint  has  ceas(‘d  to  be  because  there  is  nothing  to 
restrain,  andw  e  arc  completely  free  because  we  comjiletely  obey, 
ilut  the  change  is  seldom  so  happy  or  so  easy ;  usually  it  is 
painful  and  distorted,  full  of  errors,  sorrow',  suffering,  and 
shame. 

'riirough  some  analogous  transition  ])eriod  hurope  has  for 
some  time  ]>ast  bci'ii  struggling.  The  struggle  lasts  longer,  nn- 
happily,  with  nations  than  with  persons;  and  to  judge  by  the 
progress  which  we  have  made  as  yet  tow  ards  understanding  our 
position,  wc  can  have  scarcely  entered  upon  its  really  serious 
difliculties. 
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Akt.  VI. — The  Bards  of  the  Bible.  By  George  Gilfillan,  A.M.  8vo. 

Pp.  346.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Hogg. 

In  contemplating  the  wonderful  world  on  which  we  live,  the 
inadequate  faculties  of  man  have  been  compelled  to  the  ex¬ 
pedient  by  which  he  had  already  subjugated  the  ruder  dilHcullics 
of  existence. 

‘  Divide  et  impera  ’  is  the  canon  at  once  of  labour  and  of 
science.  e  are  all  sectaries  in  knowledge  ;  botanists,  zoologists, 
geologists,  geometrists,  geographists  ;  and  must  be  content  to 
learn  each  to  the  uttermost  his  single  part  of  the  terrestrial 
whole.  All  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  wisdom,  but  none 
knowing  it  throughout ;  all  soldiers  in  the  grand  contest  of  light 
with  darkness,  but  neither  commanding  a  view  of  the  complete 
order  of  march  or  the  broad  combinations  of  the  ii'eld.  Alas  ! 
that  each  too  often  mistakes  his  single  feature  for  the  wondrous 
face,  his  separate  scene  for  the  argument  of  the  sublime  tragedy, 
his  own  particular  hillock  of  enveloping  smoke — haply  of  blood 
and  horrors,  of  dismay  and  defeat — for  the  whole  ^nde  battle¬ 
ground  of  genius  and  of  victory.  Now  and  then  a  IIund)oldt 
arises,  to  w  hom,  having  passed  a  life  in  every  glen  and  deep 
place  of  the  earth,  it  is  given  before  death  to  ascend  the  Pisgah 
of  science  and  behold  the  unity  of  his  complex  w  orld.  As  with 
the  ‘  Kosmos,*  so  with  the  Microcosm.  So  much  less  laborious 
is  consciousness  than  understanding,  that  we  deliberately  divide 
among  our  philosoj)hers  the  investigation  of  powers  and  passions, 
of  which,  nevertheless,  the  daily  life  of  each  is  encylopaedic. 
Difi’erent  authors  have  treated  of  ‘  imagination,’  ^  memory,’  and 
‘  hope,’  though  each  of  them  at  once  hoped,  remembered,  and 
imagined. 

Moreover,  so  inefficient  is  simple  consciousness  to  produce 
without  the  intervention  of  another  faculty  such  a  mental  repre- 
s(rntation  as  shall  subserve  reason  and  admit  of  communication, 
that  the  most  violent  sufferers  are  often  vague  in  conception, 
poor  in  wisdom,  and  scant  in  testimony  on  the  very  subject  of 
their  experience ;  and  so  insufficient  are  the  feebler  perceptions 
ol  particular  minds  to  undergo  whatever  is  the  necessary  ante¬ 
cedent  of  an  idea,  that  he  w*ho  w’ill  rise  to  ])oetry  in  a  peculiar 
menud  province  is  often  hopelessly  barren  in  the  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  life.  The  rustic  who  fell  down  yesterday  convulsed 
w  ith  rage,  w  hat  does  he  know  of  anger  compared  w  ith  him  who 
drew  the  wrath  of  Achilles  ?  Then?  are  spirituid  monoptotes 
whom  a  single  song  has  immortalized. 
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And  this  specific  character,  which  mortal  weakness  and  an 
undeveloped  organization  have  left  upon  the  majority  of*  human 
minds,  has  been  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by  our  national 
and  individual  habits  till  we  find  everywhere  indurated  callings, 
personified  crafts,  incarnate  creeds  ;  or  (in  another  phase  of* 
specialty)  embodied  afl'ections,  ])alpable  ‘  ruling  passions/  and 
single  faculties  done  in  flesh  and  bhwd. 

Here  and  there  only  we  meet  with  a  man  : — one  in  whom  the 
complement  of  human  sensations  and  the  plenitude  of  human 
passions  subserve  a  commensurate  system  of  adjusted  intellect, 
and  the  ample  frame  of  a  thoroughly  furnished  mind,  knit  by 
adequate  sinews  and  fed  by  the  pulsations  of  all-circulating 
energies,  is  filled  by  the  adit  of  an  unfailing  reverence  with  the 
vitalizing  Spirit  of  God :  one  in  whose  capacity  the  provinces 
of  intellect  lie  out  green  and  broad  in  spacious  and  well-ordered 
fertility: — in  whom  ])hilosophy  has  not  straitened  religion,  nor 
religion  disorganized  philosophy ;  poetry  has  not  inundated 
science,  nor  science  undermined  poetry  ;  but  in  whom  the  federal 
em])ire,  watered  by  mingled  streams  and  fragrant  with  winds 
rich  in  united  odours,  brings  the  multiform  stores  of  her  garnered 
wealth,  and  the  variegated  produce  of  her  teeming  fields,  to  the 
footstool  of  an  invisible  King.  For  such  a  man  there  is  in 
every  age  a  great  work  to  do.  The  men  who  make  up  an  age 
are  at  best  the  miniatures  of  its  totality,  the  ultimate  atoms  which 
repeat  the  shape  of  the  w  hole  ;  the  men  by  w  hom  an  age  is  made 
arc  those  whose  capacity  can  contain  its  totjd  Jis  a  mere  clement 
in  a  grander  combination.  The  servant  of  an  age  may  be  its 
natural  fruit ;  the  ruler  of  an  age  must  be  begotten  of  it  by 
God.  In  every  age  there  are  w’ebs  of  destiny  to  w^eaye  of 
which  the  separate  threads  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  for  which  cycry  human 
faculty  must  spin  its  filament :  elf-cups  to  mingle,  and,  alas ! 
hell-broths  to  boil,  wherein  the  failure  of  an  ingredient  breaks 
the  sj)ell ;  composite  structures — chryselephantine  statues  of 
thought — for  which  he  is  not  sufHcient  artist  wdiose  craft  is  in  a 
single  tool,  though  he  handle  it  never  so  wisely ;  systems  to  be 
constructed,  theories  to  be  absorbed  and  resolved,  general  view's 
to  be  obtained,  and  universal  ideas  to  be  conceived,  which 
recpiire  the  ])rcsencc  of  a  consciousness  co-extensive  wdth  human 
knowledge,  and  the  assistance  of  powers  representative  of  the 
w  hole  nature  of  man. 

Above  any  epoch  that  the  earth  has  yet  seen,  the  present 
generation  demands,  in  w'homsoever  assumes  its  spiritual  govern¬ 
ment,  the  possession  of  such  encyclical  ])ow’crs  and  acquisitions. 
The  mental  phenomena  of  tlu'  period  are  disting\iishcd  not  so 
much  for  magnitude  «as  multiformity  ;  the  complex  human  soul 
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is  roused  in  every  tiicuUy,  j)rot’oundly  exercised  in  none.  Pie- 
eininenlly  an  age  of  smatterers,  this  lively  time  of  ours  is  at 
once  especially  unwilling  to  expect  a  master,  and  peculiarly 
fitted  to  acknowledge  him  when  he  appears.  An  age  of  smat¬ 
terers  will  yield  no  subjection  to  any  denizen  of  smatterdom — 
no,  though  he  be  very  prince  of  smatter.  But  let  the  real 
universalist  come  forth,  and  its  submission  is  in  the  ratio  of  its 
sciolism.  Every  scar  of  knowledge  is  tender  to  his  touch,  every 
opened  faculty  is  an  avenue  of  influence,  and  every  ill-governed 
province  of  learning  rises  in  irrepressible  testimony  to  its 
rightful  lord. 

To  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  leadership  such  an  age  is 
and  must  be  invincibly  insubordinate.  From  the  theologian 
it  takes  refuge  in  universal  truths ;  from  the  philosopher  it 
retreats  to  special  afflatus ;  from  the  intuitions  of  genius  it 
turns  to  the  sobrietv  of  induction :  and  from  the  severitv  of 
reason  to  the  ardours  of  popular  inspirations.  From  the 
solemn  face  of  learning  it  finds  relief  in  the  ready  leer  of  the 
charlatan,  and  discards  him  at  length  from  a  dim  belief  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  unfathomable  ;  for  the  devotee  it  has  learned 
the  titter  of  the  sceptic,  but  burns  the  atheist  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  its  reverence ;  to  the  moralist  it  will  recommend  a 
]>lurality  of  wives,  and  turn  to  write  Mort  mix  volcurs !  upon 
the  banners  of  anarchy.  It  reads  Jean  Jacques  in  the  ear  of 
civilization,  and  throws  him  aside  for  a  pamphlet  u])on  j)rogr(*ss  ; 
confutes  the  ‘  Citizen’  in  a  sonnet  on  a  snowdrop  ;  and  answers  the 
‘  Ode  to  Mont  Blanc’  bv  a  ticket  for  the  Palace  of  Glass.  The 


statesman  is  rebuffed  by  its  democracy,  the  democrat  by  its 
omniarchs  and  ‘  Ca'sars  ;’  heroes  nde  in  the  hearts  of  its  millions, 
and  rot  in  the  bowels  of  its  deserts  and  dungeons ;  and  the 
patriot  and  the  exile  despoil  tyranny  of  its  Schoenbruns  and 
Siberias,  by  making  them  the  hermit’s  wilderness  and  the 
martyr’s  cell.  Communism  defies  its  accumulated  wealth  ;  and 
a  family  of  money-changers  command  its  politics.  Bomish 
;iggression  is  met  by  British  intolerance,  and  the  interdict  of  the 
Protestant  bigot  is  answered  by  the  genial  Mussulman  with  the 
freedom  of  St.  Sophia ;  Anglican  Episcopacy  kisses  toes  from 
which  the  Barnabite  cries  ‘Aloof!’  and  creeps  into  the  discarded 
confessional  of  Papal  priesthood  for  the  absolution  which 
monkerv  itself  has  put  to  scorn.  Peace  congresses  re]dy  to 
l>hysical  force ;  barricades  and  Bussian  legions  laugh  sulphu- 
rously  at  the  pacificator ;  Sicilian  insurrection  begets  French 
freedom,  which,  in  turn,  assassinates  Italian  liberty ;  and  the 
representative  of  absolute  power  stands  a  dictator  among  the 
kings  of  that  Europe  whose  patriots  are  already  banded,  whose 
sternest  spirits  arc  already  sworn,  and  whose  strongest  hands 
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arc  Jilready  armed  to  the  realization  of  ‘  liberty,  equality,  and 
ass(x;iation  on  this  earth.’ 

dhis  strange  world-wide  arabesque — this  grand  kaleidoscope' 
ot  interminable  transformation — this  age  of  infinite  exterinU  and 
internal  confusion,  with  its  chameleon  body  and  unstable  soul, 
its  harlequin  faces  and  wear  of  motley — offers  the  noblest  of 
enterprises  to  the  powers,  the  sympathies,  the  benevolence,  the 
ambition,  of  the  man  we  have  essayed  to  describe. 

It  must  be  approached  by  no  j)etrificd  fraction  of  humanity, 
by  no  statuesque  countenance  of  marble  uniformity,  no  ding- 
dong  voice  of  monotonous  dogmatism :  still  less  by  him  whose 
hicile  temper  or  cartilaginous  skeleton  cannot  resist  the  example 
of  the  antics  he  would  reduce,  who  sways  the  mummers  by 
leading  the  morris,  and  is  content  to  surpass  his  fellows  by  the 
excess  of  fellowship — the  height  of  a  greasier  pole  ami  the 
breadth  of  a  ghastlier  grin. 

The  multiformity  of  that  man  who  draws  near  to  such  an  age 
must  be  the  multiformity  of  Nature — incalculable  comj)lcxity, 
but  absolute  unity ;  or  the  multiplicity  of  an  Indian  deity — 
many  faces,  but  one  god.  With  the  firm  stej)  and  genial  eye  of 
self-acknowledged  purpose,  he  must  advance  to  this  changing 
time  which  stands  before  him  mutable  and  iridescent ;  its  mono¬ 
gram  upon  his  brow,  a  halo  about  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  that 
‘  terrible  crystal  ’  which,  catching  all  its  colours,  will  resolve 
them  into  their  elements,  or  combine  them  in  the  i)erfcct  light  of 
the  '  great  white  throne.’  Ilis  relation  to  it  ought  not  to  be  that 
of  succession,  but  co-existence.  It  must  behold  in  him  at  once 
so  much  of  all  its  features  as  to  despair  of  escajiing  by  a  new 
metamorphosis.  He  must  subdue  the  Proteus  by  being  superior 
to  etd'y  one  of  its  shapes. 

With  all  these  constitutionally  his  own,  but  modified,  idealized, 
and  in  harmonized  subjection  to  a  directing  masterdoin,  an 
overruling  Icliy  a  sovereign  individuality,  he  must  advance  even 
to  contact  with  the  whole  body  of  his  day,  seize  upon  every 
separate  characteristic  by  virtue  of  the  specific  affinity  in  himsell, 
and  at  the  pace  and  in  the  ])ath  of  his  own  progress  draw  the 
great  whole  up  the  hill  Excelsior,  ^  at  the  pace  and  in  the  path 
of  his  own  progress.’ 

Of  angels  speaking  to  it  from  heaven,  and  gnomish  subterr.'incan 
warnings  heaving  the  earth  beneath  it,  this  poor  age  has  had,  and 
M'ill  yet  have,  no  dearth ;  what  it  looks  for  (consciously  or  noO 
is  one  of  those  cosmical  men  of  whom  we  speak ;  coming  to  it 
with  the  outspread  arms  of  a  brother,  lifting  it  from  its  slough 
into  his  bosom,  resuming  his  onward  path  with  energies  renewed 
by  the  burthen,  and  making  liis  own  journey  the  measure  of 
our  advancement.  If  it  were  j)ossibl(?  that  a  man  should  come 
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tx>  US  in  greyheaded  perfection,  equipped  in  ripe  accomplisli- 
meiits,  and  everywhere  developed  into  hiiid  and  polished  com¬ 
pletion,  the  spectacle  would  be  noble  indeed,  hut  coniparativi  lv 
useless  to  the  moving  age.  We  want  some  one  to  live  with  us 
on  a  nobler  scale  the  life  of  all ;  an  elder  brother,  a  head  of 
the  class,  a  prizeman  of  the  college,  a  spiritual  tribune,  a  citizen 
king : — One  who  needs  small  dependence  on  information  from 
without — no  weatherglass,  few  soundings,  little  news,  and  less 
commentary  ;  who  recpiires  neither  to  collect  symptoms,  nor  to 
hold  consultations,  nor  to  build  observatories,  nor  to  rectify  the 
globes ;  because  his  own  heart  is  the  Ephemeris  of  his  time ; 
because  he  discerns  his  brother’s  ailment  in  his  own  ;  learns  its 
fluctuations  by  his  own  pathology,  repeats  for  our  enchantim  ut 
the  spell  that  has  charmed  his  ])roper  life,  and  of  the  balm  which 
has  healed  his  own  stripes  ministers  in  confidence  to  the  wounds 
of  the  world. 

Upon  all  that  the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  commentators  in  a  Icxjuacious  time :  voluble  critics  and 
popidar  ])hilosophers,  who  look  up  to  the  starry  host  of  truth  in 
a  sublime  superiority  to  parallax,  and  to  whom,  since  they 
speak  only  of  apparent  places,  the  multitude  are  likely  to  give 
heed.  The  sooner  these  are  silenced,  the  more  distinctly  we 
shall  hear  the  true  voices.  Let  them  stand  aside,  that  we  may 
look  out  intently  for  that  which  it  is  just  now  our  highest  interest 
to  behold.  We  require  to  sec  enacted  before  us  the  genesis, 
development,  and  experience  of  some  great  nineteenth  century 
souls ;  ideal  minds,  the  very  amplest  possible  humanity,  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  grade,  shall  keep  in  front  of  the  multitudinous 
age,  but  who,  refusing  to  be  called  the  sons  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
shall  remember  their  brethren  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt,  and 
making  our  dull  veins  tingle  with  their  fraternity,  go  before  us 
(before,  but  with  reverted  face)  in  our  exode  from  this  troublous 
generation  into  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  better  land.  For 
these  men,  wherever  they  are,  how  many  and  how  great  are  the 
problems  that  be  waiting  to  be  solved,  and  towards  the  solution 
of  which  the  mental  and  physical  warfiires  of  the  last  half 
century  have  done  no  more  than  provide  the  data  and  clear 
away  that  dust  of  ages  which  hid  us  from  the  postulates.  To 
point  authoritatively  to  the  axioms  still  remains  for  him  who 
shall  vindicate  his  right  to  apply  them.  These  subjects  arc 
of  a  scope  and  importance  to  satisfy  the  loftiest  ambition,  and 
involve  such  novel  elements,  such  indefinite  j)ossibilitics,  and 
such  unlimited  rewards,  as  might  stimulate  to  the  uttermost  the 
most  accomplished  capacity  among  men :  subjects  which  we  do 
not  require  to  hear  debated,  but  which  it  would  be  unspeakably 
well  for  us  to  sec  calmly  and  elaborately  passed  through  the 
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broad  extent  of  snch  a  mind  as  we  have  described ;  submitted 
as  a  whole,  with  their  crude  accumulations  of  centuries,  to  the 
slow  and  sure  resolution  of  that  all  assimilating  alkahest. 

Among  them  there  arc  some  so  especially  secular ,  so  peculiarly 
eminent  in  theoretic  interest,  practical  usefulness,  and  urgent 
opportunity,  as  to  make  it  a  safe  prediction  that  when  the  intel¬ 
lect  appears  which  is  really  competent  to  its  day  and  generation, 
it  will  proceed  to  d('al  directly  or  indirectly  with  one  or  all  of 
the  five  following  difficulties.  If  you  are  grandiloquent,  good 
reader,  you  may  call  them  the  five  heroic  themes.  Accipe 
hccc. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  changes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
society  made  necessary  by  the  physical  and  mental  transmuta¬ 
tions  of  modern  Europe  : — 

A  harmony  of  religion  and  philosophy ;  involving  a  synopsis 
expurgatorial  of  metaphysical  and  other  science,  and  of  the  pure 
deductions  from  the  Scripture  records  of  revelation  : — 

A  hypothesis  from  psychology,  and  a  demonstration  from 
universal  history,  touching  the  capability  of  the  human  being  to 
the  task  of  human  government: — With  the  necessary  inferences: — 

A  discrimination  and  harmonious  exhibition  of  the  genuine 
instincts,  intuitions,  and  inferences  in  things  moral  and  spiritual, 
of  humanity  everywhere,  after  tracing  and  abstracting  whatever 
disturbances  ah  extra  may  fairly  be  concluded,  according  to  esta¬ 
blished  or  establishable  laws  of  intellectual  dynamics,  from  such 
(and  no  greater)  central  force  of  revelation  as  the  Iliblc  history 
records : — An  cx])osition  of  the  collateral  evidence  for  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  the  repository  of  a  peculiar 
revelation  from  God. 

Of  this  last  all-important  subject  there  are  four  principal 
departments,  each  in  itself  a  labour.  I.  The  tendencies  of  the 
universal  human  soul  as  evidenced  in  the  prevailing  literatures, 
politics,  and  popularities  of  Europe;  II.  The  ethical  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  exemplified  by  an  analysis  of  all  religions,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  III.  The  prophetic  forc’sight,  as  evinced  in  the  past 
history,  present  state,  and  probable  future  of  the  world ;  IV. 
The  literary  superiority  and  poetic  ])rc-cmincncc. 

It  is  precisely  this  last  division  of  the  subject  that  has  been 
chosen  by  the  gifted  author  of  the  noble  book  before  us.  Mr. 
Gilfillan’s  name  is  already  well  known  to  our  literature.  As  the 
earnest  and  elaborate  critic  of  forty  or  fifty  of  the  '  representative 
men  ’  of  our  age  and  country,  he  has  given  evidence  of  powers 
discursive  of  every  province  of  intellect,  and  sympathies  con¬ 
versant  with  the  whole  human  heart. 

But  wonderful  as  those  ‘  first  and  second  Galleries  ’  were  for 
their  glowing  poetry,  fervid  eloquence,  many-sided  universality 
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and  varied  acconudisliment,  there  was  a  spiritual  movement 
through  the  whole,  which  showed  (hem  to  be  the  productions  ot 
a  mind  still  on  its  lees.  They  are  not  the  man  so  much  as  the 
outcries  of  his  growing  pains — not  the  flesh  and  blood,  but  tlie 
flush  upon  the  labouring  face.  You  felt  that  the  light  they  gave 
was  the  luminous  track  of  a  passage  through  great  deeps.  You 
laid  down  the  last  book  with  a  hope  and  expectation  for  the 
next :  a  keen  interest  in  the  succeeding  scene  of  a  mental  drama 
which  evidently  must  open  and  widen  as  it  goes.  This  book, 

‘  the  Bards,’  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those  noble  volumes,  and 
will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  inferred  from  the  forim  r 
works  of  the  author  the  gradual  and  unfaltering  development  of 
his  genius. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  district  of  his  subject  which  he 
has  chosen.  It  was  an  unploughed  field,  and  one  for  which  he 
was  alike  fitted  by  tem])erament  and  experience.  We  should 
rather  Avonder  that  he  has  so  long  withstood  its  manifold  tc'inp- 
tations.  With  him  it  must  have  been  a  natural  and  irresistible' 
impulse  to  walk  into  the  midst  of  those  grand  old  Hebrews  w  ho 
still,  like  chiefs  on  a  day  of  battle,  stand  clustered  and  regardful 
on  their  hill,  among,  yet  above,  the  conflicts  of  this  world. 
Apart  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  inspiration,  there  are  features 
in  their  old-world  humanity,  towards  w  hich,  the  lusty  manhood 
of  our  author  must  needs  yearn  audibly.  Primeval  strength, 
larger  pulses,  the  unmingled  wine  of  existence,  riot  together 
in  the  superabundant  power  of  their  utterance.  Our  modern 
Boanerges  —  our  Dantes,  Miltons,  and  Goethes  —  seem  the 
children  of  weaker  sunshine,  shorter  seasons,  and  a  diminished 
humanity.  Matched  with  the  hot  creations  of  those  ancients, 
the  creatures  of  their  genius  seem  clammy  and  co7i(a{?icd.  4'he 
warmth  of  life  does  not  exhale  from  them.  They  come  and  go 
as  ghosts,  filling  and  displacing  nothing.  We  neither  quail 
under  their  presence  nor  feel  the  wind  of  their  passing  by. 

Go  into  the  heaven  of  these  princes  of  modern  magic  ;  be  hold 
their  niggard  angels,  starveling  saints,  and  material  gods.  Enter 
the  enchanted  palaces  of  their  earth.  See  buskinned  heroes — 
mortal  and  otherwise — heaving  with  human  sinews  to  move  tlu' 
limbs  of  Hercules.  Even  the  author  of  ‘  Hyperion,’  though,  in 
that  one  poem  of  his,  his  speech  be  that  of  a  Colossus  to  Colossi, 
hacks  the  rude  health  of  these  Hebrews.  Compared  with  them, 
his  phlegmatic  giants,  albeit  among  the  grandest  in  profane 
literature,  are  pale  and  marble  cold.  Their  great  bulk  lacks 
vital  energy ;  the  frame  of  Olympus  is  feeble  wdth  the  soul  ol  a 
man.  Their  best  godhead  is 

‘  A  fallen  divinity. 

Casting  a  shade.’ 
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Over  the  wliolc  literature  of  modern  times  there  is  a  feeling 
of  reduced  inspiration,  milder  possession,  relaxed  orgasmus, 
tabescent  vitality,  spiritual  collapse.  The  Hebrew  bards,  on 
the  contrary,  heave  with  an  exuberant  life,  that  reminds  us  of 
those  pre-Adamite  days  when  the  fern-bank  was  a  forest,  and 
marsh-weeds  and  mosses  surpassed  the  oaks  and  i)alms  of  to-day. 
If  this  great  earth  cried  out  to  us,  or  some  irrepressible  message 
opened  the  lips  of  one  of  the  silent  congregation  of  the  stars, 
their  afflatus  would  be  sufficient  for  it.  There  arc  words  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  which  would  sound  worthily,  though  they 
came  up  through  the  volcanoes  of  the  world,  or  shone  down  to 
us  from  the  divine  faces  whieli  look  by  night  from  heaven. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  succeeding  poc'ts  have  been  the 
very  heliotropes  of  these  ancient  liglits ;  that  the  best  radiance 
we  have  received  in  later  times  has  been  Hushed  with  reflections 
from  their  warmer  illumination  ;  and  that  our  author  has  bt'cn 
able  in  his  seventeenth  chapter  to  show  that  the  most  gh)rious 
intellects  of  Europe  have  turned,  when  they  sang  devoutly, 
towards  the  East.  Small  marvel,  too,  that  they  have  found  their 
latest  and  ablest  panegyrist  in  a  writer  whose  burly  strength 
might  almost  claim  to  be  of  their  posterity,  and  whose 

‘  Thunders,  like  demon  lions  with  their  mates,’ 

have  already  shaken  more  than  one  prim  northern  studio  from 
its  critical  propriety.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  disturb  the 
dusty  equilibrium  of  the  up-piled  table  of  a  critic ;  and  if  Mr. 
Gilfillan  thinks  to  have  endured  the  whole  consequences  of  his 
literary  tornados  he  has  a  happy  constitution. 

Maugre  the  Cyclop('an  architecture  of  his  clo(|ucncc,  despite 
his 

‘  Firmament  over  firmament,  and  firmaments 
’Neath  firmaments,  untold,  unseen,  unthought. 
Unspeakable,’ 

we  could  pause  to  point  in  limhic  to  an  omission  which  will 
bring  the  structure  al)out  his  ears.  A\  hih'  professing  to  indicate 
the  poetic  element  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  he  not  started 
w  ithout  an  attempt  at  a  theory  of  poetry  I 

Pilate  said,  ‘What  is  truth  ?’  and  washed  his  hands  of  it ;  and 
W’c  predict  that  the  question,  ‘  M  hat  is  poetry.^’  will  be  the  Hrst 
and  last  greeting  of  Dryasdust,  and  others,  to  this  inagniHcent 
panegyric  on  tlu*  poetry  of  the  llible. 

For  ourselves,  w’c  have  long  given  up  all  hope  of  a  definition 
of  poetry,  from  a  consciousness  of  what  ])rcvious  definitions  are 
involved  in  it.  Is  he  who  demands  such  a  d(*fiuitiou  prepared 
for  its  ])rcliminary  exereist's.^  M  ill  you  follow  us,  Dogmaticus, 
so  much  as  through  the  less(  r  mysterie  s  f 
N.  S. - VOL.  I.  d  n 
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^^'hen  looking  steadfastly  on  this  unspeakable  universe,  we 
touch  it  wdth  the  finger  of  science,  and  behold  its  rainbow  and 
adamant  dissolve  into  thick  vapours,  and  them  also,  by  new 
resolutions,  disappear,  and  leave  space  no  visible  tenant ;  and, 
still  gazing,  we  see  that  the  inane  is  void,  but  know  that  it  is 
full  of  all  things,  the  soul  is  perplexed  and  abashed  before  its 
work,  but  upheld,  nevertheless,  by  a  flattering  imagination  of 
power.  Ask  of  it.  What  ts  nature?  and  you  are  bidden  to  wait, 
indeed,  but  it  is  in  a  voice  of  hope. 

Doubtless,  Philosophy  is  on  the  trail  of  the  Salamander.  She 
has  not  yet  toiled  the  Phoenix,  but  behold  the  warm  ashes  !  She 
has  not  seen  the  sun,  but,  lo !  the  west  red  with  his  recent 
down-going  !  Another  day’s  journey,  and  he  is  surely  won ! 

And  y('t  what  have  you  done.  Sir  Sciolist  ?  You  have  analyzed 
the  great  toy  as  it  was  arranged  to  come  to  pieces  ;  following  the 
routine  of  illusion,  you  do  not  break  it.  You  open  the  doors 
prepared  for  you,  ])ursue  the  ways  befiowered  for  you,  and  run 
the  round  of  the  labyrinth  in  unconscious  compulsion, 

liOok  now,  we  prithee,  with  other  eyes  upon  your  universe. 
Seek  not  to  divide,  but  to  know — not  to  translate,  but  to  compre¬ 
hend.  Turn  your  soul  loose  for  truth  in  the  inner  and  outer 
world.  Find  that  the  last  analysis  of  science  deals  no  less  w  ith 
])henomcna  than  the  first.  Aside  from  the  path.  Think  of  that 
qua^situm  w  hich  is  not  phenomenal  ;  long  to  ask  for  it ;  and  in¬ 
quire  of  your  soul  w  ith  which  faculty  it  would  be  recognised. 
Where  is  your  capacity  to  know'  w’hat  is?  Peat  about  bewildered 
among  the  infinite  variety  of  things  ;  stretch  your  hands  for  ever 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  touch  them  ;  journey  hopeless  of  a  resting- 
place  ;  start,  sun  by  sun,  after  a  new  mirage.  Press,  as  a  sleeper, 
in  directions  from  which  you  shall  of  necessity  diverge ;  ever 
beguiled  by  humau  landmarks  from  a  road  on  which  they  are 
not,  or  passing  inevitably  the  golden  turning  that  can  never  be 
regained,  or  keeping,  as  in  dreams,  the  path  apparent  to  the 
senses  w  hile  seeking  a  goal  of  w  Inch  they  have  no  cognizance ; 
always  fainting  when  endurance  w^ould  have  won  ;  coming  up  to 
breathe  when  the  depth  was  almost  gained ;  for  ever  thwarted 
by  human  incapacities ;  able  to  communieate  less  than  you  can 
declare,  and  to  declare  less  than  you  can  know,  and  to  know  less 
than  you  can  believe  ;  for  ever  hearing  ‘  the  sound  of  a  going 
perpetually  conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of  truths  which  you 
have  no  eyes  to  see,  and,  whenever  you  follow*  the  track  of  the 
greatest,  coming  to  the  borders  of  an  element  you  have  no  powers 
to  traverse,  standing  at  last  gasping  as  one  who  walks  by  dark 
among  pit-falls,  doubting  all  appearance,  and  groping  blindly  for 
anything  that  is  more  ;  forced  to  accept  inconsequential  sequences 
for  lack  of  the  sense  w’hich  should  have  preserved  the  legitimate 
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succession  of  events,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  you 
cannot  admit,  but  may  not  deny,  because  tliey  stand  in  the 
place  of  truth.  The  soul  is  sick  and  unsatisfied — huffeted,  op¬ 
pressed,  and  overridden,  by  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  life. 
Alarmed,  you  shrink  towards  the  inner  self,  to  find  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  apparent  from  the  absolute.  You  go  back 
frightened  from  sense  to  sense,  and  find  each  transfer  reality  to 
the  next,  till  the  tradition  ends  only  because  vou  cannot  follow' 
it ;  or,  beginning  from  within,  and  advancing  from  the  inex¬ 
plicable  Shekineh  of  existence,  feci  dow  n  the  line  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  find  it  cease  with  the  round  of  your  skull,  (\uulense 
to  that  area  your  vast  superfluous  universe,  w  hich,  if  it  exists  per 
se,  exists  for  you  only  in  so  much  as  it  exists  in  you  ;  and  if  it 
exists  in  you,  may  as  w  ell  not  exist  per  .se.  I.c'arn  that  you  can 
know  nothing  beyond  yourself;  that,  in  the  star-filled  space 
which  dissolved  at  the  touch  of  your  science,  and  in  the  great 
truths  and  mysteries  that  oppressed  and  ovt'rrode  yoii,  you 
chronicled  a  mental  experience,  and  no  more ;  that  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  w  orld,  the  incalculable 
bulk  of  unnumbered  stars,  and  all  hard  rocks,  and  indestructible 
gold,  and  intolerable  fire,  have  bcconu'  an  intangible',  existing 
how  and  where.  Tw'enty-thrce  inches  by  sixtc’cn  really  contain 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  of  past,  present,  and  future,  that  exists 
for  you;  the  whole  a  fashion,  a  complexion — if  you  wdll,  a  skin- 
rash — of  the  mind,  a  w'ear  of  moth'y  for  the  soul.  And  this 
meagre  area  you  concede,  not  from  any  likelihood  of  its  reality, 
but  from  the  failure  of  your  consciousness  to  know  if  there  be 
evidence  for  it  or  not. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  the  fallacy  of  our  jH'rceptions  to 
doubt  if  they  be  ever  true,  and,  consequently,  to  give  grounds 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  truth  itself  ;  while  the  implant(’d 
impulse  to  heUere  wdthin  us  proclaims  the  existence  of  the 
believable  and  the  absolute,  and  reduces  us  once  again,  by  a 
new  route,  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  have  as  yet  no  organs  to 
know  it. 

You  shall  now'  impartially  spread  out  the  soul  and  the  universe 
together — a  w'cb  of  one  tissue  for  ever  w'eaving.  Vou  shall 
abdicate  our  strong  egotisms ;  you  shall  make  no  false  centres ; 
you  shall  no  more  expect  the  soul  to  prove  the  universf*,  than 
the  universe  the  soul.  J'he  fibre  shall  not  deny  the  fabric  because 
the  fabric  is  not  in  the  fibre.  \  ou  shall  s(‘e  all  things  as  ji  great 
thought  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  Kternal,  real  through¬ 
out  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  homogeneous  as  the  One  God.  Vou 
shall  see  in  the  successions  of  the  material  and  spiritual  world—— 
the  infinite  complexity  of  cause  and  effect,  motive  and  action, 
virtue  and  reward,  crime  and  punishment,  the  progressive  move- 
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merit  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  the  development  of  the  Eternal 
Thought.  You  shall  see  the  great  consentaneous  existence  pass¬ 
ing  in  its  multiform  unity  ;  in  which  no  part  has  relation  to  the 
other,  but  everything  to  the  great  Author ;  in  which  neither  is 
proof  of  the  other,  but  all  are  co-Mitncsscs  of  him.  In  this 
re-organization  of  all  our  knowledge  we  find  but  little  difficulty 
with  the  outward  world,  advancing  from  the  things  we  name 
inanimate,  through  the  more  deceptive  individuality  of  the 
brutes,  even  up  to  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men.  Nay,  entering 
the  arcanum  of  self,  we  can  surrender  it  step  by  step  ;  stripping 
off  at  every  intenser  moment  of  attention  some  nearer  passion, 
more  intimate  faculty,  more  central  intelligence.  But,  after  the 
last  most  subtle  decortication,  there  remains  a  consciousness  which 
we  do  not  touch  ;  and  here,  for  the  most  part,  we  give  up  in 
despair.  And  for  the  majority  of  us  this  must  remain  intangible, 
for  in  attempting  to  remove  it  we  arc  essaying  a  manifest  impossi¬ 
bility — the  I  is  trying  to  he  consctotis  that  it  is  not.  They  who 
have  been  at  the  point  of  death  know,  however,  that  it  is  tangible, 
and  have  been  sensible  of  a  state  of  mind  wholly  unique  and 
incommunicable,  in  which  the  last  consciousness  was  surrender¬ 
ing — with  no  remainder.* 

We  have  now  dissipated  our  personality,  have  reached  the 
widest  generalization  of  philosophy,  and  our  nature  recoils  again 
at  conclusions  to  which  our  best  faculties  have  no  choice  but  to 
come.  We  feel  that  there  is  yet  another  theory  for  which  we 
are  created,  to  which  our  involuntary  beliefs  bear  partial  testi¬ 
mony,  but  at  which  the  noblest  efforts  of  all  men  have  been 
unable  to  arrive ;  and  we  reach  again,  by  yet  another  road,  the 
conclusion  that  we  arc  born  blind ;  the  conviction  that  the 
liveliest  of  our  perceptions  bears,  perhaps,  less  relation  to  spiri¬ 
tual  vision  than  our  sense  of  hearing  to  that  of  sight.  Nay, 
that  in  applying  our  best  powers  to  the  universe  we  have  bt  en 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  divinity  as  it  were  by  touch. 

Retiring,  then,  from  the  attempt  upon  external  nature,  and 
relinquishing  even  an  effort  to  reach  the  essence  of  the  mind, 
but  turning  our  attention  inward,  content  to  deal  only  with 
appearances,  we  shall  find  no  less  in  this  humblest  sphere  that 
all  satisfactory  definition  is  impossible.  In  strictness,  we  can 
speak  only  by  a  poor  synecdoche  of  any  noble  quality  of  a  mind 
which  is  destined  to  an  immortality  of  growth.  AMiat  the 
unknown  remainder  may  be,  and  in  what  relation  our  present 
given  quantity  stands  to  it.  Clod  and  eternity  only  can  unfold. 
Even  of  that  present  quantity,  that  small  surface  of  mental 
observation  which  is  open  to  us,  how  little  can  we  say,  how 
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much  less  it  is  becoming  possible  to  say — how,  as  in  giihly 
(Ir  earns,  our  standing-ground  already  swims  below  us,  and  the 
palpitating  landscape  now  expands  into  the  skies,  and  now  col¬ 
lapses  to  a  point,  now  heaves  up  towards  heaven,  and  now  opens 
the  abyss  beneath  our  feet — now  shows  us  pictures  which  make 
us  proud  to  be  human,  and  now  whirls  round  in  such  hopeless 
vertigo  that  we  are  fain,  with  closed  eyes,  to  fall  upon  the  breast 
of  God. 

Therefore,  to  the  questions,  ‘  What  is  nature  /  ’  and  ‘  What 
is  mind.^’  we  who  live  amidst  the  one,  and  ])ossess  the  other, 
can  give  no  answer.  We  know  no  more  of  either  than  if  they 
were  not.  A\  c  draw  near  to  the  soul  and  the  universe  to  find 
them  recede  as  we  apj)roach.  We  seek  truth  in  her  well, 
indeed,  but  descend  only  to  deeper  and  yet  deeper  darkness, 
and  lose  the  last  glinij)se  of  the  very  stones  that  bruise  and 
support  us  to  behold  her  smiling  overhead  from  the  fair-seeming 
of  unapproachable  stars. 

But,  till  we  have  solved  the  ])roblems  of  nature  and  mind, 
let  no  man  dare  to  answer  ‘  is  poetry?  Ijet  us  have 

no  theory  rather  than  a  wrong  one.  Kv('ry  fact  is  in  harmony 
with  an  unseen  system  of  facts,  is  of  vjduc  of  itself,  and  can 
never  need  to  be  unlearned,  and  will  take  its  place  one  day  in 
the  great  machine  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  an  unrecognised 
part.  Even  a  false  theory,  as  a  fact^  has  its  use,  beauty,  and 
place  in  the  great  system  of  human  error.  But  a  false  theorem, 
in  the  connexion  into  which  it  is  forced,  in  the  commerce 
with  the  honest  facts  of  palj)able  experience — as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  engine,  an  organization  of  knowledge — is  an  unmitigat(‘d 
evil,  an  interpolation  upon  the  text  of  this  world  :  a  discord, 
and  of  endless  reverberation.  Let  us,  therefore,  know  nothing 
as  a  whole,  unless  it  be  as  that  divine  whole  in  which  it  was 
created.  Let  us  be  content  to  deal  with  the  existence  of  poetry, 
and  to  say  of  it  that  it  is,  and  was,  an  d  will  1  )c.  Sufficient  for 
us  that  man  has  known  it  always  and  everywhere : — that  man 
has  breathed  of  it  everywhere  since  he  came  upon  the  earth ; 
that  it  has  soothed  him  by  its  zephyrs,  stirred  him  by  its  gales, 
and  uprooted  him  by  its  storms ;  sw died  the  sails  of  his  pros¬ 
perity,  and  heaj)cd  the  w  aves  over  his  w  reck ;  played  amid  the 
locks  of  his  childhood,  and  driven  the  last  snowdrift  about  his 
hoary  head ;  roared  among  the  forests  of  his  pow'cr,  sung 
through  the  myrtles  of  his  love  and  joy,  and  sighed  over  the 
sweetness  of  his  violet  beauty — 

- ‘  Stealing  and  giving  odours.’ 

In  the  saddest,  the  grandest,  and  the  holiest  moments  of  his 
history  it  has  been  no  less  above  and  around  him.  In  it  flew 
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the  (love  of  the  Deluge ;  it  bare  the  pillar  of  cloud  through 
the  Wilderness,  and  on  it  the  chariot  of  Elijah  rose  to  heaven. 
Like  the  great  globe  itself,  whereof  every  man  has  portion,  and 
no  man  possession,  it  is  at  once  in  the  enjoyment  of  either 
antipodes,  the  desire  and  satisfaction  of  all  nations,  the  delight 
and  sustenance  of  every  age  and  people  ;  and,  though  there  be 
no  human  stature  so  sublime  as  to  behold  the  round  completion 
of  the  planet,  neither  is  there  any  variety  of  humanity  so  poor 
that  it  has  not  ministered  to  its  life  and  blossomed  over  its 
grave.  ‘  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge,  but  there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
its  voice  is  not  heard,’  Hut  such  simple  philosophy  is  too 
humble  for  the  sciolist,  'riierefore,  every  age  and  literature 
has  had  its  own  dehnition  cf  poetry,  and  Hrahma  has  been 
represented  in  the  form  of  each  of  his  incarnations.  Every¬ 
where,  the  undistributed  term  has  been  taken  for  the  whole 
generality,  the  integer  has  stood  for  the  unknown  sum,  the 
member  for  an  incalculable  architecture,  the  verse  for  the 
inexhaustible  epic : — 

Seeing,  then,  that  poetry  is  everywhere  present  upon  the 
earth,  that  it  is  usefid  and  essential  to  man,  but  that  it  is 
amenable  to  no  scientific  formula  or  passport  ])ortraiture,  can 
neither  be  cried  in  the  market-place  nor  mathematically  de¬ 
scribed  ;  seeing  that  the  best  efforts  of  pure  reason  are  insufli- 
cient  to  decide  its  nature,  to  determine  its  limits,  or  adjudicate 
upon  its  identity,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  w’e  are  conversant 
w  ith  it  by  virtue  of  other  faculties  than  the  simply  rational. 
Instinct,  w  ithin  its  own  province,  is  always  superior  to  reason  ; 
and  that  philosoj)hcr  would  not  show  his  w  isdom  who  should 
argue  with  the  hound  on  the  direction  of  the  fox,  instruct  the 
raven  in  the  diagnosis  of  death,  dispute  the  spring  evangel  ot 
the  cuckoo,  or  reprove  the  swallow 

- ‘  Flying  from  the  golden  woods.’ 

Instinct,  in  a  higher  sphere  of  action,  is  a  principal  element 
of  genius.  The  instinct  of  the  poet  is  the  natural  provision 
for  the  infallible  identification  of  subjective  and  objective  poetry. 
Among  the  crowd  of  images  in  his  thoughtful  soul,  this  instinct 
recognises,  with  unerring  and  involuntaiy  emotion,  a  certain 
divine  few*,  w  hich  he  afterwards  exhibits  to  the  world  as  poetry. 
To  apply  the  same  intuition  to  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  to 
enact  for  them  objectively  the  internal  process  of  the  poet,  is 
the  only  unfailing  test  for  the  poetic  element  they  contain, 
hiom  the  results  of  this  discrimination  there  is  an  appeal  in 
the  ascending  order  of  poets.  From  your  arch-poet,  when  you 
have  found  him,  no  appeal.  To  him,  in  matters  poetical,  but  in 
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no  other,  the  world  is  bound  to  listen  in  absolute  faith ;  towards 
him,  in  these  affairs,  it  has  the  one  duty  of  unquestioning  and 
unmitigated  acceptance.  The  high-priest  of  that  phasis  of  God 
which  we  behold  in  Nature,  his  dictum  in  things  natural  is 
divine.  Endowed  with  mysterious  consciousness  of  divine 
attributes,  stirred  at  the  beautiful,  bowed  and  shaken  at  the 
sublime,  his  soul  the  very  Urim  and  Thummim  of  inspiration, 
in  him  the  visible  and  the  audible  are  made  flesh,  and  at  him 
the  mind  and  the  universe  convert.  lloirjTrjQ  is  a  large  genus, 
and  the  characteristics  of  its  archetype  are  partaken,  in  varying 
measure,  by  all  its  individuals.  To  this  group  of  men,  there¬ 
fore,  is  committed  the  whole  poetic  ministry — the  evolution, 
exposition,  discovery,  and  authentication  of  poetry  on  this 
earth.  And,  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  functions  are 
confined  to  this  priesthood,  will  be  the  purity  and  divinity  of 
our  poetic  literatures,  and  their  efficacy  as  conduits  through 
which  the  fertilizing  spirit  of  all  things  is  poured  into  the 
general  mind  of  man. 

Among  these  sons  of  the  prophets  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us  has  been  so  frequently  and  formally  recognised, 
has  been  baptized  and  re-baptized  by  such  indubitable  apostle- 
ship,  that  any  further  consideration  of  his  claims  would  be, 
to  say  the  least,  out  of  taste.  That  title  is  already  ([uestioned 
which  receives  the  unhappy  homage  of  demonstration.  'I'lirough- 
out  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  literary  career,  while  evincing  a  very  high 
order  of  creative  power,  he  has  chosen  to  emjiloy  his  genius 
in  that  useful  department  of  poetic  exercise  which  has  to  do 
with  the  discovery  and  authentication  of  the  poetry  of  other 
men.  The  profound,  subtle,  and  reverent  critic  of  the  great 
masters  of  our  literature,  the  quicksighted,  fearless,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  herald  of  rising  powers,  the  generous,  patient,  and 
catholic  counsellor  of  strange  diversities  of  aspiring  talent, — 
we  have  seen  him  walking  as  a  discerner  of  spirits  among  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  and  the  world  of  the  living.  Having 
trodden  the  wide  circle  of  humanity,  we  can  sympathize  with 
the  beautiful  and  natural  necessity  by  which  he  approaches  the 
higher  grounds  of  the  mount  of  vision.  He  has  been  familiar 
for  years  with  the  streets  of  the  holy  city,  has  worshipped  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  drunk  of 

‘ - Siloa’s  brook  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracles 

he  would  now,  at  length,  strong  in  knowledge,  rich  in  experi¬ 
ence,  purified  by  penance,  disciplined  by  labour,  his  zeal  attested 
by  forbeaTtince,  his  citizenship  confirmed  by  habitation,  ascend 
the  steps  of  the  temple  of  God. 
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’Twas  a  fine  impuUe ;  and,  in  itself,  eminently  poetic.  We 
equally  appreciate  the  delicate  sense  of  propriety  and  keeping 
with  which,  in  leaving  all  other  poets  for  ‘  the  Hards  of  the 
Bible,’  he  hits  left  the  air  and  garb  he  had  worn  among  them — 
has  put  the  critic’s  shoes  from  off  his  feet  as  he  drew  near  the 
sacred  ground.  To  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  inspired 
writers  apart  from  their  divine  authentication,  to  investigate  the 
literary  merits  of  the  supernatural,  was,  we  confess,  a  bold  task 
in  these  unfaithful  days,  ^^"c  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  pitiable 
enterprise  to  an  author  of  ordinary  powers,  or  a  more  offensive 
imbroglio,  than  the  results  of  his  best  efforts.  Genius  simplifies 
the  M'hole  business.  It  goes  into  the  world  of  spirit  as  into  the 
world  of  matter,  content  only  to  bear  witficss.  Not  to  question 
the  incomprehensible  scheme  of  the  universe,  but  to  cry  out  at 
the  glories  it  is  gifted  to  sec  ;  not  to  sit  in  plenary  judgment  on 
inspiration,  neither  bound  to  explain  or  renounce,  justify  or 
condemn,  but  to  confess  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  an  intellect 
whose  emotions  arc  the  oracles  of  our  intellectual  life.  Genius 
is  an  infallible  censor,  but  to  ban  is  the  lowest  of  its  offices. 
For  the  rcpellant  powers  of  genius  arc  only  protective  (the 
nervous  outworks  which  defend  the  upturned  eye  of  the  soul), 
but  the  seraphic  and  cherubic  it  must  exercise  or  die.  Though 
it  can  cry  with  terrible  vehemence  of  those  things  which  offend, 
it  could  not  exist  long  in  an  exclusive  atmosphere  of  offence. 
To  wonder  and  to  adore  arc  the  daily  necessities  of  its  existence. 
Braise  is  the  exponent  of  its  happiest  intuition  ;  its  normal 
gesture  is  the  iittitude  of  reverence,  and  its  natural  music  is  the 
lobgesang:  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  a  subject  of  such  indefinite 
limits  and  uncertain  character  as  the  literature  of  the  Scriptures, 
tlic  man  of  genius  will  lay  aside  the  censorial  function  altogether, 
conscious  that  his  temperament  has  jurisdiction  over  but  a  single 
province  of  the  unknown  empire  he  has  entered.  He  will  be 
silent  where  he  cannot  praise.  He  will  speak  only  as  he  is 
moved  by  the  sight  of  the  divine.  He  will  set  his  heart  like  a 
harp  among  the  music  and  the  thunder,  and  be  content  to 
chronicle  the  sympatlictic  notes  that  tremble  from  its  involuntary 
strings. 

In  such  a  spirit  has  Mr.  Gilfillan  undertaken  the  consideration 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  and  w  e  were  relieved  from  what¬ 
ever  anxiety  might  have  accompanied  the  perusal  of  his  title- 
page,  by  the  first  few  lines  of  his  preface.  ‘  In  order  that  the 
book  may  be  tried  by  its  own  pretensions,  the  author  deems  it 
necessary  to  premise  that  its  main  ambition  is  to  be  a  prose 
poem  or  hymn,  in  honour  of  the  poets  and  poetry  of  the  inspired 
volume.’ 

But  of  what  avail,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  laborious  exposition 
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ol  a  poetical  clcnicnt  in  books,  to  which  we  rt'fer  as  our 
authorities,  not  in  art,  literature,  or  science,  but  in  the  stern 
theories  of  duty,  and  the  homely  practice  of  life  (  AV'hy  expend 
in  an  elaborate  declaration  ol  so  much  or  so  little  ornament  in 
the  jrarments  of  the  prophet  the  time,  talents,  and  learning  which 
might  have  enlightened  us  upon  his  person  ?  Why  give  us  a 
dissertation  on  poetry,  when  we  might  have  had  a  disciuisition 
on  Hebrew  particles,  an  essay  on  Greek  flexions,  or  a  new 
theory  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  Above  all,  why  employ  above  three 
hundred  pages  upon  demonstrating  the  presence  of  that  which 
is  confessedly  undetinable  ?  These  questions,  we  doubt  not,  will 
arise  in  the  mind  of  many  a  well-meaning  reader  ;  and  we  answer 
them  in  justice  to  the  high  place  and  w  arm  eulogy  which  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  give  the  book  under  review’.  Doubtless,  w’e  cannot 
define  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  must  be  content  w’itli  ignorance  as 
to  the  rationale  of  its  effects ;  but  the  existence  of  those  effects 
no  man  calls  in  question.  The  abstract  idea  of  poetry  we  cannot 
form,  but  the  concrete  fact  of  poetry  we  all  recognise  ;  and 
though  the  majority  of  us  are  liable  to  mistake  in  the  attempt  to 
identify  it,  there  are  alw  ays  a  class  of  men,  as  w  e  have  before 
said,  to  whom  the  recognition  of  it  is  a  natural  function.  ^Vc 
have  placed  the  literary  excellence  of  the  llihle  among  those 
indirect  evidences  of  its  authenticity,  which  it  is  competent  to 
certain  minds  among  us  to  expound.  Let  us  briefly  show  that 
there  are  recognisable  qualities  in  poetry  which  make  the  d(‘- 
monstration  of  the  poetic  clement  the  one  important  qiuesittim 
in  the  ('stablishmcnt  of  that  excellence. 

W1  len  the  Greeks  said,  I  sing — a  intensitive,  and 

tiliOy  I  see — they  expressed  in  a  word  one  vital  secret  of  the 
po(‘t.  When  C’arlyle  calls  for  a  generation  which  should  learn 
only  from  experience,  he  is  unconsciously  demanding  an  age 
whose  life  and  literature  should  be  poetry.  For  every  poet 
speaks  only  from  experience — from  the  things  seen,  heard,  and 
felt.  Therefort',  his  sayings  take  ])lacc  among  the  works  of 
nature.  Therefore,  they  contain  truths  of  which  himself  is  not 
conscious,  and  which,  as  fresh  centuries  and  circumstances  arise 
to  elicit  them,  w  ill  go  on  developing  to  the  end  of  time.  For 
every  stone  w'c  tread  upon  has  petrified  truths  in  it  of  w'hich 
philosophers  have  hardly  begun  to  dream ;  and  every  true  poem 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Whatever 
explains  man  or  the  world  is  the  key  also  of,  or  to,  its  deeper 
meaning,  its  sweeter  beauty,  its  more  divine  intelligence ;  every 
discovery  of  history  makes  it  older,  and  every  fresh  experience 
of  life  renews  its  youth.  Therefore,  it  furnishes  maxims  for 
ranks,  conditions,  epochs,  and  occasions,  which  the  poet  neither 
knew’  nor  foreknew  ;  and  often  a[)pcars  aimed  at  evils  which 
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the  poet  never  saw,  full  of  intentions  which  never  troubled  his 
singleness  of  eye,  and  significant  of  logical  conclusions,  at  which 
possibly  his  incompetent  reason  would  have  recoiled.  Nature 
18  never  silent,  and  no  man  can  direct  his  gifts.  I'he  very  brand 
in  the  hand  of  the  first  fratricide  prophesied  against  him  while  he 
smote.  Poetry,  the  transcript  of  Nature,  is,  like  her,  a  perpetual 
teacher ;  and  there  is  no  worthy  saying  of  a  true  poet  that  will 
not  some  day  to  some  man  become  golden.  Happy  he  against 
w’hom  his  own  words  bear  not  unconscious  but  terrible  witn(‘S8 ; 
who,  having  raised  the  inexorable  spirit,  stands  not  trembling 
and  guilty  before  the  accuser  he  has  invoked.  Happy  the  poet 
who  can  live  up  to  his  poetry  ;  he  who,  having  the  genius  to 
speak  with  tongues,  has  the  gift  also  to  interpret ;  to  learn  of 
the  inspiration  to  wdiich  he  has  been  voice,  and  drink  of  that 
living  water  of  which  he  is  else  but  the  painful  conduit  to  the 
world. 

Every  other  writer  and  speaker  writes  and  speaks  upon  a 
recognised  plan,  and  his  speech  and  writing  are  means  to  an 
end.  To  the  poet  only,  as  the  agent  not  of  calculation  but  of 
instinct,  to  write  and  to  speak  are  in  themselves  the  end.  To 
the  most  of  men,  the  moral  duties  and  Christian  graces  arc  the 
fruit  of  heavy  labour  and  hard  self-sacrifice  ;  here  and  there  wc 
find  that  moral  genius,  to  whose  exquisite  organization  virtue  is 
its  own  and  exceeding  great  reward.  In  the  same  relation  stands 
the  poet  to  the  intellect  of  his  day.  In  him  only,  duty  repays 
itself,  and  to  know,  and  to  utter,  arc  the  necessities  of  existence. 
Every  other  author  is  flattered  with  some  appearance  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  seems  to  be  the  originator  of  the  purposes  he  obeys, 
lord  at  once  of  his  objects  and  their  execution  ;  the  poet  only 
is,  by  appearance  and  reality,  the  involuntary  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  overruling  power.  Every  other  author,  standing,  as  it 
were,  above  his  work,  takes  up,  at  his  own  choice,  his  task  from 
among  the  labours  of  the  world  ;  only  the  poet  and  the  pro])het 
are  doomed  to  bear  a  ‘  burden  ’  coming  upon  them  from  above, 
and  of  which,  be  it  heavy  or  light,  it  is  enough  that  it  is  ‘  the 
burden  of  the  Lord.’  To  be  a  declarer  of  mysteries,  to  give 
form  to  independent  and  impersonal  truths — truths  so  impartial 
that  they  condemn  him,  so  high  that  himself  sits  a  learner  at 
their  feet — to  be  the  only  infallible  witness  to  realities,  the  living 
chronicle  of  God,  are,  therefore,  among  the  vocations  of  the 
poet. 

We  are  perpetually  confounding  speech  with  language.  Speech 
varies  with  stirps  and  geography,  era  and  circumstance  ;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  the  whole  human  race  are  as  much  of  one 
language  as  if  Babel  had  never  been.  The  universe,  our  intinitc 
vocabulary,  is  spread  out  before  us,  and  every  dialect  of  the 
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earth  is  but  the  difi’erent  index  by  which  we  point  to  the  de-sired 
living  word.  There,  O  linguist,  lies,  and  will  yet  lie,  the  pe¬ 
rennial  dictionary,  patent  to  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  whether  it  be  in  the  tomjues  of  men  or  of  angels, 
doubt  not  the  last  man  will  speak  the  Imujuage  of  the  first. 
Audible  speech  is  that  arbitrary  invention,  that  system  of 
numerals,  by  which  we  single  out  the  words  of  the  everlasting 
language,  and  indicate  the  order  in  which  creation  is  to  speak 
to  us. 

^ow  to  have  in  his  soul  a  fair  transcript  of  the  universal 
Lexicon,  to  mirror  heaven  and  earth  within  him,  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  poet. 

Nature  is  consistent  in  her  gifts,  and  from  him  whom  she  has 
endowed  with  the  central  language  of  mankind  we  may  fairly 
expect  a  message  similarly  universal.  A\'c  are  too  apt  to  con¬ 
found  knowledge  with  wisdom,  and  to  forget  tliat  the  principle 
evolved  from  a  thousand  facts  might  be  as  certainly  learnt  from 
one  of  them,  if  we  had  but  the  detective  power  to  apprehend  it. 
Now  it  is  the  part  of  the  poet  to  deal  with  wisdom  rather  than 
knowledge.  1  le  waits  so  reverently  upon  nature,  and  his  mind 
is  so  mysteriously  attuned  to  her  fashion  that  he  learns  involun¬ 
tarily  to  move  in  her  step,  and  when  imagination  swings  him 
beyond  reality,  he  still  preserves  (so  to  speak,)  the  orbit  of 
truth.  It  has  happened,  therefore,  to  the  ])oet  to  anticipate,  by 
centuries,  the  discoveries  of  the  philosopher  ;  and  the  progress 
or  retrogression  of  science  can  no  more  change  the  place  of 
])octry  than  the  motions  of  this  globe  of  ours  can  show  parallax 
in  the  furthest  of  the  stars. 

Speech,  as  speech,  as  a  pure  system  of  significant  sounds,  is, 
of  course,  unable  to  convey  anything  new  to  the  mind  ;  and  its 
province,  therefore,  is  necessarily  limited  to  w  hatever  knowledge 
is  mutual  to  the  speakers.  Strictly,  the  ])rovince  of  pure  speech 
would  be  confined  to  the  outward  world,  because  any  other 
mutual  knowledge  would  only  be  possible  through  modes  of 
communication  w  hich  arc  beyond  simple  speech.  Two  men  may 
agree  that  a  certain  sound  shall  stand  for  any  objective  thing, 
because  their  mutual  cognizance  commences  with  the  thing  and 
succeeds  to  the  sound,  the  sound  being  in  this  case  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  pre-existing  knowledge  ;  but  when  w’e  come  to  such 
subjects  of  knowledge  as  are,  by  the  nature  of  them,  exclusive 
and  individual,  and  out  of  the  range  of  community  of  expe¬ 
rience,  pure  speech,  which  never  i5,  no  longer  seems  to  be, 
language.  Sound  is  a  useful  memorandum,  and  but  little  more. 
A  invents  a  new  (uncompounded)  sound  for  his  new  thought, 
but  H  is  uninstructed  by  it.  We  may,  therefore,  throw  audible 
speech  altogether  aside  in  reflecting  upon  real  language,  and  on 
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the  necessary  conditions  under  which  mind  affects  the  condition 
of  mind.  Not  to  adopt  the  technicalities  of  philosophy,  the  ideas 
which  we  receive  by  communication  are  principally  of  two  kinds 
— progressive  and  reactionary.  The  progressive  arc,  when  we 
combine  Uvo  known  images  to  produce  a  third,  as  a  horse  and  a 
man  for  a  ccntaui* ;  or  when  we  call  up  a  know  n  image  to  induce 
the  appearance  of  another,  which,  by  the  nature  or  habit  of  the 
mind,  is  usually  its  sequent — as  springy  to  induce  the  idea  of 
Howers,  or  snow-drops  the  idea  of  spring,  or  clouds  that  of  rain, 
a  bellying  sail  that  of  wind,  a  look  of  terror  an  approaching 
enemy,  or  the  statue  of  *  the  eagle-slayer,’  with  uplifted  bow, 
the  image  of  the  discharged  and  invisible  arrow\  This  pow  er 
to  produce  and  combine  images,  and  the  instinct  to  foreknow' 
infallibly  their  necessary  sequents,  is,  by  common  consent,  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  poet.  The  reactionary  ideas  are  when 
the  ]>rcscnce  of  a  mental  feeling — or  the  excitement  of  it — 
elicits  such  an  idea  as  would  have  produced  it.  As  from  the 
j)resence  of  those  feelings  which  ordinarily  result  from  ideas  of 
power,  goodness,  greatness,  and  the  unknown,  we  i)ass  to  a 
resulting  indescribed  consciousness  which  is  as  near  an  idea  of 
(jod  as  we  may  come.  For  there  is  a  constant  action  and  re¬ 
action  between  ideas  and  sensations,  by  which  not  only  certain 
ideas  produce  corresponding  sensations,  but  sensations  taking 
place  in  the  absence  of  ideas,  call  up  the  ideas  w  hich  would  have 
begotten  them.  And  there  are  ideas  w  hich  can  only  be  ])roduced 
w  orthily  as  the  reactionary  result  of  these  sensations.  Such  is  the 
idea  of  God  of  w  hich  the  w  orthiness  is  destroyed  directly  we 
attempt  to  procure  it  by  direct  description.  Such  the  idea  of 
infinity  which  the  Druids  approached  more  closely,  perhaps,  than 
ever  before  or  since  an  abstraction  has  been  neared,  when  they 
covered  the  moor  w  ith  disordered  stones,  which  it  was  unlucky  to 
count.  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  simplicity  of  the  visible 
elements  employed,  the  ex(}uisite  nicety  w^hich  substituted  super¬ 
stition  for  commandment,  an  indefinite  fear  for  a  definite  penalty, 
made  it  not  so  much  unlawful  as  unfortunate  to  count — supplaced 
‘  I  may  not,’  by  ‘  I  cannot,’  and  bound  the  will  while  appearing 
to  leave  it  free,  completed  an  instrument  for  mental  sensations 
whose  reaction  in  idea  must  have  been  wonderfully  true.  Either 
wholly  or  in  part  of  this  reactionary  kind  arc  many  of  the  best 
ideas  we  receive.  In  fact,  images  that  arc  generated  are  superior 
to  those  that  are,  as  it  wxrc,  transplanted,  inasmuch  as  being  less 
connected  wdth  imperfect  language,  and  as  being  formed  in  each 
c^e  according  to  the  mode  of  movement  peculiar  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  they  are  purer  and  more  natural.  Now  these 
reactionary  images  may  occur  subjectively  from  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  emotions  and  sensations ;  but  if  we  would  produce 
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such  images  in  another,  we  must  first  evoke  the  feelings  of 
which  they  are  the  reaction.  This  power  over  the  feelings,  and 
the  instinct  to  use  it  infallibly,  is,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  poet. 

Thus  powerful  over  man,  poetry  has  also  essential  and  peculiar 
relations  to  God.  We  arc  apt  to  look  upon  music  as  a  sister 
among  the  arts ;  we  should  rather  consider  her  their  mother. 
Perhaps  (in  a  high  sense),  it  may  bo  found  that  music  is  the  one 
art ;  and  the  highest  form  of  music  is  poetry,  or,  the  music  of 
tJmigs,  In  it  there  is  such  an  association  of  the  accordant 
and  discordant,  as  may  produce  in  the  soul  the  consciousness 
and  effects  of  harmony.  And  harmony  /  We  only  know  of 
it  that  it  is  the  manner  of  God  in  the  universe.  God  has 
created  us  with  involuntary  tendencies  towards  all  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  the  poet  is  that  man  in  whom  towards  certain  of  those 
perfections  that  tendency  is  stronger  than  in  his  fellows. 

The  llalaam  of  genius  can  only  prophesy  in  virtue  of  this 
nature  within  him,  and  by  a  necessity  of  his  being  he  is,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  maddest  aberration  of  his  will,  and  the  wildest 
rebellion  of  his  reason,  so  far  involuntarily  true  to  the  divine. 

In  these  recognitions  of  some  characteristics  of  poetry  and 
poets,  although  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  discover¬ 
able  poetic  attributes,  we  have  done  enough  to  conclude,  with 
satisfaction,  that,  as  confessedly  the  representative  of  the  (piality 
of  insight,  as  habitually  an  unresisting  servant  of  some  kind  of 
afflatus,  as  the  only  possessor  of  the  universal  language,  as  the 
chief  repository  of  persecular  wisdom,  as  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  the  intellectual  echo  of  a 
portion  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  poet  fills  so  central  a  place  in 
the  moral  machinery  of  the  world,  that  ho  is,  by  position,  the 
natural  adit  of  whatever  motive  force  may  be  communicatc'd  to 
it  from  above ;  and  that,  assuming  the  advent  of  a  direct  and 
universal  revelation  from  God,  such  a  revelation,  in  making 
itself  apparent  to  human  senses,  would  be  clothed  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  which  God  had  prepared,  and  taking  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  neighbourhood  of  that  which  in  quality  was  most  nearly 
allied  to  itself  would  descend  among  a  companionship  of  podry. 

Inverting  the  order  of  the  Enthymemc,  let  us  show  the  Hible 
to  be  poetry,  and  we  not  only  substantiate  its  claim  to  those 
advantages  which  arc  inherent  in  that  fact,  but  we  have  esta¬ 
blished  a  probability  for  its  divine  authority ;  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  lode  of  the  gold,  and  attained  to  that  ba|)tism  in  which 
IMessiah  will  a])])ear.  In  the  words  of  our  gifted  author,  ‘  Per¬ 
haps  this  subject  may  uot  be  found  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
wants  of  the  age.  If  properly  treated,  it  may  induce  some^  to 
pause  b(  fore  they  seek  any  longer  to  ])!dl  at  the  roots  of  a  thing 
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SO  beautiful.  It  may  teach  others  to  prize  that  book  somewhat 
more  for  its  literature,  which  they  have  all  along  loved  for  its 
truth,  its  holiness,  and  its  adaptation  to  their  nature.  It  may 
strengthen  some  faltering  convictions,  and  tend  to  withdraw 
enthusiasts  from  the  exclusive  study  of  imperfect  modern  and 
morbid  models  to  those  great  ancient  masters.  It  may,  possibly, 
through  the  lesson  of  infinite  beauty,  successfully  insinuate  that 
of  eternal  truth  into  some  souls  hitherto  shut  against  one  or  both  ; 
and  as  thousands  have  been  led  to  regard  the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
genius,  from  having  first  thought  of  it  as  a  book  of  God,  so  in 
thousands  may  the  process  be  inverted.’  So  says  that  noble 
‘  Introduction,’  which  for  calm,  wide,  massive,  dignified  elo¬ 
quence  it  w  ould  be  difficidt  to  parallel  in  English  prose. 

We  have  no  intention  to  supersede  an  in  extenso  study  of 
the  book  before  us  by  Jiny  attempt  at  an  analysis  or  a  summary. 
That  the  book  is  not  the  best  the  author  w  ill  write  w  e  frankly 
tell  him  ;  hut  we  are  at  a  loss  to  lay  our  finger  upon  the  name 
of  any  other  living  writer  wdio  could  attain  to  its  peculiar  kind 
of  excellence.  Who,  on  such  a  subject,  could  combine  with 
the  high  poetic  spirit,  which  is,  of  course,  the  main  feature  and 
most  important  element  of  the  work,  such  stalwart  faith,  such 
w'arm  benevolence,  such  vital  charity,  such  wide  experience, 
such  genial  learning ;  a  powxr  of  argument  so  trenchant,  of 
criticism  so  varied  ;  such  terrible  vigour  of  conception,  and  a 
gift  of  expression  so  singularly  happy  ?  Who,  moreover,  in  the 
consciousness  of  these  great  pow’ers,  coidd  define  with  so  much 
abstinence  the  legitimate  provinces  of  genius,  turn  so  inexorable 
an  ear  to  the  plea  of  intellectual  pride  and  standing — a  scholar 
and  a  poet — beside  the  herdsmen  of  Bashan,  and  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  honour  so  watchfully,  above  the  rapt  genius  of  the 
one  and  the  idyllic  instinct  of  the  other,  the  scar  of  the  ‘  burning 
coal,’  and  ‘  tongues  of  fire ;’  and  proclaim,  with  so  faithful  and 
distinct  a  voice,  the  divine  superiority  and  immutable  diHerentia 
of  their  inspiration  ? — We  had  marked  many  passages  for  extract, 
and  are  sorry  that  space  forbids  us  to  present  them.  Especially 
we  regret  to  pass  over  those  noble  and  peculiar  outpourings 
of  fraternal  sympathy  with  the  doubt  and  soul-distraction  of  this 
transition  time,  which  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  characteristic 
in  the  book. 

If  we  had  space  for  a  single  excerpt,  we  should  hesitate 
between  the  ‘  Paul  of  the  present  ’ — certainly  among  the  most 
magnificent  portraits  ever  drawn — and  the  glowing  poetry  of  the 
‘  vision  ’  in  the  chapter  on  the  ‘  Destiny  of  the  Bible.’ 

The  ‘  vision  ’  would  have  been  far  too  long  for  our  pages,  and 
we  would  not  mutilate  the  ^  Paul.’  T^et  that  great  picture  remain 
in  its  majestic  completeness,  and  among  the  youthful  intellects 
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ot  this  strange  time  let  whoso  is  ambitious  resort  to  it  and  try 
it  it  be  the  prophetic  portrait  ot  himself.  Such  stirring  i^assages 
run  like  a  torrent  through  the  sterner  literature  of  tliis  remark¬ 
able  book.  And  whether  it  shake  with  the  waves  of  a  terrible 
eloquence,  or  murmur  in  tributary  streams  of  tenderest  poetry, 
or  settle  into  broad  and  ])lacid  deeps  of  thought,  the  spirit  of 
God  moves  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. 


Art.  VII. — Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  Industry  of  all  y^ations^  1851.  London:  Spicer  Brothers, 
and  W.  Clo\\  cs. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  true  estimate  of  a  matter  as  to 
which  the  whole  world  is  stirred  into  wondering  admiration. 
Things  rc'ally  great  and  noteworthy,  are  so  seldom  greeted  by 
universal  att(‘ntion,  or  instant  reception,  that  one  is  a  little  con¬ 
fused  by  the  deafening  and  unanimous  plaudits  rais(‘d  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  earth  offiers  up  its  incense  in  honour. 
And  whether  it  be  destined,  as  heavenly  halo,  imtierishably 
to  hang  around  the  uiuh'rtaking,  or,  to  subside  like  mere 
terrestrial  vapour ;  it  is  at  present  thick  enough  to  be  an 
obscuring  veil  between  the  obj('ct  of  so  wide  gratulation,  and 
those  who  would  see  it  in  a  more  definite  asjicct,  in  its  wider, 
more  enduring  relations.  The  exhibition  of  the  world’s  Industry 
is  undoubtedly  a  significant  and  suggestive  fact.  'Llie  project 
was  a  noble  one,  cognate  to  the  Time,  and  characteristic  of  its 
tendencies.  Yet,  hitherto,  the  organ  of  wonder  has  been  the 
faculty  chiefly  excited — a  condition  not  favourable  to  exact  or 
conclusive  enquiries. 

It  stands  alone,  for  the  universality  of  the  interest  aroused. 
A  strange  phenomenon  is  presented.  All  persons,  all  classes, 
from  the  meanest  to  the  highest,  from  the  least  instructed  to  the 
most,  in  all  quarters,  have  been  more  or  less  vividly  affected 
by  the  influence.  'Jlie  comprehensiveness  of  the  scheme  is  one 
cause  of  this;  leaving  nothing  sectarian  or  exclusive  in  its 
appeal.  It  is  brought  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
people,  the  most  widely  differing  in  their  sympathies.  All  meet 
here,  as  on  common  ground,  though  arriving  by  various  routes. 
Its  colossal  scale  is  another.  Size  is  a  powerful  lever  of  the 
masses.  Those  who  would  never  have  visited  a  Birmingham 
or  Manchester  Exhibition,  will  visit  the  same  multiplied  by 
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fifty.  In  its  magnitude  and  intern ationality,  we  have  imposing 
attributes — a  great  idea  made  tangible.  As  a  realised  (hoinfhf, 
the  enterprise  is  a  sublimation  of  the  average  capacity — tlic 
ideal  of  the  average  calibre  of  aspiration.  Therefore^  docs  it 
meet  with  ready  and  universal  apprehension. 

Amid  the  green  country  solitudes,  one  is  led,  on  refiection,  to 
tremble  lest  the  noisy  event  of  to-day  be  destined  to  shrink  a  little 
in  the  estimation  of  the  coming  days  ;  lest  that  is,  it  be  not  quite 
as  intrinsically  as  extrinsically  notable.  Startling  is  the  ebullition 
of  sentimentality  rising  to  the  popular  mouth  ;  from  poets  down  to 
journalists,  and  from  them  to  village  gossips :  a  before  uncalcu¬ 
lated  reserve-fund — called  into  play  by  the  sparkling  superficies 
of  the  business.  A  world- wide  clamour  of  enthusiasm  is  raised, 
already  greater  in  volume,  than  during  half  a  century  has 
celebrated  the  printing-press  and  steam-engine ;  certainly,  more 
vociferous  than  the  first  announcement  of  the  former  fact.  A 
portion  must  of  necessity  be  found  to  signify  little.  The  con¬ 
jectural  views  now  afloat  on  the  ultimate  mission  of  the  great 
show,  lack  in  weight  what  they  supply  in  fervour  and  credulity. 
Perans  are  prospectively  sung,  of  doubtful  appositeness.  Horne 
on  the  wings  of  prophecy,  their  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
poetasters  and  newspaper  editors  forctel  the  end  of  war  and 
commencement  of  universal  fraternity,  to  spring  from  this  memo¬ 
rable  industrial  convocation,  as  oak  from  acorn. 

Why  should  it  run  so  perversely  in  our  head  ?  that  strange 
incident  in  the  drama  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  lull  in  the 
gathering  storm,  when  the  ghastly,  sickly  sunbeams  shot  through 
the  black  thunder-clouds  into  the  murky  air?  The  ‘  Federation 
of  the  Universe'  was  proclaimed.  Alid  from  all  corners  of  the 
land,  nay,  of  the  earth,  thronged  a  jubilant  multitude:  every 
breast  glowing  with  fraternal  love,  and  renewed  loyalty.  Demo¬ 
cracy  and  Despotism  ‘  kissed  each  other.’  Young  anarchy,  and 
d(‘crepit  feudalism,  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  ‘  lay  down 
together.’  All  hands  helped  to  dig  the  festal  amphitheatre. 
Noblesse  and  sansculottes  worked  cheek  by  jow’l.  Women 
wheeled  the  barrow  s ;  fine  ladies  prepared  the  tinsel  flags  and 
banners.  Rut  the  sunbeams  vanished ;  the  fraternal  love  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  ;  and  loyalty  grew'  so  enthusiastic,  it  sent  its  king 
‘  to  heaven.’  Grim  death  put  on  the  crow  n.  Universal  and 
absolute  monarch  became  he.  The  ‘  tears  of  joy’  w'erc  turned 
to  tears  of  blood,  and  with  their  plentifulness  watered  the  earth. 
A  great  farce  proved  the  opening  scene  of  a  great  tragedy. 

We  mean  not  to  suggest  like  terrors  as  now'  imminent.  Rut  is 
not  a  sudden,  universal  efllorescence  of  rose-pink  at  the  surface, 
a  grotesque  it  not  ominous  contrast  to  the  stern  facts  w'cltcring 
unheeded  beneath  ? 
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Gladly  as  we  hail  this  novel  demonstration  of  Industry’s — of 
‘  tired  labour  resting  on  his  anvil,’  and  showing  his  strength  and 
sinew,  in  ploy,  for  a  world’s  amusement  and  prolit ;  higli  as  we 
rate  its  actual  and  potential  inti  nonce,  we  do  not  think  swords 
are  about  to  be  ‘  converted  into  ploughshares,’  and  war  unpre- 
nieditatedly  to  ‘  loose  his  grisly  steeds  for  aye.’  llcfore  wc  may 
look  for  these  desirable  consummations,  many  a  hard  lesson  has 
to  be  reluctantly  learned  by  struggling  humanity.  The  throes  of 
a  vast  social  revolution  have  to  be  endured ;  many  a  problem  to 
be  solved — problems  whose  solution  is  needful  to  the  continued 
vitality  of  modern  nations.  A  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  is 
only  a  link  in  the  ever  lengthening  chain  of  history,  though  a 
sufficiently  im])ortant  and  interesting  one,  and  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  good. 

Let  us  not  flounder  in  a  deluge  of  sentimentalities  about  the 
great  fact  of  1851,  nor  lose  strength  in  airy  sjH'culations  about 
tlie  unseen,  but  try  and  really  grasp  the  results  which  we  sec. 
All  men  arc  possessed  by  a  high  idea  of  the  advantages  to 
accrue  ;  but  have  scarcely  made  up  their  minds  what  they  are  tt> 
Ik?.  Our  people  have  been  roused  to  an  almost  Oriental  tone. 
The  general  speech  has  been  coloured  with  novel,  felicitously 
grandiloquent  expressions,  of  common  origin  and  acceptance — 
the  ‘  Crystal  l^dace,’  the  ‘  Festival  of  Industry.’  All  point  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  which,  if  open  to  question 
in  the  specific  forms  assumed,  is  right  in  substance.  'I'lie  full 
results  of  any  event  are  not  beforehand  to  be  fathomed.  The 
indirect  will  ever  be  of  more  permanent  import  than  the  direct 
and  obvious.  Hut  these  simple,  tangible  bc'arings  of  an  uncom¬ 
pleted  fact  are  all  wc  may  hope  to  apprehend. 

Two  generally-recognized  aspects  of  the  Fixliibition,  appear 
peculiarly  definite  and  incontrovertible :  the  unexampled  facili¬ 
ties  it  affords  for  the  general  information  about  the  productive 
capabilities,  activities,  and  appliances  of  our  time ;  and  the 
tribute  of  honour  to  industry.  It  has  been  happily  designated 
a  school.  It  is  such,  on  the  largest  scale,  in  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  sense.  In  the  proportion  of  this,  its  enlightening  in¬ 
fluence,  must  be  its  catholic  and  civilizing  one.  'Flic  industry 
and  the  arts  of  all  nations  are  approximately  reprcsent(‘d  for  the 
practical  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  (h^signer,  the  edification 
of  all — the  superficial  edification  that  is.  Of  course,  as  to  look 
at  a  thing  is  not  always  to  see  it ;  ‘to  see  we  must  first  know  ; 
the  intelligence  generally  conveyed  by  much  that  is  here,  is  more 
apparent  than  actual.  The  heart  of  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  mysteries  remains  untouched.  How'  show  this  by 
never  so  much  exhibiting,  or  appeals  to  the  eye'f  Industry  can 
only  make  believe  to  Ik*  thus  comprehensively  communicative. 

N.s. — voi..  I.  •‘1 
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Still,  over  and  above  the  surface-interest,  the  spectacle  has  a 
specific  pertinence  in  some  one  part  or  another  for  every  member 
of  the  industrious  and  practically  intelligent  classes.  In  some 
one  thing  or  another,  or  class  of  things,  every  such  visitor  can 
take  a  more  intelligent  interest,  derive  information  of  the  kind 
and  amount  for  which  his  occupation  and  training  have  fitted 
him. 

Still  more  really  significant  is  its  bearing  on  industry  ;  its 
representation  of  the  working  bees  of  the  world’s  hive  ;  its  tacit 
reflection  on  the  drones.  Were  \vc  asked  what  lesson  most 
unmistakably  and  vividly  we  read,  stamped  in  indelible  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  face  of  the  Exhibition,  w'e  should  without  hesitation 
reply, its  popular  tendency.  Directly, and  indirectly,  its  teach¬ 
ing  is,  in  this  sense,  a  democratic  one.  Tradesmen  may  exhibit, 
princes  patronize,  the  aristocracy  have  their  private  and  public 
view’s  ;  but  it  is  to  the  actual  producers,  the  grand  display  straight¬ 
way  leads  the  mind — to  those  real  sources  of  the  world’s  w  ealth, 
w  ith  which  land  and  specie,  and  things  extraneous  used  to  be 
confounded.  Honour  to  the  working:man,  honour  to  the  canvass 
cap  and  fustian  coat :  this  is  the  message  it  speaks — lionour  to 
the  brains  and  sinews  which  were  employed,  the  hands  that 
w  rought,  w’ith  noble  strain  and  effort,  on  the  w  orks  around  ;  from 
the  most  utilitarian  to  those  of  finest  use  ;  from  a  brass  lock  to 
Kiss's  poetic  bronze.  Intellect  and  energy  pervade  the  arena, 
on  the  topmost  range  of  w  hich  stands  Art,  the  crown  of  the 
many-sided  life.  Tlie  w  orkers  stand  forth  as  the  really  great 
men. 

The  details  of  the  great  show’  are  being  given  on  all  hands — 
in  newspapers,  catalogues,  and  shilling  volumes.  A\"e  would 
here  attempt  general  view  s.  Hut  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  so 
colossal  a  ‘  miscellany  of  facts  ’  into  the  order  and  harmony  of 
tho\ightful  arrangement.  Yet,  seeming  chaos  though  it  be,  a 
cosmos  is  to  be  shaped  out ;  is  already  there,  awaiting  the  grasp 
of  the  adetiuately-comprchcnsive  capacity.  AVdicre  nught  such 
be  found  \ 

The  Exhibition  was  proved  to  be  a  result  of  the  age — an 
undertaking  it  w  as  prepared  for — by  the  hearty  way  in  w  hich  the 
nation  and  the  world  at  once  closed  with  the  proposal  it  is 
honourable  to  a  prince  to  have  made.  In  its  completed  state,  it 
is,  above  all,  characteristic  of  the  Age  ;  of  its  positive  attainments, 
its  industry,  its  material  resources,  its  material  energies ;  its 
science,  pure  and  applied  ;  its  mechanical  triumphs.  The 
realities  of  the  day  are  represented  ;  and  also,  its  shams.  On  the 
one  hand,  are  illustrated,  as  never  before,  the  w’holc  range  of  its 
ever-perfecting  machinery,  its  stupendous  locomotives,  complex 
power-looms,  spinning-jennies,  printing-machines  —  inanimate 
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M’itnosses  of  animate  intelligence,  embodied  symbols  of  intellect 
and  power ;  the  activity  ot  its  textile  manufacture,  the  variety  of 
its  pottery  and  glass,  its  multiplied  material  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand, is  exemplified, thousandfold, the  archacologiealncss  run 
wild  and  rampant  ot  itsa/Y  /  the  helter-skelter  chase  after  classic. 
Gothic,  IMoresejue,  and  almost  every  otlier  excellence  hitlierto 
attained.  Smallest  attempt  at  a  new  one  ot  our  own  we  have,  in 
uuguided,  unsystematized,  7iatur(ihs(iCf  dc'sign — design,  that  is, 
too  closely  mimicking  nature,  not  adequately  conventionalizing, in 
other  w  ords,  re  ot  natural  forms  to  its  specific  j)urpose — or, 

in  such  puerile  anomalies,  and  base,  as  rustic  tvork  stitfened  into 
cast-iron — a  singularly  eloquent  w  itness  to  our  opulence  in  decora¬ 
tive  resources.  bile  this  humiliating  text  is  enforced  through 
the  wdiole  range  ot  manufacturing  design,  ninet(‘enth-centurv 
perfection  ot  copyism,  in  one  characteristic  branch,  is  witnessed 
in  bran-new  Gothic  crosses  and  altar-pieces,  in  mechanical  Gothic 
w'ood-carving,  in  more  or  less  tolerable  stained  glass,  and  in  the 
‘  Mcdiacval(/r/wy)  Court’  of  Pugin,  Hardman, Grace,  and  Minton. 
The  latter,  in  the  strikingly-harmonious  combination  of  its  stained 
glass,  hardware,  wood-carving,  hangings,  encaustic  tiles — all 
successful  repetitions  of  Gothic  models — w  ill  at  least  have  tln^ 
merit  of  suggesting  to  many,  w  lio  w  ould  not  otherwise  have  heard 
of  such  facts,  the  fulness  of  beauty  and  character,  and  the  liomo- 
gencousness,  of  mediaeval  design,  how  ('ver  applied,  to  domestic  as 
to  ecclesiastic  i)urposcs. 

We  have  a  running  commentary  on  the  age,  its  attainments, 
and  shortcomings  ;  and  also  on  the  Nations.  Here,  the  change¬ 
less  East,  the  conditions  of  whose  petrified  civilization  have  pre¬ 
served  the  excellences  as  well  as  the  imperfections  of  youth, 
contrasts  with  changeful  Euroj)e.  China,  India,  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  their  natural  decorative  ally,  l  unis,  present  a  group,  judi¬ 
ciously  disposed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  most 
aesthetically  interesting  and  satisfying  of  any.  It  is  a  perfect 
study  for  true  principles  in  decorative  art  :  whether  it  be  the 
refined,  yet  characteristic,  outline  of  a  China  vase  that  arrests 
attention  ;  the  sober  fulness  of  colour,  and  efFectivcly-conven- 
tioual  design,  of  a  Persian  or  lurkey  carpet,  or  Indian  shawl; 
the  contenting  simplicity  of  a  piece  of  matting ;  the  delicate 
grace  of  a  w  all-decoration  ;  unaffected  truth  and  fitness  of  design 
generally,  to  whatever  material  applied ;  or  earnest  beauty  of 
hue,  within  whatever  limits  confined,  to  w’hatever  extent 
developed.  Costly  iis  arc  many  of  the  articles  exhibited  in  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  sUdls,  their  splendour  of  mere  material  is 
alw'avs  the  least  part  of  their  real  effectiveness.  It  is  the  har¬ 
mony  of  hue  however  profuse,  the  Inunogeneous  of  design 
though  golden  or  gilded  throughout,  which  lend  them  a  charm 
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and  value  quite  beyond  that  of  precious  ore  and  stones,  and 
which  the  crude  splendours  of  Sevres  or  Gobelins  have  not. 
J^ow  definite  arc  the  results  of  human in  the  achievement 
of  real  value,  and  development  from  the  earth’s  scattered  raw 
material,  of  things  of  bc'auty  and  significance,  is  in  no  section 
of  the  Exhibition  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  Indian 
and  C/hinese.  Yes,  the  Exhibition  has  its  meaning  for  the  poor 
stunted  ‘skilled  labourer’  of  Cathay,  could  it  but  reach  him. 
It  is  to  be  observed  both  of  (’hina  and  India  how  little  favoura¬ 
ble  have  been  European  influences  on  their  design.  Where 
independent  of  them,  there,  only,  is  it  wholly  consistent  and  true. 
Imitation  of  European  ^>ic/?^re-design  forms  a  strange  alloy  in 
some  recent  works.  The  finest  samples  of  Oriental  design  all 
belong  to  the  last  or  previous  centuries. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  East  India  Company  for  its  very 
magnifieent  and  copious  display  of  Indian  productions.  Truly 
*  //otwurable^  has  been  its  activity  insetting  before  us,  by  proxy, 
the  manufacturing  and  natural  resources  of  its  vast  empire ; 
and  in  doing  justice  to  Indian  felicity  and  fulness  of  design. 

In  startling  contrast  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  stands 
Frufice;  with  its  versatile  activity,  its  nimble  apprehension, 
its  ready  adaptiveness  of  intellect.  In  design,  what  is  vvanting 
in  highest  excellences,  simplicity  and  consistent  fitness,  is 
adroitly  masked  by  an  efflorescence  of  ornament,  by  naturalistic 
luxuriance,  by  clever  audacity  of  imitativeness,  and  expert¬ 
ness  of  Jiuishy  at  once  the  Frenchman’s  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  ill  art.  As  to  colour^  a  surviving  refinement  and  grace, 
in  blending  and  treatment  and  delicacy  of  hue — harmony,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  weaker  key  than  that  of  the  East — gives  to  some 
French  manufactures  a  position  exceptional  to  that  of  Euroju' 
generally.  These  (jualities  are  best  manifested  in  paper-hangings 
and  ribbons.  In  French,  as  in  German,  porcelain,  we  have 
gaudy  masses  of  colour,  wanting  alike  in  richness  and  sobriety. 
In  carpets,  conjoined  with  effects  imposing  to  the  vulgar  eye, 
are  harsh  discords  of  colour  and  inappropriate  spraw  ling  pattern  ; 
defects  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  technic  perfection,  attained  in  false 
tracks.  Similar  inappositencss  disfigures  the  otherw  ise  artist-like 
design  of  French  silks.  In  shawls,  more  or  less  of  wcll-blendi'd 
colour,  and  successful  originality  of  pattern,  whether  in  de¬ 
parture  from,  or  obedience*  to,  the  literal  routine  of  the  admirable 
Oriental  models,  arc  the  result  of  earnest,  practical  devotion  to 
the  study  of  design  as  an  art.  In  the  metals,  in  cutlery,  in 
weapons,  design,  sometimes  copied  from  bygone  styles,  some¬ 
times  original,  prevails,  where  the  English  have  little  or 
nothing  ot  the  kind  to  show.  In  small  bronzes,  with  their 
excellent  modelling,  and  technic  beauty,  the  French  w’orkman’s 
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artistic  superiority  is  triumphantly  manifest.  Taken  generally, 
in  h  rench  manufactures,  the  picture  system  trium])h8  at  the 
expense  ot  purity  of  design  and  real  harmony  of  hue.  In 
such  elaborately  difficult  achievements  as  the  Royal  portraits  in 
Sevres,  and  the  other  reproductions  of  pictures— in  porcelain, 
carpets,  and  tapestry,  we  have  simply  the  more  glaring  samples 
of  a  current  mistake,  that  of  mimicking  the  appropriate  effi'cts 
of  one  form  of  art,  in  another  more  limited,  and  totally  opposed 
in  its  aims  and  governing  conditions. 

Swaziland  brings  much  unejualified  pleasure  to  the  lover  of 
harmonious  colour  and  unsophisticated  design.  In  its  muslins, 
laces,  &:c.,  the  true  canons  of  textile  design  are  often  illustrated  : 
in  smallness  of  pattern,  simplicity  of  effect,  and  homogeneous¬ 
ness.  For  graceful  truth  and  purity  of  colour,  single  or 
blended,  its  humbler  manufactures  bear  away  the  bell. 

Germany,  like  France,  makes  a  varied  display  of  manufacturing 
power.  In  the  higher  departments  of  art,  it  rises  supreme.  Its 
group  in  the  nave,  of  bronzes  and  other  sculpture,  forms  one  of 
the  most  attractive  points  of  the  Exhibition.  Kiss’s  grand 
Amazon,  of  which  we  have  a  zinc  cast,  coloured  bronze' — why 
the  illegitimate  deceptive  simidation  of  another  material  i — is 
one  of  those  unmistakable  works  of  true  masU'iy  which  com¬ 
mand  the  appreciation  of  all.  Simple  in  treatment,  broad  in 
effect,  and  real,  it  is  undoubt(?dly  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  art 
the  world  has  at  any  time  seen,  'llie  vitality  of  the  fec'ling  makes 
amends  for  the  irrelevant  classicism  of  subject.  Witli  earnest 
self-command  sits  the  heroic  rider,  and  whilt*  the  supple  foe 
fastens  on  the  affrighted  steed,  whose  sides  cpiiver,  and  eyes 
glisten  with  terror,  her  womanly  countenance  glows  divine 
resolve,  serene  assurance,  lu'r  whole  womanly  form  breathes 
unshrinking  power ;  and  we  kiiow  that  the  uplifted  arm  will  not 
ffiil  of  its  purpose.  Informing  energy,  truth,  moderation,  such 
as  arc  here  put  forth — speech  so  definite  and  full,  do  not  fail  to 
raise  a  work  of  art  into  the  highest  region  of  the  poetic.  'I  he 
technic  qualities  of  the  execution  arc  of  j)arallel  merit  to  the 
conception.  One  cannot  but  look  forward  with  sorrow  to  a 
removal  of  this  sample  of  sovereign  art,  from  its  present 
felicitous  position ;  and  to  the  cast  which  now  glows  in  the 
sunbeam  unhurt,  being  doomed  to  lose  its  present  harmonious 
and  clear  effect,  the  natural  attribute  of  the  jn'otected  statue, 
amid  the  blackening  and  blunting  influences  of  the  open  air, 
always,  in  a  northern  climate,  an  unpro])itious  fate  for  sculpture. 
The  smaller  zinc  casts  arc  of  great  interest,  finely  modelled,  and^ 
illustrative  of  the  capabilities  of  the  material.  Ihe  bronzes  arc  of 
high  mark,  aesthetic  and  technic,  ihe  colossal  lion  loses  its 
significance  and  effect  detached  from  the  group  of  which  it 
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properly  forms  a  component.  In  textile  and  fictile  manufacture, 
(lermany  manifests  notable  activity.  The  magnificent  array  of 
Bohemian  glass,  in  deep  and  vivid  beauty  of  hue,  affords  a 
parallel,  yet  an  individual  one,  to  oriental  decorative  glories. 
In  some  branches  of  pottery  and  metalwork,  the  Zollverein  has 
realized  a  development  of  naturalistic  design,  more  living  and 
original  than  its  anti-types  in  France  and  England.  As  regards 
some  of  the  more  dazzling  contributions,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
tadmiring  visitor  would  recollect  that  costliness  and  ingenuity 
arc  not  art,  Austria,  by  the  way,  w^onld  fain  confuse  current 
geographical  notions;  by  taking  the  sculpture  and  other  delicate 
productions  of  enslaved  Milan  under  its  paternal  wing.  Milan 
is  not  a  part  of  Italy  but  of  Austria,  according  to  the  latter’s 
statement  of  the  case. 

Of  the  Sjianish  and  Portuguese  stalls,  the  most  noticeable 
features  are  the  characteristic  natural  products  of  those  southern 
latitudes,  and  the  very  interesting  collection  of  elaborately  and 
beautifully  ornamented  weapons. 

Belgium  and  Holland  make  a  miscellaneous  and  striking 
display.  The  former,  more  especially  in  its  design,  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  French  school.  Considerable  activity  in 
wood-carving,  metal-work,  carpets,  c^c.,  is  evinced.  And,  as  in 
France,  the  reigning  gods  are  expert  archccologicalness — copy- 
ism,  that  is,  of  past  styles,  on  the  one  hand ;  the  naturalistic 
tendency  on  the  other.  Exuberance  of  ornament  prevails  in 
either  case. 

Italy  is  significantly  represented  by  the  dilettant  tenor  of  most 
of  its  contributions;  (ircccc  by  marbles  out  of  which  a  Phidias 
once  hewed  divinities  which  the  w’orld  has  not  yet  let  die  ;  also, 
by  costume  and  textile  goods  allied  to  the  neighbouring  Oriental 
productions,  in  their  well-harmonized  splendour.  ^lalta,  an 
English  dependence,  but  Italian  affinity,  contributes  articles 
ranking  under  the  ‘  Fine  Arts’  head,  evidencing  considenablc 
refinement  of  w  orkmanship.  Norw  ay,  Sw’cden,  and  Denmark, 
]>resent  interesting  types  of  their  natural  resources,  and  some 
good  sculpture.  Kussia  and  the  United  States  come  out  greater 
in  raw*  material,  than  in  manufactured  products ; — or  rather, 
in  blank  spaces.  'I'he  Exhibition  is  but  too  suggestive  of  the 
attainments  the  latter  great,  yet  adolescent,  country,  still  lacks. 
It  is  a  pity  our  transatlantic  cousins  should  have  made  this 
fact  so  conspicuous,  by  applying  for  twice  as  much  space 
as  they  could  fairly  or  instructively  occupy.  ‘  Vaulting  am¬ 
bition  has  o’erleaped  itself!’  And  though  ‘the  prairie  of  the 
Exhibition  ’  be  very  characteristic  of  the  vast,  but  as  yet  only 
partially-developed,  resources  of  the  Infant  Hercules,  a  tithe  of 
the  Exhiftition's  space  and  the  sacrifice  of  other  more  substantial 
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claims  were  not  needed  to  gain  this  piece  of  signiticance.  ^I'lie 
lesthetic  barrenness  in  this  (quarter  is  agreeably  relieved  by  a 
series  of  good  daguerreotypes.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly 
forcible  and  individual,  bold  in  their  light  and  shade,  strongly 
marked  in  outline,  and  faithful  to  living  character,  A  host  in 


can  s  sympainies,  and  as  the  artistic  representative  ol  the  *  States.’ 
I  he  piece  is  rightly  pojiular,  thoughtful  in  conception,  elo([uent 
in  feeling,  masterly  in  language — the  technic  execution.  The 
copies  abroad  give  this  work  the  slenderest  justice,  'i'he  sacrifice 
of  the  resthetic  beauty  of  fulness  and  softness  of  outline,  the 
legitimate  aim  of  a  sculptor’s  rendering  of  the  feminine  form,  is 
in  them  prominent,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  justifies,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  necessitates,  it — the  sentiment  and  living 
'motive’  of  the  original.  Certainly,  next  to  the  'Amazon,’  this 
is  the  most  poetic  and  earnest  achievement  of  the  sculptor’s  art 
to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition. 

England,  though  fully,  is  not  always  consistently  represented. 
Minor  irrelevant  departments,  such  as  wigs,  artificial  teeth, 
boots  and  shoes,  were  especially  calculated  to  profit  by  the 
advertising  capabilities  of  the  Exhibition,  and,  therefore,  assume 
some  of  the  space  and  consequence  which  might  well  have 
belonged  to  the  grand  staple  manufactures.  Exhibitors  of  the 
latter  class,  make  a  much  more  disinterested  sacrifice  to  the 
public.  On  the  whole,  however,  our  country  makes  a  noble 
industrial  figure,  with  its  magnificent  and  suggestive  array  of 
powerful  and  delicate  machinery,  its  similarly  unecjualled  muster 
of  carriages,  and  agricultural  imj)lements,  its  hardware,  its  cot¬ 
tons,  woollens,  silks,  and  other  textile  goods,  its  versatile  pottery 
and  colossal  triumphs  in  glass.  The  machinery  in  motwn  is, 
above  all,  a  suggestive  sight  ;  nor  least  of  all  the  intelligent- 
looking  operatives  that  attend  it.  Earnest  labour  in  their 
persons  makes  holiday,  gains  the  privilege  of  recognition, 
of  seeing  and  being  seen  by  the  world  at  large.  Not  penned 
in  obscure  corners,  but  in  the  light  of  open  day,  before  fine 
ladies  and  idle  gentlemen,  the  Manchester  factory-girl,  or 
London  printer’s  boy,  goes  through  his  accustomed  tcisk. 
Suggestive  and  noble  histrionics  these,  representing  that 
earnest  'work-a-day  life  which  makes  the  world  what  it  is, 
and  not  a  den  of  savages.  Certainly,  as  we  gaze  and  listen 
to  these  imposing  machines,  performing  their  unerring  evolu¬ 
tions,  it  is  only  of  their  thoughtful,  hard*working  inventors, 
and  the  hard-working  operatives,  we  think.  Or,  perhaps,  some 
reflections  arise,  on  the  natural  blessing  machinery  wius  destined 
to  bring  the  world,  in  the  lightening  oi  labour  and  facilitation  of 
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production,  and  the  large  bhiire  that  has  been  wrested  to  a  curse, 
to  keeping  up  CYcm-laws,  paying  for  legitimist  wars,  and  doubling 
the  importance  of  landed  and  other  labour-proprietors.  And 
fair,  indeed,  seems  that  day  when  labour  shall  at  last  reap  the 
harvest  which  it  sows. 

For  design,  the  ‘  Mediieval  Court’  already  mentioned  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  feature,  in  the  beauty  accruing 
from  well-directed,  felicitous  copy  ism.  To  the  same  class 

belong  Mr.  Chubb’s  locks,  with  their  successful  Gothic  design ; 
certainly  an  amendment  on  no  design  at  all,  as  used  to  be 
the  case  in  such  things.  Living,  self-reliant  design,  where, 
indeed,  shall  we  find?  The  happiest  imitation  of  such  original 
vitality,  is  but  a  poor  succedaneiim.  The  prevalence  of  favourite 
styles  of  copyism.  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Louis-Quatorze,  which, 
in  decorative  art,  as  in  architecture,  is  the  fruit  of  modern 
lethargy  and  corruptions  in  aesthetics,  of  our  having  forgotten  to 
maintain  an  artistic  language  of  our  own,  is  especially  ]nomi- 
nent  on  the  1  British  side  ;  in  its  undisguised  literalness,  unrelieved 
by  continental  fancy  and  vivacity.  It  is  the  normal  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  among  all  modern  European  nations.  In  textile  design, 
there  is  most  to  content,  both  in  originality,  and  adherence  to 
true  decorative  ])rinci])lcs.  In  furniture,  iron-castings,  carvings 
of  all  kinds,  elaborateness  but  too  often  takes  the  place,  to  some 
eyes  the  aspect,  of  dcsi(jn  ;  and  essential  poverty  in  the  latter,  is 
veiled  by  costliness  of  material  and  execution.  Compare  one  of 
the  giant  locomotives,  where  intrinsic  necessities  have  shaped  ex¬ 
ternal  form,  resulting  in  apj)arent  and  essential  coherence  with 
nature  and  fact,  with  one  of  those  numerous  objects  wlicrein  a 
pretence  or  specious  show  of  art  has  been  made  a  mask  in  the 
place  of  an  embodiment  of  Purpose.  IIo>v  superior  sesthetically 
are  the  mere  reality  of  the  former,  the  power,  the  elo(juence, 
the  fitness,  the  sim])le  outlines  and  harmonious  combinations, 
utility  has  developed  ;  to  the  poor  meretricious  make-believe,  of 
your  rococo  side-board  with  its  false  outlines,  incongruous  orna¬ 
ment,  or  to  the  dead  mechanicalness  of  the  barefaced  copy  of  a 
Gothic  screen. 

In  sculpture — that  formative  art  in  which  England  has,  on  the 
whole,  least  of  all  distinguished  herself,  in  which  she  is  even 
less  independent  and  less  technically-]>roficicnt  than  the  rest  of 
modern  Europe — the  stand  we  take  is  low'  indeed.  The  im¬ 
posing  array  of  German  works  of  high  excellence  throAvs  into 
the  shade  the  wavering  attempts  of  English  scul])tors.  They 
have  now  had  a  fair  trial,  plenty  of  space,  light,  and  notice  ;  and 
mvist  be  pronounced  scarcely  icorth  it.  The  blame  has  long  been 
laid  on  the  poverty  of  exhibition-accommodation:  just  as  if  the 
gieat  man  could  be  hidden  from  us  by  a  mean  residence,  or 
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shabby  clothes.  We  tear  the  fault  is  an  essential  one,  of  the 
sculptor’s  own  ;  lack  of  purpose  and  reality;  an  unreality  tainting 
the  whole  range  ot  his  working.  French  and  (lernian  attempts 
are  often  as  puerile  \n^ motive,^  as  empty  of  meaning,  jis  idle  in 
their  classicism  ;  but  the  sculptor  more  uniformlv  attains  the  end 
he  had  proposed  to  himself.  The  English  sculptor’s  fulfilment 
halts  in  the  rear  even  of  his  very  slender  ideal. 

As  cspeciidly  conspicuous  examj)lcs  of  ineptitude,  may  be 
noticed  AV  yatt’s  pitiably-bad  equestrian  statues  of  the  (iueen 
and  Prince,  with  their  vulgarity,  their  low  style  of  art,  their 
cabbage-leaf-veined  hors(’s ;  hideous  massc's  of  phister  and  bronze, 
like  those  colossal  abominations  purporting  to  represent  Lords 
Stowell  and  Eldon,  and  Dr.  Jenner,  types  of  a  class  but  too 
familiar  to  us  all ;  and  that  black  agglomeration  of  prospective 
‘warming-])ans’  cast  into  the  semblance  of  a  wizen  fact*  and  con¬ 
torted  form,  In  ariiig  at  its  base  the  label  * Ruf/and,^  'Hie  statues 
of  Hampden  and  Falkland,  which  once  looked  so  plausible  in 
AV  estminster  Hall,  shrink  into  mere  ])scudo-significance  on  re¬ 
appearance  in  their  original  plaster;  with  their  studied  prt'ttiness, 
their  theatric  and  anatomically-tiucstionable  attitudes,  and  nu  re 
costume  effectiveness.  Character,  force,  idealization,  but  too 
evidently  centre  in  this  latter  (piitc  extraneous  department  of 
loose  breeches  and  creased  boots.  Air.  Ihdl  re-exhibits  also  an 
elaboratcly-prctty  figure  of  a  ‘  gentleman’  of  the  Elizabethan  day 
— judging  by  doublet  and  hose — with  a  smooth  face  and  bald 
h(*ad,  a  kind  of  idealized  Pinch,  Avhich  he  would  fain  persuade  us  is 
the  ‘  Hard  of  all  Time ;’  and  which  ccrtiiinly  docs  jx’rsuade  us  he 
knows  less  than  nothing  of  what  manner  of  man  Shakspn'c  was. 
As  redeeming  features,  however,  we  have  several  bronze  casts 
of 'the  same  sculptor’s  really  fine  work,  informed  with  energy, 
character,  power,  and  ably  modelled — the  ‘  Eagle-slayer.’  Plastc'i* 
casts,  also,  of  the  two  happiest  flights  of  the  English  Sculptor’s 
fancy,  of  late  years  —  Heirs  Dorothea,  and  Foley’s  Ino  and 
Hacchus — arc  exhibited.  Could  not  our  sculj)tors  have  got  up  a 
subscription  among  their  friends  lor  a  small  supply  of  marble^ 
even  if  to  be  sold,  at  the  h^xhibition’s  close,  tus  ‘  old  material  C 
Continental  liberality  in  this  respect  of  itself  gdves  the  fon*ign 
side  the  advantage.  Inexpressibly  poor  and  disagreeable  is  the 
effect  of  the  wilderness  of  plaster  the  English  side  presents. 
Thorncy croft  deserves  our  thanks  for  relic'ving  it  with  tin? 
A^auxhall  sham  of  a  coat  of  bronze  paint,  whose  t<*mporary 
splendours  illuminate  his  wreath-cxt('nding  and,  of  course, 
equestrian,  Victoria. 

For  the  rt  putation  of  the  English  school,  ’t is  pity,  that  as 
sculpture  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition,  the  princij>le 
was  not  carried  out  consistently,  and  painting  included  also. 
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Here,  English  art  would  have  assumed  a  better  position.  I'lic 
Exhibition  would  then  have  comprehended  that  one  item  now 
wanting  to  make  it  complete.  It  would  have  been  really  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  and  arts  of  all  nations  ;  not,  as  at  present,  of 
their  industry,  and,  very  partially,  of  their  arts.  Much  additional 
instruction  and  interest,  and  popular  benefit,  would  have  attended 
this  liberal  reunion  of  the  modern  schools  of  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  llelgium.  Each  would  have  thrown  light  on  the 
other ;  and  a  comparative  summary  been  presented  of  their 
strongly-marked  individualities.  The  Chinese  limners  them¬ 
selves  would  have  had  interest  for  us  ;  as  also  the  attempts  of 
less  civilized  nations,  with  their  instinctively  pure  and  vivid 
colour.  It  would  have  been  instructive,  also,  to  have  seen  how 
far  our  transatlantic  brethren  have  advanced.  The  artists  and 
the  people  of  different  countries  would,  for  the  first  time,  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  mutual  acquaintanceship  in  art.  It  would 
have  removed  much  ignorance,  and  many  prejudices,  on  all  sides. 
T'he  interest  of  the  Exhibition  woidd  have  wanted  nothing  to  its 
universality.  As  it  is,  in  the  aesthetic  province,  the  leading  part 
is  omitted ;  since  it  is  painting  which,  contrary  to  ancient  and 
mediaeval  example,  is,  in  modern  Europe,  art  in  any  prominent 
or  livdng  sense.  The  projectors  of  the  Exhibition  were  apparently 
afraid  of  this  so  legitimate  feature  in  their  undertaking — afraid 
of  the  adverse  ‘  interests  ’  of  the  exhibitions  ;  above  all,  of  that 
venerable  trading  monopoly,  the  Academy.  It  was  dangerous 
ground  for  dillettant  commissioners.  Consider  also  the  ‘  rights  of 
llritish  painters !  ’  a  class  that  tremulously  demands  the  strictest 
‘  protection’ — a  protection  not  needed;  and  were  it  needed,  false 
and  unjust.  English  jviinters  have  fought  their  way  against  a 
much  more  formidable  enemy  than  any  continental  competition, 
namely,  that  unanimous  election  of  the  ‘old  masters’  as  sole  con¬ 
ceivable  producers  of  pictures  worth  buying,  once  so  tyrannously 
the  mode.  It  is  to  be  regretted  private  enterprise  should  not 
have  supplied  the  missing  link,  by  an  independent  exhibition 
of  the  best  works  of  the  best  living  and  recent  painters  of  the 
world,  or,  failing  that,  of  Europe.  Meanwhile,  we  may  call 
cTttention  to  a  small  exhibition  of  Mr.  AVass’s,  now  open  in 
Bond-street,  which  affords  the  fulfilment  of  one  part  in  the 
scheme  ;  in  a  very  choice  selection  from  the  modern  English 
l^ainters,  including  none  but  w’orks  of  excellence,  and  many  of 
highest  maik,  from  the  hands  of  Etty,  Leslie,  Turner,  Maclise, 
Linnell,  Poole,  Herbert,  Muller,  Eastlakc,  <&c. :  an  instructive 
supplement  to  the  Vernon  Gallery,  iind  in  its  purified  scsthctic 
atmosphere  quite  the  ideal  of  an  exhibition. 

AIUt  all,  whether,  as  a  work  of  art,  or  of  industry,  the  most 
noticeable  English  contribution,  is  the  building  itself ;  so  impos- 
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ing  a  testimony  to  our  resources  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  so 
admirably  consistent  as  a  (possibly)  temporary  building,  and  one 
erected  within  the  briefest  space  of  time ;  so  appropriate  to  its 
purpose,  and  expressive  of  it.  It  obeys  Mr.  Fergusson’s  canon 
for  a  modern  building,  that  it  should  be  constructed  fit  for  its 
purpose,  and  trust  for  aesthetic  effect  to  honesty  and  fidelity,  to 
unaffected  av'owal  of  the  ruling  conditions  of  its  existence. 
Certainly,  it  is  the  only  architectural  reality  of  modern  times — 
the  truest  word  spoken  in  architecture  since  the  days  of  four¬ 
teenth  century  Gothic.  There  is  no  pretence  or  disguise.  The 
resources  of  the  material,  and  of  the  occasion,  are  alone  relied  on. 
And  what  a  world  of  commendation  is  bound  up  in  that  one 
word  Truth,  considering  what  architecture  and  nearly  all  art  have 
so  long  degenerated  into.  As  whole  volumes  of  falsehood  cannot 
be  set  at  the  value  of  one  word  of  truth,  so  a  whole  truthless 
palace  of  M^estminstcr  is  less  than  a  reality  like  Paxton’s.  Yet 
consider  the  cost  of  falsehood,  the  cost  in  superfine  material  and 
mechanical  ornament,  it  takes,  to  conceal  the  want  of  art  and  truth  ; 
the  inexpensiveness  of  truth  itself.  Falsehood  costs  a  nation 
2,000,000/. ;  truth,  150,000/.  The  one  thing  is  just  150,0(X)/. 
better  than  nothing ;  the  other,  two  millions  less,  or  worse,  than 
nothing. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  its  decriers  to  call  the  building  a 
‘great  greenhouse:’  as  if  this  proved  anything,  except  to  ISIr. 
I’axton’s  honour.  All  had  seen,  and  many  built,  green-houses  ; 
but  none  had  before  thought  to  get  architecture  out  of  them. 
No  professed  architect,  notwithstanding  its  great  natural  capa¬ 
bilities  of  grace  and  lightness  of  eflcct,  had  constructed  a  green¬ 
house  proper,  even, moderately  a'sthetic  in  outline  and  j)roportion. 
Not  one  of  the  thousands  of  designs,  for  a  tempoi'ary  building, 
sent  in  on  this  occasion,  contained  a  suggestion  of  the  kind. 
Officialism  and  professionalism  characteristicjilly  enough  opposed 
their  dead-weight  at  first,  and  slight  the  unprofessional  arcliiteet 
with  mere  passing  mention  now.  Hut  it  is  Mr.  Paxton’s  rare 
merit  to  have  seen  the  latent  capabilities  of  a  thing  living  under 
his  eye,  and  to  have  developed  them.  It  is  ever  thus  new 
realities  arise.  ‘  It  is  but  a  step  from  a  truism  to  a  great  truth  ; 
from  a  common-place  to  a  poem.  Hut  few  see  where  or  how  to 
take  that  step  ;  or  that  it  ca7i  he  taken.  In  the  present  case,  we 
have  been  saved  from  a  hideous  and  costly  mass  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  have  a  graceful  and  beautiful  creation  in  its  stead  ; 
and  a  new  and  suggestive  fuct, — a  step  taken  along  a  fresh  track. 
Hy  fresh  tracks  alone  can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  anything  true  in 
an  art  which  has  become  so  fiat  and  stale,  as  far  as  the  old  ti  acks 
are  concerned ;  has  fallen  so  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  quacks, 
as  architecture.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  present  state 
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of  architecture,  that  the  only  man  in  our  day  to  do  anjthinj; 
architectural  really  satisfactory,  should  not  be  an  architect  bv 
calling.  Architecture  had  to  wait  for  help  from  a  botanist. 
Quite  in  keeping  is  the  building,  too,  with  the  age.  It  is  the 
aesthetic  blossom  of  its  practical  character,  and  of  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  English  nation.  It  was  just  such  a  practical 
man  as  Mr.  Paxton  that  was  calculated  for  the  emergency ;  to 
rescue  the  degraded  art  from  lies,  and  enable  it  to  do  something 
consistent  with  the  time.  It  is  such  an  attainment  as  the  time 
wiis  capable  of,  and  no  more  ;  turns  to  account  its  manufacturing 
facilities,  its  mechanical  advances,  and  expresses  its  realities,  as 
far  as  they  go :  material  rather  than  spiritual,  but  coherent 
and  definite. 

A  new  material,  imperatively  suggesting  a  new  siyle^  frees  us 
from  the  ordinary  common-places  and  pretences  of  professors,  at 
once  ;  gives  us  a  chance.  A\"e  do  not  say  that  a  n'ally  archi¬ 
tectural  new  style  has  been  developed,  only  that  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  a  lesson  given.  The  loss  entailed  by  glass,  of  such 
important  architectural  attributes  as  strong  light  and  shade,  and 
resultant  emphatic  definement  of  form,  are  severe  draw  backs ; 
though  possibly  attractive  to  the  unthinking,  as  novelties.  Ibit  the 
graceful  characteristics  of  the  materials  their  faithful  treatment 
hiis  educed,  are  some  compensations ;  not  to  mention  again  the 
charms  of  that  now  rare  virtue,  (architectural)  veracity.  Always, 
too,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  the  building  wc  must  bear  in 
mind  its  purpose,  (kalm  examination,  then,  bears  out  the  popular 
decision  in  its  favour :  a  decision,  however  irrcfiective  and 
indiscriminate,  instinctively  right,  having  unconscious  reason. 
Of  course,  a  structure  of  this  size,  erected  with  so  much  celerity, 
cannot  possess  in  its  details  and  individual  parts  the  thouglit 
and  feeling  animating  almost  every  s(juare  inch  of  a  mcdiicval 
cathedral.  Moreover,  the  result  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
cause.  The  motive-power  being  a  material  and  utilitarian  one, 
however  catholic  and  intelligent,  the  significance  attained  must 
b('  utilitarian,  purely  intellectual,  rather  than  spiritual.  'They 
know’  very  little  of  architecture  who  think  masses  of  glass  can  be 
architectural  in  the  sense  in  w  Inch  a  Parthenon  or  Westminster 
Abbey  are ;  can  speak  the  same  full,  deep-toned  speech.  Hut 
when  w’e  say  the  building  is  not  architecture  in  the  old  sense,  it 
docs  not  follow’  that  it  is  not  architecture  at  all.  To  be  such  in 
a  new’,  that  is  to  say  in  these  days,  any  sense,  it  of  course  must 
forsake  the  old. 

It  is  in  the  work,  as  a  whole,  architectural  character  must  b(' 
sought ;  in  its  bounding  lines,  its  grand  perspectives,  the  cohe¬ 
rence  of  every  separate  part  with  the  rest.  Simplicity  and 
unity  preside  ;  multiplicity  of  parts  without  complexity.  T  hese 
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moltveSy  combined  with  vastness,  cannot  i’ail  of  their  effect. 
Naturc»wise,  a  whole  is  developecl  by  tlie  consistent  application 
of  a  few  simple  principles.  A  work  in  harmony  with,  not  as 
are  ordinary  modern  buildings  in  defiance  of,  nature,  is  produced, 
an  embellishment,  not  a  scar  on  her  fair  face ;  one  making  the 
smallest  possible  professions,  fulfilling  what  few  it  does  make. 
Few  things  in  art  perform  thus  much  now-a-days. 

lhat  condition,  at  once  such  a  building’s  possii)lc  capability  and 
possible  stumbling-block,  its  colossal  size  is  made  the  most  of. 
Compare  the  squandering  of  a  similar  capability  in  the  river¬ 
front  of  the  New  House's  of  Parliament,  and  the  fulness  of 
power,  the  power  of  simplicity  and  truth,  with  which  this  noble 
chord  is  struck  both  in  the  exterior  and  inte'rior  of  the  Palace 
of  Industry.  No  one,  as  he  stands  in  the  ce'ntre  of  the'  tran¬ 
sept,  and  glances  to  either  end,  along  each  aisle,  and  up  to 
gallery  or  truss,  can  well  escape  feeling  tlu'  imposing  general 
effect,  and  the  satisfactorincss  of  th('  individual  constituents, 
unalloyed  by  a  single  one  among  the  many  jarring  or  meretri¬ 
cious  architectural  iiiHuences  of  tlu'  day.  He  is  impn'ssed, 
p(‘rhaj)s,  without  knowing  why,  by  the  good  faith  and  coherence! 
which  arc  the  key-notes  of  the  pic'ce ;  and  tacitly  recognizes  that 
here  is  an  architectural  reality  oi‘  its  kind. 

Such  a  palace,  it  is  ])lain,  must  twt  conic  down.  'Po  remove* 
it  woulel  be  to  efface  the  only  ye't  existing  structure  whe*rein  we 
have  manifested  our  ability  to  elo  other  than  elisfigurc  the'  e.*arth 
anel  annihilate'  the  legacies  of  jiast  art.  'I'here  are  not  wanting 
purpose's  to  which  such  a  buileling  might  bc  ajiplieel. 

It  remains  to  be  addeel,  great  credit  is  eluc  to  much  of  thei 
moulding  and  ornament  of  tlie  iron-work  throughout,  always 
simple,  often  nove*l,  and  true  to  the  mate*rial.  It  is  consistent 
anel  effective',  elown  to  the  jiallisadc  outsielc.  For  once  in  a  way, 
this  is  artistic,  which  that  of  many  a  new  gothic  pre'te-nce',  all 
arcluEologicalne'ss  and  ornament  else'wherc,  is  not.  1  he'  attempt 
is  usually  drop])ed  as  hope'less  here,  at  the'  outposts,  where  we 
approach  something  real,  therefore  intractable. 

I’olychromy  was  of  course  an  essential  fe*ature!  in  a  buileling 
constructed  eif  wooel,  iron,  anel  glass;  as  more  eir  less  it  is 
rightly  of  all  buildings.  Owen  Jemes’s  simple*  e*neleavonr  is 
e'minently  effective.  His  blue*  anel  ye’llow,  with  incieh'ntal  reels, 
are  as  fe'licitous  in  their  harmonious  combination,  as  appreipriate. 
A  fuller  elev’elopme'iit  eif  de^corativ’e!  e*ffe'ct  might  we*ll  have  be*e*n 
aelopte'd.  Hut,  consielcring  the  jne'seait  cruele  state*  ed  public 
taste,  no  inexcusable  timielity  has  been  evince'el.  It  is  to  be* 
re'gretteel  that  certain  arbitrarily-chosen  ceilours  were  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  inv'ariablc  connexion  with  certain  materials,  sci  as  to 
become  elistinctively  suggestive!  to  eye  anel  ininel.  On  this  plan. 
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one  material  does  not  simulate  another,  but,  telling  truly  its  own 
tale,  contributes  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  w  hole  building. 
This  is  an  essential  principle,  not  usually  recognized  in  all  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration  of  various  materials.  It  might  readily  be 
subordinated  to  general  harmony,  were  adequate  thought  and 
trouble  expended.  These  conventional  limitations  might  be 
transmuted,  as  are  those  of  certain  forms  of  verse,  into  the  means 
of  a  more  perfect  success.  In  the  present  instJince,  iron  and 
wood  are  mutually  confounded.  The  mind  is  prevented  from 
recognizing  that,  especially  demanding  expression, — the  con¬ 
ditions  of  material  supplying  at  once  the  fabric’s  stability  and 
grace.  In  the  exterior,  the  ugly  brown  of  the  w  ooden  panels 
on  the  ground  tier  is  the  most  serious  blemish  of  the  building, 
easily  to  be  rectified  by  substitution  of  another  hue. 

We  had  purposed  developing  a  more  determinate  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  comparative  view*  of  the  Industry  and  Arts  of  all  Nations, 
as  illustrated  by  the  present  Exhibition.  Here  are  assembled 
the  data  for  such  a  summary,  ordinarily  scattered  abroad,  iinme- 
thodized  and  disjunct,  and  to  be  apprehended  in  their  natural 
relationships  and  mutual  bearings,  only  by  an  ehbrt  of  thought. 
'I'he  survey  w^ould  not  have  been  unattended  w  ith  interest  and 
profit.  The  characteristic  excellences,  and  short* comings,  and 
individualities  of  each  nation  would  have  appeared.  But  we 
cannot  compliment  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  spirit  in 
which  they  forwarded  our  design.  On  and  after  the  opening 
day  we  were  excluded.  No  provision  had  been  made  for 
literary  men  employed  on  the  subject,  if  without  the  pale  of 
the  newspaper-press.  The  latter  is  respected  because  feared ; 
because  formidable  at  the  moment.  Literature  is  for  its  own 
sake  held  cheap  enough.  We  may  here  mention  that  some 
w  ho  were  entrusted  by  the  Commission  with  dispensing  the  free 
admissions,  inclined  at  first  to  ostracise  the  religious  portion  of 
the  press ;  but,  in  the  end,  abandoned  so  illiberal  and  absurd  an 
exception.  Such  a  fact  is  little  creditable  to  the  subalterns  in 
question. 

I'hc  Commission  itself  has  manifested  that  practical  wisdom 
w'hich  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  likely  to  call  forth  in 
England.  It  has  been  steadied  in  its  course  by  the  intelligence 
from  Avithout  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  by  the  assistance  so 
many  capable  men  have  volunteered.  In  the  talent  it  has 
edticed  rests  its  happiest  success.  The  Building  Committee 
was  once  on  the'  brink  of  a  fatal  error,  by  its  aw’ard  of  prizes 
to  plausible  professional  feats  of  architectural  ambition  in  the 
*  grand  style,’  altogether  beside  the  mark,  w  hen  Mr.  Baxton 
came  forw^ard  and  rescued  it.  By  a  single  felicitous  idea,  he 
enabled  the  Commission  at  once  to  engage  the  interest  and 
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sympathies  ot  the  world  on  its  side.  ^Ihroughout,  other  powers 
besides  the  Commission  have  assisted  to  make  thin^  feasible. 
Had  not  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  all  countries 
stopped  forward  so  (  nergetically  and  nobly,  where  would  have 
bet'n  the  Exhibition  /  W  here  the  representation  of  the  world’s 
industry,  with  its  new  facilities  for  the  world’s  instruction  ( 
It  is,  in  substance,  to  the  capitalists  who  supplied  the  sinews 
of  war;  to  the  exhibitors;  to  Mr.  Paxton,  the  architect;  to 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  the  able  contractors  ;  that  the 
present  edifying  manifestation  of  industrial  skill  and  power 
is  due.  TIuw  have  been  the  main-springs  of  the  work — the 
creators. 


'ihe  Executicc  Co^nmitteCy  that  body  entrustt'd  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  control  ot  the  Exhibition,  and  in  the  working  of  it,  the 
more  really  though  not  ostensibly  prominent,  is  altogether 
sej)aiate  from  the  Commission  in  character  and  claims.  Credit 
is  due  to  it  as  a  body,  for  its  industry  and  energy.  Put  a  stronger 
infusion  ol  men  ot  business  would,  in  any  alter  undertaking  of 
the  kind,  be  desirable.  Its  pcrlbrmanct'  of  its  duties  has  been 
ot  mixed  merit.  Neither  has  it  failed  to  indidge  in  some  of  the 
more  orthodox  failings  of  the  ollicial  genus.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  (‘xpect  from  otlicialism,  even  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  that  it  should  forget  to  be  itself.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  signs,  in  fact,  of  these  minor  ruling  heads  growing 
giddy  with  their  elevation. 

However  well  the  plan  may  have  answert’d  on  the  jiresent 
occasion,  assisted  by  the  general  intelligcnct'  and  j)ublic  spirit,  and 
bv  the  earnest  efforts  of  exhibitors  en  inassey  the  conduct  of  a 
second  great  industrial  exhibition,  wlu‘thc*r  national  or  universal, 
will  recjuirc  to  be  placed  on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis.  In 
it  a  due  proportion  of  the  exhibitors’  representatives  must  have 
their  just  and  natural  share.  We  believe?  that  no  future  enterprise 
of  the  kind  will  command  their  confidence,  or  be  res])onded  to 
as  the  present  has  been,  if  its  government  be  similarly  cousti- 
tuti'd  to  the  present. 

Both  the  Commission  and  its  executive  have  naturally  enough 


but  indistinct  pcrce])tions  on  some  subjects :  their  true  re  lations  to 
the  public,  anel  the  exhibitors,  for  example.  They  de)  not,  jR-r- 
haps,  with  sufficient  clearness,  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  ne)t 
the  Alpha  anel  Omega  of  the  exhibition.  Exhibitors,  as  the 
virtual  authors  of  the  exhibition,  have  surely  their  right  $  ^  well 
as  their  duties  ;  anel  we  should  have  been  glad,  had  it  beem 
eleenieel  possible*  anel  expeeliefiit,  to  give  them  aa  a  class  free 
admission.  This  has  hcen  done,  we  are  aware,  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  case*  of  foreign  exhibitors,  and  several  hundreds  of  our 
own  countrymen  made  early  application  for  season  ticket*.  Ihc 
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-number  of  exhibitors,  therefore,  all’ected  by  the  regulation  of  the 
Commissioners,  is  comparatively  small ;  and  wc  are  not  ignorant 
of,  nor  do  wc  underrate  the  objections  which  attach  to  an  in¬ 
discriminate  issue  of  free  tickets  to  such.  Still  it  would  have 
been  matter  for  gratulation,  if  some  plan  could  have  been 
devised,  by  which  the  wishes  of  such  exhibitors  might  have 
been  harmonized  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission. 
Contributors  to  every  other  kind  of  exhibition  hitherto  known, 
that  of  the  Academy  included,  are  untaxed  visitants.  True, 
the  exhibitors  have  not  been  formally  charged  for  the  space 
occupied.  But,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  their  contributions  the 
public  go  to  see,  and  which  will  thus  pay  for  the  building,  and 
the  official  expenses.  A  few  thousand  pounds  are  gained, 
but  the  good  will  of  many  of  the  exhibitors  is  endangered, 
and  a  future  occasion  may  show  whether  it  be  a  ])rotitable 
exchange. 

A\e  trust  the  good  cause  of  industrial  exhibitions,  local, 
national,  or  universal,  w  ith  their  enlightening  influence,  and, 
as  yet,  undefined  capabilities,  may  not  suffer  by  this  merely 
incidental  hitch.  Means  may  be  discovered  to  avoid  like  draw¬ 
backs  in  coming  times.  The  present  exhibition  is  sure  to  prove 
a  self-paying  one.*  This  should  supply  the  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  of  England  w  ith  a  hint.  Let  them  study  the  w  ords 
co-operation  and  voluntary.  They  must  be  reminded  that  those  who 
w  ait  to  be  helped  by  another  get  the  help  on  that  other’s  terms. 
T'hcy  w  ho  eannot  stand  alone,  eom])lain  to  little  purpose  that 
the  cruteh  galls  them.  High  patronage  has  lent  an  eclat  and 
impetus  to  the  Exhibition,  has  riveted  the  attention  of  fashion¬ 
ables,  and  respectables,  as  of  the  people  at  large ;  made  it 
popular  among  those  who  once  decried  as  among  those  who 
always  steadily  apprehended  the  value  of  that  which  is  now  a 


•  The  number  of  Season  Tickets  issued  to  the  24th  inclusive,  's  24,787 ; 
and  the  amount  paid  on  them,  65,776/.  4s.  The  daily  receints'  ])aid  on 
entrance  are  as  follows ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find,  what  we  had  previously 
antici{)ated,  that  the  reduction  of  the  fee  from  20s.  to  5s.,  instead  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  receipts,  has  served  largely  to  increase  them  : — 
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realized  fact,  ihis  aid  has  filled  the  exeliecjiier.  And  nil  praise 
IS  due  to  lil)('i’id-iiiind(’d  high  personages  for  interesting  them¬ 
selves  in  matters  ordinarily  so  Ix'Mde  the  aims  and  sympathies 
of  their  order.  Hut  sueh  influenee  has  its  drawhaeks.  Idealities 
cannot,  in  the  long  run,  j)rofit  hy  dilettant  encouragement,  how¬ 
ever  enlightened.  It  casts  suspicion  on  them,  'rhey  had  better 
stand  on  their  own  basis.  Attracting  an  interest  in  kind  and 
amount  not  naturally  their  own,  they  take  an  unreal  position, 
and  lose  by  the  alliance.  Tlu're  comes  a  reaction.  'The  ex- 
brightness  of  the*  theatre  at  (‘vening  spoils  us  for  the 
sober  light  of  morning.  All  things  considen'd,  it  were  better 
that  Industry  should  learn  to  be  indt'])endent.  A\  e  hope  one 
day  to  see  C(pially  important  exhibitions  with  the  present  fet 
on  foot,  and  governed  by  manufacturers  and  traders  themselves  ; 
appealing  to  the  public  for  support  in  the  legitimate  way,  without 
resort  to  eleemosynary  aid. 

After  all  deductions,  notwithstanding  the  too  apparent  presence 
in  its  origin  and  management  of  the  hand  t)f  dihltantism ;  not- 
withstanding  some  appearance  of  injustice  to  exhibitors,  and  a 
false  system  of  relations  between  them  and  the  governing  powers; 
notwithstanding  an  anomalous  tinge  of  the  old  Adam,  and  a 
Commission  which  has  somc'times  needed  an  oinnipoU  iit  ])ress 
to  keep  it  right ;  despite  executive  committ(‘e-ni('n  and  secretaries, 
whose  failing  is  not  an  inadequate  sense  of  their  own  inqmrtanee  ; 
the  enterprise  has  been  a  pros])erous  one.  'I'he  Exhibition 
itself  is  a  marvel  of  the  day  ;  and,  for  once,  rightly  so.  As  a 
mere  gala-‘ sight’  it  is  the  most  iinjiosing  and  brilliant  the 
modern  world  has  seen.  In  its  more  ('sscuitial  bearings  it  is  a 
work  fruitful  in  good  ;  calculated  to  help  on  many  a  good  cause. 
— that  of  manufacturing  design,  of  popular  education,  of  practical 
realities  in  every  kind.  The  people’s  day  has  just  set  in.  Ihe 
shilling  visitor’s  turn  is  come.  Happily,  his  is  intrinsically  the 
Ix^st.  He  sees  the  Exhibition  at  its  fairest,  really  o])ened,  not 
disordered  and  incomplete.  I  hey  for  whom  the  Exhibition  has 
so  pregnant  meaning  ;  they  who  by  th(‘ir  strong  arms  fashioned 
its  rich  contents,. arc  now  admitted.  All  along,  the  real  import  of 
the  Exhibition  is  the  same.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
a  people  s  exhibition.  From  th(‘  people  it  springs^;  for  the 
people,  most  of  all,  it  has  a  mission.  I  he  op(‘rative  s  triunq)h, 
conscious  or  uiuonscious,  will  be  great. 

We  can  scarcely  ho})C  to  see,  in  this  world,  a  sight  to  be 
comj)ar(‘d  with  the  majestic  and  joyous  ceremony  of  opening  the 
C  rystal  Palace  on  the  First  of  ^iay.  lo  doeribe  the  paiticulni 
facts,  even  in  the  most  dry  detail,  would  be  no  easy  t.isk  the\ 
w(*rc  so  numerous,  so  diviusitied,  so  widely  a|>art,  so  singnur 
in  themselves,  and  so  harmonious  in  their  (‘fleet,  io  signif} 
N.  s. - VOL.  I.  T  I) 
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by  words  llic  emotions  of  the  mind  in  a  scene  so  vast,  so  gor¬ 
geous,  so  solemn,  yet  so  gay,  is  utterly  impossible.  Our  own 
experiences,  we  confess,  were,  in  most  respects,  different  from 
what  we  had  expected.  The  occasion  was  entirely  novel.  Its 
whole  character  was  unique.  The  first  feeling  was  that  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  vastness ;  our  next,  an  unusual 
ruffle  of  delight  at  being  surrounded  with  such  radiations  of 
dazzling  beauty,  and  such  masses  of  artistic  grandeur;  then 
came  a  dizzy  admiration  of  the  fairy-like  enchantment,  which 
seemed  to  endow  one  with  a  power  familial*  to  our  dreams,  of 
gliding  smoothly  and  rapidly  over  continents,  islands,  mountains, 
seas,  blending  in  fantastic  groups  the  ages  of  the  past  w  ith  the 
day  that  was  passing,  and  mingling  the  spirit  of  the  times  gone 
by  with  the  higher  and  broader  hopes  of  the  times  that  arc 
drawn’ng  on.  The  ])crfcct  solitude  of  whole  regions  of  the 
building  w’as  in  almost  petrifying  contrast  w’ith  the  marvellous 
crowds  of  both  sexes,  and  of  remote  nations,  that  were  pressing 
and  thronging  near  the  transept  and  down  the  front  of  the  nave 
to  witness  the  inauguration  and  the  royal  procession.  As  the 
hour  of  noon  approached,  the  whole  multitudinous  assembly 
appeari  d  to  have  settled  dow  n  into  a  quiet,  but  intense,  con¬ 
sciousness,  of  being  aliout  to  sec  something,  for  the  first  and  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  heart  and  crisis  of  the  w  orld’s  civilization. 
'I'hcn  the  distant  hum  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good- 
humoured  people  forming  the  larger  company  outside  ;  the  boom 
of  the  cannon  ;•  the  blast  of  the  trumpets ;  the  full  sw  ell  of  peal¬ 
ing  organs,  and  a  thousand  voices  in  swx'ct  yet  thundering 
liarmony.  Then  a  hush — a  solemn  prayer.  Then  the  (iucen, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  IVincc  Albert,  each  of  them  leading  one 
of  their  children  ;  and  the  gentle  and  courteous  loyalty  wdth 
which  the  endless  row  s  of  elegantly- dressed  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  smiled  and  wept,  and  waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
as  the  beautiful  pagt'ant  passed  before  them,  while  organ  after 
organ  took  up  the  National  Anthem.  We  scarcely  think  there 
w’as  one  person  in  that  wonderful  congregation  that  did  not  feel, 
for  a  while,  that  he  was  in  a  tcm])le  rather  than  a  palace.  Such 
w  as  our  own  ease.  Such  w  as  the  case  w  ith  all  with  whom  w^c 
have  compared  remembrances.  In  one  short  sentence  we  may 
i^ay — 'Fhe  opaumj  of  the  Exhibition  was  w  orthy  of  the  Exhibi- 
iion  itself. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  made  but  little  progress 
(luring  the  past  month.  We  are  not  much  surprised  at  this,  and  have 
no  disposition  to  join  in  the  contemptuous  and  indiscriminate  censures 
passed  on  its  opponents  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  We  make  no 
allowance  for  the  partizanship  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  personal  resentments 
of  Mr.  Urquhart,  or  the  vanity  of  some  other  members  who  often  figure 
in  the  debate.  But  the  case  is  different  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Keogh, 
and  other  Roman  Catholics.  Their  position  entitles  them  to  forbear¬ 
ance.  There  is  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  principle  in  their  procedure ; 
and  much,  therefore,  as  we  differ  from  them — though  we  deem  their 
reasoning  illogical,  their  language  intemperate,  their  threats  absurd, 
and  the  course  of  some  of  them  most  factious — yet  we  are  prepared  to 
bear  with  much.  They  view  the  bill  as  one  ‘  of  pains  and  penalties,* 
and  denounce  it,  with  an  intensity  of  vituperation  to  which  we  are  not 
accustomed,  as  an  insult  to  their  religion,  and  a  wrong  to  their  country. 
Knowing  what  we  do  of  Ireland  and  of  Irish  members,  we  arc  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  this.  It  is  characteristic,  and  was  to  be  looked  for.  The  e.xpccta- 
tions  of  the  Premier  have  probably  been  somewhat  exceeded  ;  but  he 
must  have  calculated  on  much  of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  true,  that 
the  forms  of  the  House  arc  being  pressed  to  the  utmost,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  public  service,  and  that  a  change  will  be  necessitated, 
if  the  present  policy  be  persisted  in.  We  shall  much  regret  this,  and 
hope  the  Irish  members  will  yet  restrain  their  resentment  and  their 
volubility.  The  forms  of  the  House  cannot  be  altered,  to  meet  the  case 
which  has  arisen,  without  furnishing  a  precedent  which  may  be  injurious 
hereafter  to  the  freedom  of  Parliamentary  discussion. 

The  case  is  vastly  different  with  the  principal  performers  in  the  scene 
which  was  enacted  on  the  9th.  On  the  question  being  put,  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  Mr.  Urquhart  moved  : — ‘  That  the  recent 
act  of  the  Pope,  in  dividing  l^^ngland  into  dioceses,  and  appointing 
bishops  thereto,  was  encouraged  by  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government.  That  the  publication  by  Lord  John  Russell  of 
his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  contained  expressions  calcu¬ 
lated  to  wound  the  religious  feelings  of  many  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects, 
produced  large  expectations  of  legislative  remedies  which  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  provisions  contained  in  the  measure  now  submitted 
to  the  House.’ 

We  need  not  say  that  we  agree  with  both  these  resolutions.  To  do 
so  would  only  be  to  repeat  what  we  have  frequently  stated.  1  he 
fourth  article  in  our  present  number  is  clearly  expository  of  our  views 
as  to  tlie  encouragement  given  by  our  rulers  to  the  Papal  (^’ourt.  Had 
the  propositions,  therefore,  been  submitted  in  good  faith,  and  on  their 
own  merits,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  C’om- 
mons.  Jlut  they  were  not  so  submitted.  The  mover  himself  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  that  his  object  was  to  ‘  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient  bill ;’ 
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that  the  effect  of  his  amendment  would  be  ‘  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
past  conduct  of  the  (jovernment and  that,  as  the  Premier  woidd  only 
*  resign  on  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  there  was  no  reason  for 
urging  against  this  proposition  that  it  would  occasion  the  resignation 
of  Ministers  and  the  inconvenience  and  agitation  of  a  general  election.’ 

A  more  contemptible  move  we  never  witnessed.  The  genuine  party 
spirit  is  capable  of  stooping  to  any  artifice,  of  resorting  to  any  trick, 
by  which  its  purpose  may  be  served.  It  has  no  sense  of  honor — it 
regards  no  rule  of  right.  True  or  false,  useful  or  pernicious,  generous 
or  base-minded,  it  resorts  to  any  expedient,  assumes  any  form,  utters 
any  language,  by  which  it  can  hope  to  compass  its  own  selfish  end. 
Put  even  in  this  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still ;  and  that  is  found  when 
personal  resentment  and  ungratified  vanity  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
partizan.  Of  these  evils  combined  Mr.  Urquhart's  amendment  fur¬ 
nishes  a  pregnant  example.  Lord  John  rightly  described  it  as  a 
‘paltry  and  shabby  pretence,’  and  laid  bare,  in  his  best  style,  the 
hollowness  of  the  plea  under  which  it  was  sought  to  obtain  an  anti- 
ministerial  vote.  ‘  As  it  is  at  present,’  said  the  Premier,  ‘  they  bring 
forward  a  substantive  motion.  As  it  is  at  present,  they  are  taking 
the  chance  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  will  vote  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
wish  to  make  it  more  stringent,  or  to  introduce  another  bill  with 
severer  provisions.  If  they  choose  to  take  that  course,  undoubtedly 
it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so  ;  but  1  don’t  think  it  is  such  a  course  as 
the  people  of  England  expect.’ 

Mr.  Disraeli  followed  in  a  speech  of  considerable  power  ;  the  caustic 
declamation  of  which  must  have  been  severely  felt,  lie  had  truth  on 
his  side,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  for  a  party  purpose.  He  inflicted 
on  the  Whig  C’abinct,  with  merciless  exultation,  a  chastisement  which 
they  richly  deserved ;  though  he  made  no  progress  in  vindicating 
his  own  course  lie  delivered  himself  of  a  damaging  party-speech, 
without  raising  his  reputation  with  the  country,  or  evidencing  one  quality 
of  genuine  statesmanship.  On  a  division  the  Government  had  a  majority 
of  71),  the  numbers  l)cing  201  to  280.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  majority  was  large,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised 
at  being  informed  that  its  announcement  ‘  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  by  the  ministerialists.’ 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  12th,  a  different  course  was  pursued. 
The  bill,  it  was  argued,  related  to  ‘  laws  affecting  religion,'  and  ought 
to  have  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Tliis, 
however,  not  having  been  done,  a  preliminary  objection  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Moore,  which  he  contended  was  fatal  to  the  measure.  Tlie 
Speaker  gave  a  different  opinion  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  much  time 
was  occupied  in  discussing  the  question,  which  was  not,  however, 
pressed  to  a  division.  The  member  for  Dublin  moved  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate,  which  being  negatived  by  179  to  58,  another  Irish 
member  immediately  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  This 
motion  was  rejected  by  1  15  to  3G,  and  was  rendered  memorable  by 
a  piecc^  of  secret  history  which  it  elicited  from  the  Premier.  ‘  The 
House,’  said  Lord  John,  ‘having  decided  that  they  would  not  adjourn 
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the  debate,  it  was  now  proposed  that  the  House  should  adjourn,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  bill.  This  proposition  made  him  suspect  that 
that  resolution  which  hon.  members  told  him  they  had  come  to  some 
time  ago  not  to  make  any  factious  opposition  to  the  bill — a  resolu¬ 
tion  he  very  much  admired — he  was  afraid  they  had  faltered  in  that 
resolution  now.  Ihe  House  had  heard  the  opinions  of  the  Speaker 
and  some  competent  members ;  and  were  matters  now  to  be  reversed 
because  there  were  some  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  who  might 
suppose  that  they  had  a  better  opinion  of  order  than  the  Speaker  ’  ? 

Ihe  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  again  moved,  and  again  rejected 
by  an  increasing  majority,  the  numbers  being  365  to  54 ;  but  Lord 
John  ultimately  gave  way,  deprecating  the  course  pursued  by  the  Irish 
members.  ‘  After  they  had  been,’  he  remarked,  ‘  four  nights  discuss¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  seven  nights  more  upon  the 
second  reading,  he  thought  they  might  now  fairly  go  into  committee. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  keep  the  House  there  all  night,  and  he 
would  therefore  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  subject  until 
Thursday.* 

The  debate  on  Thursday,  the  15th,  terminated  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  was  distinguished,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  speeches  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  defence  of  the  ministerial  measure, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  violence  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  appeared  con¬ 
cerned  lest  Mr.  Keogh  should  be  regarded  as  more  genuinely  Irish 
than  himself. 

On  the  following  day,  the  House  divided  without  debate  on  the 
question  of  going  into  committee  ;  and  the  aflirmativc  was  carried  by 
116  to  35.  Mr.  I)israeli*8  speech,  in  the  after  jnxrt  of  the  evening,  was 
that  of  a  trickster  rather  than  of  a  politician.  'I'hcrc  is  no  making  out 
what  he  meant,  or  what  he  will  do.  He  had  evidently  in  view  two 
parties,  hostile  to  each  other,  both  of  whom  he  wanted  to  secure.  One 
eye  was  turned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  opponents  of  the  ministerial 
measure,  while  the  other  was  fixed  on  (conservative  members,  who 
would  make  it  something  more  than  ‘  an  unhappy  semblance  of  petty 
religious  persecution.’  Lltimatcly,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bill  should 
be  re-committed  on  Monday  the  19th;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  it 
should  be  printed  as  amended. 

When  the  House  met  on  Monday,  the  bill  was  presented  in  its 
amended  form,  its  preamble  slightly  enlarged,  to  include  the  title  of 
dean  with  those  of  archbishop  and  bishop,  and  the  following  enactment 
inserted  as  its  first  clause : — ‘  'I'hc  said  brief,  rescript,  or  Icttcrs- 
apostolical,  and  all  and  every  the  jurisdiction,  authority,  pre-eminence, 
or  title,  conferred  or  pretended  to  be  conferred  thereby,  arc  and  shall 
be  and  be  deemed  unlawful  and  void.’ 

Its  former  first  clause  is  now  the  second  ;  and  a  third  is  added,  except¬ 
ing  Scotch  bishops  from  the  operation  of  the  measure. 

To  the  first  clause  we  raise  no  objection.  On  the  contrary,  we  deem 
it  an  improvement  of  the  bill,  and,  as  such,  urged  its  adoption  in  our 
journal  for  February  last.*  We  arc  therefore  glad  that  Lord  .lohn  has 
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incorporated  this  amendment  of  Mr. Walpole,  and  are  not  surprised  that 
those  who  have  repeatedly  asserted  his  wish  to  fritter  away  the  mea¬ 
sure  should  be  irritated  at  the  adoption  of  so  stringent  a  provision. 

Immediately  that  the  House  went  into  committee  on  the  amended 
bill,  Mr.  Reynolds  moved  that  the  chairman  report  progress.  Three 
divisions  subsequently  took  place;  and  a  fourth  having  been  called  for, 
the  member  for  Dublin  expressed  a  hope  ‘  that  the  Irish  members 
would  stand  firm  in  their  resistance  to  a  tyrant  majority  that  sought  to 
force  upon  them  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  They  would  get  nothing 
by  political  gentility,  or  by  bowing  and  scraping  to  the  Treasury  bench. 
He  could  tell  them  that,  if  only  half-a-dozen  members  stood  together, 
the  Government  should  not  go  on  with  the  clause  that  night ;  and  the 
sooner  they  were  made  acquainted  with  that  fact  the  better.’  Such  a 
system  of  tactics  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  purpose  for  a  time.  Its 
temporary  success,  how'ever,  is  dearly  purchased,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  most  absolute  necessity  can  justify  a  resort  to  it.  Ministers,  of 
course,  gave  way,  and  further  progress  was  deferred  till  Friday. 

On  that  day,  the  23rd,  three  divisions  took  place  on  amendments 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  and 
Mr.  Sadlier,  in  which  the  views  of  Government  were  affirmed  by 
majorities  of  172,  155,  and  160.  The  chairman  then  reported  progress, 
with  leave  to  sit  on  the  26th.  When  the  House  met  accordingly  on 
the  26th,  the  same  course  w'as  pursued.  Four  divisions  took  place  on 
amendments  substantially  similar,  and  on  its  being  moved  that  the 
chairmain  report  progress,  the  Premier  gave  way,  remarking  that,  ‘  It 
was  now  sufficiently  clear  that  hon.  members  had  been  making  the  same- 
motion  over  and  over  again.  That  w'hen  they  had  gone  into  the  lobby, 
finding  themselves  in  a  small  minority,  they  had  framed  motions  at 
the  moment  w'hich  had  been  before  rejected,  and  brought  them  before 
the  committee  in  a  different  shape.  That  being  sufficiently  obvious, 
he  thought  it  as  w  ell  they  should  have  time  to  reflect  on  this  conduct.* 
The  Oath  of  Abju ration  Rill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the 
Ist,  and  the  majority  in  its  favor  was,  we  doubt  not,  considerably 
diminished  by  the  august  ceremony  enacted  in  Hyde-park  on  the 
same  day.  The  debate  —  if  it  may  be  called  such  — was  insipid 
and  unimproving.  Mr.  New  degate  w  as  the  hero  of  opposition,  and  the 
views  he  broached  were  sadly  out  of  date.  They  might  have  done  for 
the  good  old  Tory  days  of  Lord  Liverpool,  but  we  wonder  where  such 
men  have  been  living  during  the  last  thirty  years.  ‘  The  Almighty,’ 
said  the  hon.  member,  and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  logic  and 
theology,  ‘  had  decided  by  his  providence  that  Jew's  should  not  legislate 
for  themselves,  and  he  could  not  conceive,  therefore,  how'  they  were 
qualified  to  legislate  for  a  Christian  country.  For  a  thousand  years 
this  had  been  a  Christian  country,  with  a  Christian  legislature.’  If 
the  members  of  the  Commons  House  are  to  be  influenced  by  such 
balderdash,  their  intellect  must  be  far  inferior  to  the  average  intellect 
ol  the  community.  Sir  11.  Inglis  was,  of  course,  jirominent  in  i)ppo- 
aitiou.  This  was  to  be  expected,  but  we  did  not  look  for  the  gratuitous 
insults  which  the  consistently  bigoted  member  for  Oxford  Cniversity 
is  reported  to  have  uttered.  One  can  scarcely  help  smiling,  at  the 
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same  time  that  one  is  imlij^nant,  at  such  lanj'uagc  as  the  following : — 

‘  He  asked  what  right  had  the  Jews  now  residing  in  Kngland  to  claim 
anything  except  protection  and  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
opinions  ?  What  right  had  they  to  expect  admission  into  municipal 
offices  in  this  country  ?  Who  asked  the  Jews  to  come  into  this 
country  ?’  On  a  division  the  numbers  were  202  for  the  bill,  and  177 
against  it,  leaving  in  its  favor  a  majority  of  25  only.  Wo  fear  the 
fate  of  the  measure  in  the  Upper  House. 

The  Income  Tax  has  been  proposed  for  renewal  without  improve¬ 
ment,  or  even  modification.  All  parties — Ministerialists,  Conservatives, 
Pcelites,  Free  Traders,  Radicals — unite  in  admitting  the  inequalities 
and  injustice  of  the  impost,  and  yet  our  rulers,  with  a  folly  for  which 
no  reasonable  excuse  can  be  found,  have  sought  to  re-enact  it  for  three 
years,  without  even  attempting  to  diminish  the  force  of  a  single  objec¬ 
tion.  It  atforded  them  a  noble  opportunity  of  recovering  popular 
favor.  It  was  just  such  an  occasion  as  a  first-class  statesman  would 
have  seized,  in  order  to  repossess  himself  of  the  heart  of  a  people. 
The  administration  needed  it ;  but,  alas  !  for  themselves  and  the 
country  they  rule,  they  were  not  equal  to  the  opportunity.  Had  they 
advocated  the  renewal  of  the  tax  for  a  limited  period  on  the  distinct 
ground  that  it  is  incomparably  preferable  to  a  duty  on  corn,  and  had 
they  at  the  same  time  sought  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  diminish  some 
of  its  most  objectionable  features,  they  would  have  carried  with  them 
the  concurrence  and  the  thanks  of  all  reflecting  men.  Hut  they  did 
not  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  they  demanded  the  tax  with  all  its 
manifold  and  admitted  inequities  for  three  years,  and  gave  no  very 
doubtful  intimation  of  its  being  regarded,  substantially,  as  a  permanent 
impost.  The  folly  of  their  proj)osition  was  great,  but  that  of  the 
Chancellor’s  speech  was  greater  still.  I'ltiniately,  Mr.  Hume’s  amend¬ 
ment,  limiting  the  tax  to  one  year,  with  a  view  to  inquiry  by  a  select 
committee  into  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting  it,  was  carried  by 
214  to  230.  This  division,  as  ‘  The  I)aily  News  ’  remarks,  ‘  is  in  more 
respects  than  one  a  remarkable  one.  The  insurgent  liberals  who  have 
been  enabled  by  ‘  foreign  aid  ’  to  place  Ministers  in  a  minority,  are  not 
mere  flash  Radicals,  neither  are  they  the  most  stern  of  the  middle-class 
financial  reformers,  who  profess  to  vote  on  all  (picstions  regardless  of 
the  consequences  to  the  Ministry.  The  Wakleys  and  O’C’onnors  w'ere 
absent  from  the  division,  and  the  Manchester  scliool  was  found,  en 
masse ^  in  the  ministerial  ranks.  The  Liberals  who  backed  Mr.  Hume 
arc  the  quiet,  steady  representatives  of  mercantile  communities,  who 
arc  in  general  extremely  chary  of  extremes — the  Mowatts,  Dukes, 
Duncans,  and  Hastics.  If  the  accession  of  the  Manchester  party  to 
the  list  of  the  minority  deprives  it  of  the  character  of  a  mere  Whig 
catalogue,  the  list  of  Liberals  in  the  majority  is  one  that  cannot  l)c 
said  to  consist  of  reckless  or  impracticable  men.’  The  Cabinet  wisely 
bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  and  a  committee  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  be  appointed. 

On  the  motion  of  Loud  Naas  respecting  Home-math  Spirits  in 
Itond,  Ministers  were  again  in  a  minority  on  the  tUh.  'Hie  numbers 
being  equal  (159),  the  Speaker,  according  to  custom,  gave  a  casting. 
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vote  for  the  motion.  The  only  circumstance  of  j^cneral  interest  was 
the  hasty  and  most  unseasonable  appeal  of  Mr.  Roebuck  to  the 
Premier,  and  the  manly  and  somewhat  caustic  rejoinder  of  Lord  John. 
Some  persons  attach  great  importance  to  these  ministerial  defeats  ;  we 
do  not  do  so.  They  are,  no  doubt,  undesirable,  and  very  damaging ; 
but  their  recurrence  is,  we  apprehend,  one  of  the  results  of  the  Reform 
Rill.  The  old  state  of  parties  is  broken  up,  and  for  a  time,  at  least, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  inconveniences  of  a  transition  state. 

Tiik  Protectionists  have  had  a  great  field-day,  of  which  their 
party  loudly  boast.  Druly-lane  Theatre  and  St.  Martin’s  Hall  were 
crowded,  the  former  to  overflowing.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  presided 
in  the  one  place,  and  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  other.  The  speaking, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  was  not  to  our  mind.  It  was  earnest  even  to 
passion,  and  dealt  in  threats  which  wise  men  would  have  withheld, 
'riie  Chairmen,  the  Karl  of  Winchelsea,  Mr.  Rutt  (an  Irish  barrister), 
Mr.  (1.  F.  Y  oung,  and  Colonel  Sibthorp,  were  not  likely  to  make 
any  large  contributions  to  our  knowledge  ;  while  the  absence 
of  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  an  ominous  fact,  which  the 
country  will  understand.  That  much  suftering  is  involved  in  the 
great  commercial  change  which  has  been  introduced  cannot  fairly 
be  denied,  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  landlords  and 
many  tenant-farmers  loudly  condemn  it.  They  are  entitled  to 
commiseration,  and  should  be  aided  in  every  possible  way.  The 
fictitious  state  of  things  under  which  they  flourished  having  been 
suddenly  annulled,  they  are  left  without  artificial  props  to  contend 
against  the  productiveness  of  the  world.  A  new  order  has  arisen, 
for  which  they  arc  unprepared,  and  their  lamentations  are  loud  and 
grievous.  If  they  were  wise,  they  would  sec  that  protection  cannot 
be  restored  ;  but,  like  another  (Quixote,  they  have  gone  forth  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  which  can  only  cover  them  with  derision,  and  must  end  in  failure. 
They  should  be  thankful  for  the  monopoly  they  enjoyed  so  long,  in¬ 
stead  of  deluding  themselves  with  the  hope  of  reviving  it.  The  Drury- 
lane  demonstration  was  emphatically  a  class  movement.  It  betokens 
no  strength  of  will,  no  earnestness  of  purpose,  no  resolve  of  unceasing 
hibor  oh  the  part  of  the  general  public.  Every  one  feels  that  it  was 
the  movement  of  a  few  whose  interests  clash  with  those  of  the  many, 
and  no  sane  man,  therefore,  expects  much  from  it.  In  the  event  of  a 
general  election,  it  may  influence  some  county,  and  a  few  borough,  re¬ 
turns,  but  protection  will  be  no  nearer  on  that  account.  Even  were  a 
majority  obtained  in  the  next  Parliament,  that  majority  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  landed  aristocracy  than  to  free  trade.  The  people 
have  tasted  cheap  bread,  and  will  never  again  permit  its  price  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  replenish  the  exchequer  of  a  class.  It  would  be  wiser 
and  far  better  to  employ  their  energies  in  manfully  contending  with 
the  crisis  which  has  arisen,  than  in  calling  spirits  from  the  ‘vasty  deep.’ 

Two  things  are  suggested  by  the  Drury-lane  demonstration.  Tlic 
Protectionists  must  henceforth  be  silent  respecting  the  arts  and  violence 
of  agitators.  Having  adopted,  in  its  fiercest  mood,  the  calling  of  the 
agitator,  they  must  not  complain  of  those  who  wield  it  with  more  effect 
on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Again,  the 
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iidvocates  of  free  trade— the  Thompsons,  the  Villierses,  the  Cobdens, 
and  the  Brights— must  prepare  for  anotlier,  a  brief  it  may  be,  but  a 
severe  and  final  struggle.  Their  opponents  are  marshalling  their 
forces,  and  determined,  apparently,  on  another  trial  of  strength.  liCt 
not  the  country  be  taken  unawares.  The  press  and  the  platform,  and 
the  door  of  bt.  btephen’s,  should  be  vigorously  worked  in  elucidation 
of  the  real  working  of  unrestricted  commerce.  The  people  want  fact*. 
Let  these  be  supplied,  and  we  fear  not  the  result,  whenever  the 
contest  may  come.  We  are  not  sure  that  our  leaders  are  fully  alive  to 
the  requirements  of  the  hour,  or  to  the  responsibilities  of  their 
position. 

The  Malt-tax  was  brought  before  the  House  on  the  Hth,  by  Mr. 
Cayley,  who  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  tlie  tax, 

‘  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  its  repeal.’  Many  of  the 
agricultural  and  Irish  members  were  absent ;  and  the  majority  which 
divided  against  the  motion  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  vote  previ¬ 
ously  taken  to  renew  the  income-tax  for  one  year  only.  Very  little 
interest  characterised  the  debate ;  and  on  a  division,  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  the  Nortli  Riding  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  186 — the 
numbers  being,  122  for,  and  258  against  it.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this  result,  though  it  ought  surely  to  open  the  eyes  of  agriculturists  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  arc  duped.  The  question  was  one  specially 
affecting  them,  from  which  they  entertain  preposterous  expectations  of 
relief,  and  about  which  their  would-be  leaders  are  accustomed  eloquently 
to  discourse  on  the  hustings  and  at  county  meetings.  Yet  on  such  a 
topic  only  122  votes  were  recorded  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cayley’s  motion. 

A  CONCESSION  HAS  BEEN  MADE  to  tlic  agricultural  interest,  which 
has  had  the  good  or  ill  fortune,  as  folks  may  deem  it,  to  receive  the 
commendation  of  Colonel  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  the  Income- 
tax  Bill  being  brought  up  on  the  9th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
announced  his  intention  to  introduce  a  clause,  by  which  a  right  of 
appeal  would  be  given  to  tenant-farmers  rated  under  Schedule  B.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  concession,  save  that,  if  right  now,  it 
was  right  when  the  bill  was  framed,  and  ought  then  to  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  it.  Our  Ministers,  however,  are  men  of  exj)cdiency  rather 
than  of  princijde.  'fhey  seem  to  have  no  settled  purpose,  no  fixed  rule. 
They  move  hither  and  thither  according  to  the  force  put  upon  them  ; — 
arc  content  to  stave  off'  the  difficulty  of  the  hour,  instead  of  forecasting 
events,  and  of  taking  large,  broad,  views  of  things.  This  defect  has 
been  specially  visible  in  their  financial  arrangements. 

The  Railway  Audit  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  been 
advanced  a  stage,  notwithstanding  the  unfriendly  feeling  with  which  it 
is  regarded  by  the  Government.  On  the  order  for  going  into  committee, 
on  the  7th,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  not  dividing 
against  the  bill,  did  all  in  his  power  to  damage  it,  by  declaring  that 
*  the  country  would  be  deluded  did  it  supj)Ose  that  any  additional 
security  to  the  audits  of  railway  accounts  would  result  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill.’  The  centralizing  policy  of  the  Whig  Government  is 
perpetually  showing  itself,  and  constitutes  one  of  their  worst  features. 
It  is  obviously  a  system,  and  ought  to  be  steadily  opposed  by  every 
lover  of  freedom.  What  we  have  already  witnessed  in  the  matters  of 
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education,  interments,  and  Smithficld,  arc  but  samples  of  a  monster 
evil.  Hitherto,  Englishmen  have  relied  on  themselves,  hut  the 
Government  is  now  proffering  to  do  everything  for  them  ;  and  this 
lies  at  the  basis  of  Mr.  Lahouchere’s  opposition  to  the  Audit  Bill,  pre¬ 
pared  by  forty  gentlemen  who  represented  120,000,000/.  sterling. 
Mr.  Hume  took  the  sound  position,  and  put  the  case  in  a  light  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  have  influence  on  impartial  men.  He  held  ‘  that 
the  present  hill  was  based  on  a  sound  principle  ;  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  joint-stock  companies  further  than 
to  give  them  the  power  to  carry  out  their  own  affairs.  Suppose  any 
such  company  acted  improperly,  who  suffered  ?  The  shareholders.  It 
therefore  appeared  wonderful  to  him  that  Government  should  seek  to 
take  the  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  those  forty  gentlemen  ;  and  he 
should  protest  against  Government  interferenco  with  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies.’  An  amendment,  ‘  That  the  hill  he  committed  that  day  six 
months,*  having  been  moved,  a  division  took  place,  when  the  original 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  23  :  the  numbers  being,  72  for,  and 
19  against  it.  We  rejoice  in  this  decision  as  accordant  with  sound 
principle ;  and  hope  that,  in  other  matters,  the  House  will  equally  re¬ 
fuse  to  sanction  the  continental  policy  of  our  rulers.  The  hill  was 
subsequently  proceeded  with  to  the  8th  clause,  when  the  chairman 
reported  progress,  and  had  leave  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday,  the  28th. 

In  the  matter  of  Church-rates,  the  following  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  as  a  select  committee : — Mr.  Trelawney,  Sir  Uohert 
Harry  Inglis,  Mr.  Henley,  Sir  David  Dundas,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Pole 
C’arcw,  Mr.  Alexander  Hope,  Mr.  Horsman,  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Mr.  John  George 
Smythc,  Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  Hey  worth.  It  remains  to  he  seen 
whether  the  constitution  of  the  committee  is  such  as  to  secure  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  We  have  our  doubts ;  hut 
feel  such  confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  case,  as  to  be  comparatively 
indifferent  respecting  the  material  of  the  committee.  One  thing  certainly 
forces  itself  on  our  notice.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bright,  there 
is  no  Dissenter,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  on  the  committee. 
This  ought  not,  we  think,  to  have  been,  more  especially  as  Sir  K.  Inglis 
is  amongst  the  number  chosen. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  diligent  efforts  are  being  made  to 
collect  and  arrange  evidence  for  the  committee.  Mr.  Offor,  Mr. 
Courtauld,  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  have  been  already  examined  ;  and 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  the  Ilev.  J.  A.  Goulty,  and 
others,  are  prepared  to  follow.  We  have  little  doubt,  whatever  the 
report  of  the  committee  may  be,  that  a  body  of  evidence  will  be  col¬ 
lected  which  will  go  far  with  the  country  to  settle  the  question.  We 
again  repeat,  that  nothing  short  of  the  entire  extinction  of  the  rate 
can  meet  the  claims  of  justice,  or  satisfy  the  demands  of  enlightened  men. 

Parliamentary  Reform  has  made  little  way ;  or  rather,  its  more 
prominent  advocates  have  done  themselves  little  credit  during  the  past 
month.  Mr.  Hume’s  annual  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform  stood 
for  the  13th  ;  but  as  only  twenty-one  members  were  present,  no  House 
was  constituted.  Comment  on  such  an  occurrence  is  needless.  The 
country  understands  it,  and  we  arc  sorry  to  acknowledge  that  it  confirms 
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our  prior  misgivings.  Wc  never  had  much  faith  in  what  is  termed, 
the  People  s  Party.’  There  are  names  in  the  list  which  awaken  sus¬ 
picion  rather  than  eonfidence ;  and  if  the  whole  thing  w'cre  known,  we 
have  a  notion  that  the  country  would  turn  away  disgusted  with  the 
sham,  bir  George  Grey,  we  doubt  not,  gave  the  true  cause  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  many  when  he  said,  ‘that  as  her  Majesty’s  Government  had 
announced  their  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  on  this  subject  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  the  members  of  the  House  generally  felt 
indisposed  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which  could  lead  to  no  practical 
result,  the  more  especially  after  having  been  obliged  to  sit  up  to  a  very 
late  hour  on  the  preceding  night.’ 

This  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  ;  and  it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  mere  Whig  members,  and  of  many  others,  who  are  more  or 
less  inclined  to  put  faith  in  Lord  John.  The  fact  alluded  to  may  also 
have  been  a  good  reason — it  would  have  been  so  to  ourselves — why 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion  should  not  be  pressed  to  a  division.  Put  it  is  no 
reason — it  tells,  on  the  contrary,  the  other  way — why  there  should  not 
have  been  a  strong  muster  of  Reformers,  and  such  an  exposition  of 
their  views  as  would  prepare  the  country  for  the  demonstration  which 
may  be  needful  next  year.  A  display  of  intelligent  earnestness  just  now, 
would  have  done  much  to  facilitate  success  hereafter.  Rut  no  such 
earnestness  w'as  seen.  Nay,  we  do  not  believe  it  exists  ;  or,  if  it  do  exist, 
it  is  warped  and  hand-bound  by  personal  vanities  or  rivalshij).  Mr. Hume’s 
explanation  was  strightforward  and  satisfactory ;  and  Mr.  Williams  will 
do  well  in  future  to  abstain  from  such  splenetic  exhibitions  as  he  made 
on  the  14th.  We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  course  of  some 
others  was  as  upright  and  free  from  censure  as  that  of  the  Nestor 
of  Reform. 

The  Religious  Houses  Rill  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading, 
by  123  to  91.  The  mover,  Mr.  Lacy,  stated  to  the  House,  on  the  1  Ith, 
in  his  explanation  of  the  measure,  that  there  were  fifty-three  Roman 
Catholic  nunneries  in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  the  number  was 
greatly  on  the  increase.  The  object  and  scope  of  the  bill  will  be 
best  understood  from  Mr.  Lacy’s  own  words,  who,  in  moving  the  second 
reading,  remarked,  ‘  that  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  not  Roman 
Catholic  houses  only  which  would  be  affected  by  this  bill,  as  there  were 
some  Protestant  houses  of  the  same  description.  The  word  “  vows,” 
inserted  in  this  bill,  would,  he  believed,  include  both.  His  intention 
certainly  was,  that  all  houses  in  which  ladies  resided  who  were  under 
monastic  or  religious  vows,  should  be  registered— that  magistrates 
should  be  appointed  at  quarter  sessions  to  visit  them  without  notice — 
and  that  if  any  persons  were  found  in  them  who  wished  to  come  out, 
the  magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  releasing  them.  That  was 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  bill.’  Various  members  spoke  against 
the  bill,  and  Sir  (ieorge  Grey  announced  that  it  ‘  was  not  a  measure 
which  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  (lovcrnmcnt.’  The  details  of 
the  bill  appear  to  be  open  to  serious  objection,  while  no  evidence  was 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  which  it  was  sought  to 
prevent.  The  Solicitor-General  put  these  objections  in  a  strong  light, 
when  he  said,  referring  to  the  bill,  ‘  It  brought  a  very  grave  indictment 
against  a  large  body  of  <^iur  fellow-subjects  witlunit  any  case  whatcvei 
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being  established.  He  expected  to  have  hoard  some  cases  which  would 
justify  the  House  in  accusing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  forcible  deten¬ 
tion,  because  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  that  which  probably  did  not 
exist  was  not  the  proper  way  to  proceed.  .  .  .  Unless  the  hon.  member 
for  Bodmin  could  show  that  there  was  forcible  detention,  how  could  he 
expect  the  House  to  pass  a  measure  which  w'ould  brand  with  infamy 
and  crime  the  whole  of  our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  ?  because  it  was 
a  great  crime  forcibly  to  detain  any  person.  The  house  had  been  told 
that  because  there  was  suspicion  in  the  public  mind,  an  act  of  the 
present  kind  ought  to  be  passed.  Inquiry  was  not  asked  for,  but  the 
passing  of  the  bill  without  inquiry  was  the  object  solicited.  It  was 
worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  hon.  member  had  got  up  in  support  of 
the  bill  who  had  not  said  he  disapproved  of  its  provisions,  although  he 
approved  of  its  principle.* 

Mu.  Fox’s  Annual  Motion,  in  favor  of  a  system  of  national 
secular  education,  to  be  provided  for  by  local  rates,  and  managed  by 
the  rate-payers,  was  submitted  to  the  House  on  the  22nd,  and  rejected 
by  139  to  49.  As  we  have  so  recently  entered  into  this  question  at 
considerable  length,*  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it  further  now  than  to 
say,  that  no  new  feature  was  elicited  in  the  debate,  and  that  we  are 
more  confirmed  than  ever  in  the  conviction  that  the  cause  in  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham  has  embarked  is  utterly  hopeless.  Individuals 
may  do  as  they  please,  but  the  time  is  yet  far  distant  when  the  English 
people  will  regard  with  favor  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Fox  proposes.  We 
are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Heyworth  opposing  the  motion  ‘  as  destructive  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  which  had  already  effected  so  much  good.  It 
was  a  farce,*  he  said,  ‘  to  talk  of  giving  the  people  a  free  education  if 
a  rate  was  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose.  He  subscribed  200/.  a  year  to 
education,  and  should  be  sorry  if  such  streams  of  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  were  closed  up  by  the  substitute  of  a  tax.* 

W  E  TUKN  FROM  OTHER  TOPICS,  in  Order  briefly  to  notice  the  various 
missionary  anniversaries  which  have  been  held  during  the  past  month. 
These  arc  now  characteristic  of  our  day  and  country,  and  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  any  intelligent  observer  who  is  desirous  of  noticing  the 
features  of  our  times. 

With  but  one  exception,  we  believe,  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  all  these  institutions  exhibit  a  condition  of  financial  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Wesleyan  Society  only,  from  causes  well  known,  an¬ 
nounces  a  diminution  in  its  receipts,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
9,000/.  But  this  decrease  must  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  an 
indication  of  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  great  work  of  heathen  evangeli¬ 
zation,  but  rather  as  a  testimony  against  the  autocratic  spirit  by 
which  all  Conference  affairs  are  pervaded. 

One  general  feature  may  be  said  to  characterise  the  present 
position  of  missionary  labors.  Successes  have  everywhere  attended 
the  efforts  put  forth,  and  in  numerous  cases  they  are  the  cause  of 
cmbarra.ssment.  Converts  multiply ;  but  their  great  numbers  render 
past  and  present  plans  in  some  cases  useless,  in  others  unsuitable. 
Neither  European  agency,  nor  funds,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
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rnents  of  the  numerous  populations  now  accessible  to  the  messenger  of 
tlivine  mercy,  or  to  provide  men  of  European  civilization  or  habits  to 
fonn  the  native  churches.  All  the  societies  are,  therefore,  turning 
their  most  anxious  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  native  ministry, 
that  shall  take  up  the  work  where  the  European  is  constrained  to 
leave  it,  and  secure  permanent  possession  of  the  ground  at  present 
occupied.  \V  e  rejoice  in  this.  The  evangelization  of  the  heathen  has 
been  made  to  rest  on  the  hands  of  European  laborers  too  long.  Too 
little  confidence  has  been  placed  in  the  Christian  character  of  the 
converts.  '\  heir  assumed  feebleness  has  been  made  a  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  feeble  ;  their  supposed  inability  to  go  alone,  the  ground  of 
withholding  from  them  the  opportunity  of  effort.  As  if  the  nestling 
would  ever  fly  without  running  the  risk  of  a  fall,  or  be  prevented  by 
its  careful  parent  from  the  attempt,  until  on  a  strong  pinion  it  could 
mount  aloft,  and  battle  with  the  wind  and  storm. 

Perils  liavc  their  disciplinary  use.  Even  manifest  failure  may  be, 
and  often  is,  the  seed-bed  of  future  growth.  At  whatever  risk,  we 
desire  to  see  the  converts  of  our  missionary  societies  at  once  made  to 
feel  all  the  obligations  of  a  confession  of  Christ.  Privileges  and  en¬ 
joyments  become  most  subject  to  abuse,  when  severed  from  their 
correlative  obligations.  And  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  power 
of  that  divine  truth  they  have  received,  to  render  them  worthy  of  the 
Christian  name,  and  to  sustain  them  amidst  the  moral  dangers  of  their 
position. 

Hut  while  evangelical  laborers  tcil  with  much  success  to  convey 
the  gospel  to  the  lieathen,  the  enemy  soweth  tares.  Every  mission 
field  is  visited  in  its  turn  by  Popish  or  Tractarian  emissaries,  and  in 
many  of  the  older  missions  is  seen  the  effect  of  their  presence  in 
dissensions,  strifes,  recriminations,  and  heresies.  The  mind  of  the 
immature  convert  is  perplexed  by  the  various  and  adverse  claims  of 
the  contending  parties.  The  party  sj)irit  of  the  apostolic  age  is 
revived,  and  errors  as  gross  arc  promulgated  among  the  lately  con¬ 
verted  heathen  by  men  in  the  garb  of  Christianity.  The  source  of 
many  of  these  lamentable  events  is  at  home,  and  their  counteraction  is  to 
be  sought  in  an  increasing  evangelism  brought  to  bear  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  tlie  cessation  of  that  State  support,  which  gives  to 
Puscyitc  and  l*apist  so  large  a  part  of  the  means  of  injury  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  to  which  our  missionary  operations  arc  exposed. 

We  must  confess  to  some  regret  at  the  small  number  of  episcopal 
visitants  and  speakers  on  some  of  the  platforms.  A  more  manifest 
protest  could  not  have  been  given  against  the  Tractarian  heresy,  or  a 
more  decisive  proof  exhibited  of  the  earnestness  of  the  heads  of  the 
Establishment  to  maintain  evangelic  and  Protestant  truth,  than  a 
numerous  and  manly  support  of  the  Hiblc  and  Church  Missionary 
Societies.  Their  absence  indicates  hesitation  or  indifference.  ^  In 
either  case  it  justifies  the  most  painful  forebodings  from  the  pious 
Churchman,  and  the  anticipated  early  triumph  of  the  hiStablishment  s 
opponent.  ^Vith  such  leaders  and  defenders  as  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  now  possesses,  its  doom  is  certain,  nor  can  it  be  long  delayed. 

It  is  an  especially  cheering  feature  of  the  times,  and  one  that  should 
(quicken  the  steps  of  every  true  disciple  of  (  hrist,  that  all  heathen 
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nations  arc  open  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Since  apostolic  days, 
never  were  there  so  many  tribes  and  peoples  accessible  to  the  messengers 
of  mercy.  Almost  every  land  may  be  traversed  by  the  missionary 
without  danger,  and  to  an  unwonted  extent  men  listen  with  attention  to 
the  word  of  God.  India  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  change. 
Its  idolatries  are  giving  way  before  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  All 
its  tribes  are  evincing  a  wavering  attachment  to  their  ancient  creeds, 
and  a  wide  sentiment  is  prevailing  among  every  class,  and  is  often 
expressed,  that  that  glorious  land  must  soon  bow  to  the  sceptre  of 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 


Note  on  Art,  VII,  of  the  May  Number, 

The  gentleman  who  reviewed  the  work  entitled  *  Rovings  in  the  Pacific,* 
in  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  has  been  at  the  pains,  since  the  publication 
of  that  number,  to  make  strict  inquiries — and  which  he  could  not  make  at  an 
earlier  period — in  reference  to  the  author’s  allegations  as  to  the  character  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  partial  failure  of  their  operations  in  the  island  of 
Tahiti.  The  Reviewer  has  sought  information  on  these  subjects  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  has  been  for  more  than  twelve  years 
resident  on  the  island,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  missionaries 
and  their  labours,  and  but  recently  returned  therefrom  ;  and  the  Reviewer 
begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic  that  those  allegations  are  utterly 
fcilhout  f oundutiorif  as  the  author,  from  his  inability  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  missionary  work,  is  unqualified  to  take  a  just  and  proper  estimate  of  its 
success  or  failure.  The  Reviewer,  therefore,  earnestly  begs  to  retract  all  that 
part  of  his  article  which  is  in  the  least  commendatory  of  the  author  as  a  w  it¬ 
ness  in  the  matters  referred  to ;  as  his  testimony  in  those  matters  is  not  that 
which  a  trutli-loving  public  ought  to  receive. 
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works,  200. 

Cartwright,  Kev,  J.  B.,  Xo  Popery, 
’  228. 
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C'tulions  fur  O^e  I'inient  347,  357. 
ChrUtian  Socvilism,  G6  ;  Rtate  of  the  , 
worktnj^  clashes,  66  ;  union  of  work- 
inu  tailor®, 70;  mranmfj  of  sociali^m^ 

73  ;  how  it  to  he  eslahlishe  l,  75  ; 
ila  effect,  70 ;  mjcce®<»  of  workiiijj;-  i 
men’s  H«>Aociations,  79  ;  necessity  of 
self- reliance,  81.  * 

Chr<moUnjical  New  Testament^  241.  1 

(’oclirane,  A.  Ik,  Youmj  Itahj^  204.  ! 

()oleri(l;»e,  11.,  Xi/f,  PtwmSt  and  | 
Eteays  of  645 ;  aberrations  of  | 
genius,  647 ;  influence  of  Carlyle  j 
on  literature,  651;  characteristics  ! 
of  H.  Coleridge,  653;  biography  i 
of,  655 ;  character  of  poetry,  657  ; 
Kssays  and  Marginalia,  660. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  Works  of  I ;  re¬ 
ligion  not  exempted  from  change,  I 
1,  2;  development  of,  3,4;  rela¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  to  theology,  5  ; 
theology  a  science,  5;  relation  of 
theology  to  religion,  8,  9;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  theology  and  religion,  • 
8;  charge  of  plagiarism,  10;  m- 
finence  of  philosophy  on  reliyion^ 

1 3  ;  view  of  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity^  18 ;  oriyinal  sin,  19 ;  Shak- 
spere,  21. 

Collette,  C.  H.,7iOuiaNt«'ra  in  England  j 
ex/fosed,  98.  1 

Colonial  lAind  and  Emiyration  Com-  ! 
missioners,  Tenth  lleport  of  179 ;  ! 
distribution  and  fluctuation  of  emi-  | 
grants,  181  ;  causes  of  the  same,  j 
183;  interior  settlements,  187;  j 
means  to  be  used,  188.  ! 

(’onder,  Ilev.  G.  W.,  Protestantism 
fur  1850,  228,  238.  ' 

Conder,  J.,  The  Poet  of  the  Snnctuan/,  ! 

499.  ‘  ‘ 

Cony  relational  Year- Book  for  1850, 
243.* 

Crompton,  J.  B.,  Excise  Duty  on 
Paper  considered  as  affectiny  the 
employment  of  the  Poor,  the  yriev- 
ance  of  the  Manufacturer,  and  the 
injury  to  the  Consumer,  360. 
Cuniming,  Dr.  J.,  Lectures  on  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  97 ;  Prophetic  Studies, 
228,  234. 

Dennisioun,  J.,  Metnoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  U rhino,  from  1440  to  IGJJO,  257 ; 
Iiifluenre  of  Italy  on  the  world, 
258;  on  religious  art,  260;  con¬ 
dition  of  Cibino,  262;  state  of 


Italy  in  1444,  263 ;  Urbino  the 
retreat  of  the  learned,  266. 

Duty  of  Euffland.  A  Protestant 
Laymans  Peply  to  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man  s  ‘  Appeal*  347,  357. 

Education,  Rival  Proj^'Cts  of,  471 ; 
state  of  education,  471;  working 
of  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  1846 
and  1847,  473;  remarks  on  the 
Lancashire  and  National  I’uhlic 
School  Associations,  477 ;  also  on 
the  Manchester  School  Association, 
485  ;  ought  admission  to  schools  to 
be  free  ?  491 ;  is  education  to  be 
supported  by  voluntary  efforts  or 
by  compulsion?  492;  results  of 
voluntary  efforts,  495. 

Ellis,  Rev.  AV’’.,  Villaye  Tjectures  on 
Popery,  228,  237. 

Euphranor  :  A  Dialoque  on  Youth, 
501. 

Exhibition,  The  Great,  739;  universal 
interest  of,  739 ;  what  it  indicates, 
740;  a  school,  741;  bearing  on 
industry,  742  ;  commentary  on  the 
age,  743;  productions  of  France, 
744  ;  Switzerland,  745  ;  Germany, 
745;  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  746;  England, 
747;  the  building,  750;  merits  of 
the  Commission,  754 ;  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  755;  success  of 
Exhibition,  756 ;  future  tendency, 
757  ;  opening  of,  758. 

Family  Almanack  for  1851,  631. 
Fison,  Mrs.  W.,  Hints  for  the  Earnest 
Student,  247. 

Fleming,  R.,  The  Itise  and  Fall  of 
the  Papacy,  97. 

Fletcher,  Rev.  Dr.,  Lectures  im  the 
Principles  and  Institutions  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Heliyion,  228, 238. 
Forbes,  F.  E.,  Dahomey  and  the 
Dahomans,  459 ;  the  locality  of 
Dahomey,  459;  its  connexion  with 
the  slave-trade,  460 ;  its  army,  462; 
the  social  habits  of  the  people,  464  ; 
their  reliyion,  465;  description  of 
the  city,  467 ;  reception  by  the  kiny, 
468. 

Forster,  Rev.  W.,  Plain  Words  to 
Plain  People,  98. 

Freeman,  J.  J.,  The  Caffre  War,  611. 
French  Pulpi»,  278  ;  Bourdaloue  and 
Bossuet,  278 ;  Massillon,  285. 
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Fujftilive  Slave  Law,  (JGl  ;  pasaln^  of, 
662 ;  history  of,  664  ;  repuj^nanre  1 
to  constitutional  law,  666;  Mr, 
lieecher^s  opinion  on,  667  ;  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  emancipation,  669;  slavery 
uphehl  by  the  Church,  672;  opinions 
of  various  minis^rrs,  674;  position 
taken  up  hp  British  Churches,  i^'c  , 
675 — 679 


Oehlart,  Mrs.  T,,  Thoughts  for  Home, 
118.  *  ‘ 

Ciiles,  Hev.  Dr.,  Hehrttc  l{ecorih,i\'M\. 
Gilfillan,  G.,  Bards  of  the  7y<7>/e,  718; 
division  of  human  knowledge,  718 ; 
complete  man,  719;  anomalous 
character  of  the  age,  720  ;  want  of 
the  age,  721;  cliaracteristics  of 
author,  726 ;  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  725;  nature  of 
poetry,  729;  spirit  of  the  work, 
732;  distinction  between  speech 
and  language,  734  ;  specific  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Bible,  738. 

Green,  liev.  S.  G.,  The  Workimj 
Classes  of  Great  Britain.  115. 
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Hall,  Newman,  Dissent  and  the  j 
Papal  Bull,  98.  j 

Hall,  Dr.  C,,  The  Effects  of  Civiliza-  I 
tion  on  the  People  in  European  I 
•States,  118. 

Halliw  ell,  J.  ().,  Popular  llhymes  and  i 
Nursery  Tales,  172;  similarity  of  ; 
nursery  literature  in  several  coun¬ 
tries,  173;  superstitions  connected  ■ 
with  animals,  175;  snpjMsed ejjieoey  ! 
of  certain  herbs  and  ceremonies, 
i76;  dairymaids’ charms,  178. 

Hogan,  W.,  Auricular  Confession  and 
Popish  Nunneries,  97. 

Holland,  Lord,  Foreign  Bernini^ 
scences  of,  335 ;  hospitality  of 
Holland  House,  336;  sketch  of 
Mirabeau,  338;  of  La  fayette,  liW; 
of  Jfarie  Antoinette,  340 ;  of  M,  de 
Talleyrand,  and  Fouche,  342 ;  of 
Napoleon,  344. 

Howiit,  W.,  The  Year  Book  of  the 
Country,  245  ;  Madam  DorrinyUm 
of  the  Dene,  627. 


Illustrated  Year  Book,  241. 

Imperial  Cyclopaedia,  Parts  i.  to  v., 
114. 

Irish  Church,  680 ,  the  great  difiiculty 
ill  dealing  with  the  Ihipacy,  680; 


tampering  with  Papacy,  681  ;  policy 
of  Irish  priests,  681 ;  position  of 
Lord  John,  687  ;  policy  of  Papal 
Court,  688  ;  Maynooth,  692  ;  abo¬ 
lition  of  Irish  ('hurch  security  of 
Protestantism,  693, 

James,  J.  A.,  The  Pafuil  Agffression 
and  Popery  contemplated  Beli- 
yiously,  347,  357. 

Journal  de  St.  Peter sboury  de  1849 
et  1850,  41  ;  Designs  of  Uussia,  41 ; 
state  of  (  Vntral  Asia,  41  ;  and  of  its 
tribes,  45,  53. 

Kiny  o  f  the  Golden  Bieer :  or.  The 
Black  Brothers :  a  Leyettd  of 
Styria,  377. 

Kitto,  Dr.,  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera¬ 
ture,  242 ;  The  Pictorial  Family 
Bible.  ]*arts  i. — iii.,  631. 

Knight,  C.,  The  i\ise  of  the  Authors 
as  reqards  the  Paper  Duti/, 
360. 

Knox,  A.  K.,  Game  Birds  and  Wild 
Fouls  :  their  friends  nndtheirftws, 
55;  jmachers  method  of  catchiny 
partridyes,  57;  breedinsr  of  phea¬ 
sants,  58  ;  asylum  for  the  60; 
on  perry rines,  61 ;  affection  of  the 
I  falcon,  defence  of  the  badger, 
weasel,  and  squirrel,  65. 

I 

I  Legge,  George,  Christianity  in  har¬ 
mony  u'ith  Mans  Nature,  117. 

;  Literary  Intelligence,  126,  255,  388, 
514,  ()42,  770. 

i  London  University,  517  ;  its  establish¬ 
ment,  518;  its  object,  519;  labours 
of  its  Senate,  52() ;  its  curriculum, 

I  521  ;  its  finances,  527  ;  its  pros- 
I  peels,  529;  position  of  its  gradii- 
j  ates,  530. 

Massey,  W.,  Common  Sense  v.  Com¬ 
mon  Laic,  378. 

Massillon,  Works  of,  276. 

Ma/ziiii,  J.,  Iloyalty  and  Republi¬ 
canism  in  Daly,  204  ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Cochrane  as  an  historian,  206 ; 
state  of  feeliny  in  Italy,  211  ;  part 
I  taken  bv  h'ngland,  212;  Mr.C*tch- 
j  runes  Libel  on  the  Italian  Re^mblic, 
213;  character  of  Mazzini,  219; 
his  acanint  of  the  Roman  army, 
220. 

■  M‘All,  S.,  Lectures  delivereil  at  the 
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Monthly  United  Service  of  the 
Non<HHifotinUt  Churck^i  in  .Vg^-  ^ 

intyhaoit  601. 

M‘Cri®.  Dr.  T.,  Mtmoirt  of  Sir  . 
Andrew  Affnevo^  145 ;  ihe  Uader  of 
the  Sahhath  cau»e  in  Pariiam«>n*, 
145;  election  to  Pailiament,  149;  i 
hU  motion  for  the  bttter  observ-  < 
ance  of  the  Lord’s-dav,  151 ;  report  i 
of  the  eonimittee^  152 ;  lopea  his  ! 
eeat,  157;  his  death,  158;  his  j 
Parliamentary  career,  159.  ' 

M'Cahe,  W.B.,  liertha  :  A  Romance ^  ' 
241.  I 

Mentealh,  Mra.  A.  S.,  Lays  of  the  1 
Kirk  and  Covefiant^  22;  punclu-  I 
aiion,  23 ;  duty  of  an  immature  I 
poet,  27 ;  paucity  of  religious  poets,  i 
29  :  persecution  of  Covenanters,  30 ;  ! 
Pedtn  at  the  grave  of  Cameron,  | 
32. 

Merryweather,  F.  S.,  Glimmerines  in 
the  Dark  ;  or.  Lights  and  Shadows  | 
of  the  Olden  Time,  448;  deRcription 
of  monastic  communities,  450; 
works  of  Roger  Bacon,  451  ;  ij^no- 
ranre  of  the  monks,  452 ;  irant  of 
facilities  for  travelling,  453 ;  on  ^ 
witchcraft  and  magic,  454  ;  on 
miracles  and  the  history  of  relics, 
455;  oripin  of  the  office  of  poet- 
laureatship,  457 ;  on  the  household 
com  forts  of  Old  England,  457.  i 
Morison,  Dr.  J.,  The  Present  Aspects 
of  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain,  1 
97.  ! 

Morgan,  I.ady,  I,etttr  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  228,  235. 
yiuseum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  No.  ' 
1,  246. 

Nnnit  r,  l.ieut.-Col.,  The  Book  of  the 
Cape,  611. 

National  Cyclopeedia  of  Useful  Know-  ‘ 
ledge,  Vol,  xii.,  632. 

Nature's  Wonders,  245, 

Nesnder,  A.,  Light  in  Dark  Places,  , 
117. 

Nichol;  LL.D.,  J.  P.,  The  Planetary 
System ;  its  order  and  Physical 
Structure,  543. 

Pa\ne,  G.,  A  Manual  Erjilanatory  of  ' 
Cimgrtgaiitnial  Principles,  118. 
Peeps  at  Nature.  245. 

Peeples  Dictiueiary  of  the  Bible,  423;  ! 
on  Atonement,  42G ;  other  subjects. 


436 ;  dangerous  tendency  ol  the 
'kork,  437. 

Politics,  the  Science  of.  Part  i. :  The 
Theory  of  Human  Progression,  and 
Natural  Probuhility  of  a  Reign  of 
Ju.\iice,^^9 ;  question'o/originaliiy, 
390  ,•  failure  of  the  'I'heory  of  Hu¬ 
man  Progression,  401 ;  sphere  of 
politics,  402 ;  position  of  politics  ns 
a  science,  404. 

Popery,  Papal  controversy,  98;  gra¬ 
dual  decay  of  interest,  99;  causes 
of,  100 ;  truths  of  tb.e  gospel  not 
to  be  modified  by  transient  specu¬ 
lation,  102 ;  number  of  Tractarians, 
103  ;  Papal  principles  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  105  ;  weapons  to  be 
used  in  combating  Popery,  107 ; 
Powerof  Komanism,  228;  a  Power, 
228  ;  its  many-sidedness,  229  ;  real 
element  of  its  power,  230  ;  Ultra- 
moiitanistn,  347 ;  Dr.  Twiss  07i 
ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Belgium,  349 ;  on  the  recognition 
of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  the 
Colonies,  352 ;  ihe  late  act  of  the 
Pope  opposed  to  the  Low  of  Europe, 
353  ;  case  of  Ireland,  355. 

Keed,  Dr.  A.,  The  Pope,  and  his  Pre¬ 
tensions,  97. 

Reflections  arising  out  of  the  Popish 
Aggression,  347,  357. 

Review  of  the  Month,  119,  247,  378, 
502,  632,  759  ;  Papal  question,  119, 
247,  379,  505,  632,  759;  the  bud¬ 
get,  252;  Rev.  A.  Wells  and  Mr. 
R.  Norris,  252;  crisis  in  France, 
253  ;  Schleswig-Holstein  contest, 
254;  agricultuihl  distress,  384; 
vote  on  the  suffrage,  386;  the 
census,  386;  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  387; 
position  of  ministers,  502 ;  Parlia¬ 
mentary  h^l^iness,  512;  chancery 
reform,  635;  County  Franchise 
Extension  Bill,  636;  Jewish  dis¬ 
abilities,  637  ;  the  amended  budget, 
637;  Church-rates,  640,  766;  ab¬ 
juration  bill,  762j  income-tax,  763 ; 
home-made  spirits,  763 ;  protection, 
764  ;  malt-tax,  765;  railway  audit 
hill,  765;  Parliamentary  reform, 
766 ;  religious  houses  hill,  767  ; 
national  education,  768  ;  May  anni¬ 
versaries,  768. 

Richards,  A.  B.,  Britain  Redeemed 
and  Canada  preserved,  179. 
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Jlos:<*r5,  j.,  Jioman  Catholicism  arid 
J^ruttstant  Christianity  CQnirasttdj 
347,  3oi). 

Uo^tTs,  Jicv.  J.  G.,  Christianity  and 
its  lii'idericeSf  600. 

Uohnei,  G.  \V.,  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Musical  Composition^  328 ; 
Mslem  ot  leaching,  328 ;  workji  on 
the  »ui>ject,  333. 

Jiorinys  xn  the  Pacific,  from  1837  to 
1840,001,  770;  me  Jjresent  laNte 
lor  navel,  601  ;  stale  ot  New  Zea- 
lan(i,  603 ;  account  of  Xorfolh 
Island,  6()d  ;  ’rainii  anti  the  French 
invasion,  0iM5. 

Uo!*kin,  J.,  I'he  Stones  of  J'enice, 
V vl.  i.,  601  ;  denratiun  of  Euro¬ 
pean  architvctnre,  603  ;  ornamental 
architect  are, Romanist  Modern 
Art,  601). 

SejiTiour,  Ilev.  M.  II.,  Mornimjs 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  116. 

Sinilli,  Jtev.  (J.,  The  Protestant  Re¬ 
formation,  347 ;  368. 

Sinitt),  Dr.  J.  i\,  The  Reasons  of  (he 
Protestant  Religion,  OS.  Not  ire  oi. 
'J'he  J\\e  SnOih  Testimonial,  674  ; 
Fanei  id  J)i6Coiirse,d‘ih  •,  Dr.Srnilh’s 
theological  engagements,  678;  his 
writings,  5S3  ;  his  eoniroversics, 
685;  hi<  character.  688. 

Gmith,  iiev.  '1'.,  South  Africa  Deli¬ 
neated,  217. 

Smith,  J.  8.,  t^'oriftl  Aspects,  161  ; 
imitation  of  Caiiyle,  102;  sotial 
anti  domestic  cliangeH  of  the  age, 
103;  education  and  position  oJ 
T'jnglisli  vomen,  104  ;  Mammon* 
worship,  1 67 ;  literature,  109;  ti  e 
Spiritnat,  170;  atiihor’s  thcohigical 
f  enlinvnts.  170. 

Snow,  \V.  r.,  I'ogngc  of  the  '  I'rinre 
Albert^  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  316  ;  description  ot 
scenery,  317  ;  inter' iew  with  tlie 
I'isq  iiiuaiix,  322;  the  store-hou'C 

prep-Hrod  lc>r  Sir  Jnhn  rr.nnkiin, 
‘m;V 

State  Church  :  in  Fmjtund.  Iceland. 
St'uUand,  and  M  ales,  370. 

ot  ilf'ird.  (/.  'I.,  i'otojiendiuot  if  (.ni 
rrrsai  Jlisfor  y,  210. 

.Siowrll,  Ayi  Address  to  the 

Stup'd  Jits  f'f  t^h*  stiff nt  (\dt,ge, 
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Strange,  K.,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Establishment  of  tht  Rmjal 
Academy  of  Arts,  129;  its  mono¬ 
poly,  120;  insiiiulion,  120; 
cianiis  of  men  ot  genius  not  ad* 

,  milled,  134  ;  iiecepsily  of  a  National 
Academy,  136;  its  otiences,  136; 
I  c<inditinn  nt  art  in  Knginnd,  137 ; 

sciilpltns,  139;  painters,  141. 

I  Straiten,  Kev.  I'.,  The  Jlracenly 
Supremacy,  228,  230. 

j  'Faxes  on  Know Ic'dge,  300 ;  eHccl  of 
the  impost,  361  ;  its  iiiequainy, 
1  303;  co^t  of  proiturtion  of  a  hrye 

^  octavo  rolfime,oiy\  ;  its  irdiueiice 
J  j>aper  manuirtCture,  300;  its  iin* 

'  tallness  to  ilie  honest  iruUer,  307  ; 

the  mode  of  assessment, '610 ;  Inn- 
j  drnnee  to  euterpiise,  373;  its  in¬ 
jurious  eji’ect  on  other  trades,  374. 

•  'Fnoin,  .Ailani,  ( '/n’omdogyof  Priqjlieeg, 

2l3. 

j  1  liomas,  Kev.  I) ,  'I'he  Core  of  Creeds, 
210. 

Thucydides,  an  Analysis  and  iSum- 
mury  of,  378. 

Fliwaiies,  W.,  A  Tract  for  the  Timas, 
i  347,  359. 

,  '1  idniHr.sh,  .M.  A.,  The  Kickeihury* 

I  on  the  Rhine,  377. 

'l  imb*,  Jitlin,  U  onders,  Events,  and 
J  JJiscoVtries  (j  1830,244. 
i  J'rial  of  Antichrist,  97. 

I'liinlc',  J..  popery  in  power;  or, 
’I he  Spirit  of  the  I'atuan,  97. 

Tuis',  )>».,  ihe  Litters  AjHistolical 
*ope  Pius  J\.,  considered  with 
!  He/t  veuci:  to  the  Law  of  England 
nnu  the  l.axr  of  Europe,  340,  347. 

Ihii' rr.'■it^  Commission.  099  ;  popular 
'  tecimg  on  ttic  necessity  loi  IJiiiver* 

'  sity  reinrrn,  099  ;  expense  of  lini- 
v^?r^il^  educ.ilion,  791 ,  706 ;  moral 
•  hioat’cr  of  putilic  schools,  702  ; 
haliit'*  of  guv\  nsiiirn,  708  ;  letotma 
’e*drd>*iiot  itie  ( sUildtslimeiil  of 
j!0  *1  e(.i!egi  s.  709;  feilo" ihipx, 
7  10;  jiii'.i  e  tiitois,  711;  <  urricu- 
lu!!l,  713.  .'i*K;,)T  tlioii  ot  «  oilegrs 
1  o  the  age.  7  10. 

[  I  w  NV  .,  rove  /non  an  (futpont, 
:;i7.  3.>. 

VFislli)r<i,  Kev.  \V.,  .Vutoh.»*graphy  of. 
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A35;  number  and  cbaracterUtics  of 
biography,  635 ;  early  life  of  \\\ 
Walford,  537  ;  college  life,  540. 
Warren,  S.,  The  Queen  or  the 
346,  356. 

Walt*,  A.  A.,  Lyrics  of  the  Heart, 
240. 

eisa,  11.,  A  Christian  Jeic  <m  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  118. 
Westwood,  T.,  Burden  of  the  Bell, 
694;  characteristics  ot  Mr.  West- 
wood,  694 ;  mummy-tr rapping,  695 ; 
The  H  hite  An  gelt  b98. 


Wilson,  S.,  The  Bath  Fables ;  or, 
MoraU,  Manners,  and  Faith,  629. 

1  ilson,  F.  A.,  Britain  redeemed,  and 
Canada  preserved,  179. 

Wjnekelmann,  J.,  History  of  Ancient 
art  among  the  Greeks,  303 ;  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  Gieeks  in  Sculpture, 
303;  account  of  the  life  of  Winckel- 
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Artists,  313. 
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